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Jt.  WiiMSi  PrinltTf  89j  Lo%do9, 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 


RICHARD  WATSON,  D.D.  F.R.S. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LANDAFF. 


MY  LORD, 

An  application  having  been  made  by  a re- 
spectable individual,  to  collect  and  repub- 
lish, at  his  own  risk,  my  Prize  Essays  on 
the  Economical  Feeding  of  Horses  and 
Cattle,  Avith  the  hopes  of  giving  them  a more 
extended  circulation,  I have  not  thought 
myself  at  liberty  to  Avithhold  my  consent. 

Many  of  the  experiments  owe  their  origin 
to  suggestions  gleaned  in  conversations  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
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holding  with  you,  Avhich  emboldens  me  to 
solicit  the  honour  of  your  sanction  and  kind 
permission  of  dedicating  them  to  your  Lord- 
ship. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  this 
public  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
many  obligations  I am  under  to  your  Lord- 
ship,  for  the  uniform  kindness  of  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  professing  the  profound 
respect  and  esteem  entertained  for  your 
character. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to 
the  prosecution  of  my  Agricultural  exer- 
tions has  been  the  encouragement  and  ap- 
probation which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  them  : greatly  indeed  am  I 
beholden  to  your  Lordship  for  this  inex- 
haustible source  of  amusement,  which  has 
employed  so  large  a portion  of  my  time 
pleasurably,  and,  as  I am  willing  to  sup- 
pose, not  altogether  unprofitably  to  the 
community  or  myself. 
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In  common  with  a large  majority  of  the 
kingdom,  1 lament,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  that  talents,  which  on  so  many 
various  occasions  have  been  so  powerfully 
and  successfully  employed  in  defence  of 
religion,  in  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  empire,  and  in  the  extension  and  elu- 
cidation of  science,  have  not  been  called 
forth  to  fill  the  first  stations  in  Church  and 
State. 

Your  reputation,  my  Lord,  stands  on  too 
solid  and  secure  a basis  to  acquire  addi- 
tional fame  or  celebrity  Ij’om  the  blandish- 
ments of  rank  or  power.  The  acquire- 
ment of  honour  by  servility,  or  the  petty 
intrigues  of  a court,  have  something  in  them 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  elevated  minds, 
and  are  incompatible  with  that  independ- 
ency of  character  for  which  your  Lordship 
has  been  distinguished.  AVhjlst  enlightened 
and  liberal  sentiments  of  toleration,  calcu- 
lated to  exalt  that  Church  of  which  you  are 
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SO  conspicuous  a member,  and  to  disarm 
opposing  sects, — whilst  unshaken  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  our  glorious  Con- 
stitution, as  declared  at  the  Revolution, — 
whilst  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  interests  of  this  extended 
empire,  united  to  a zealous,  dignified,  and 
patriotic  disposition  strenuously  to  promote 
its  spiritual  and  temporal  prosperity, — can 
command  respect,  and  warm  the  hearts  of 
Britons,  your  Lordship's  memory  will  live 
revered  and  beloved. 

Those  who  have  the  felicity  of  seeing 
your  Lordship  in  private  life,  will  bear  testi- 
mony with  me,  that  however  splendid  the 
virtues  which  adorn  your  public  character, 
they  are  equalled  by  qualities,  though  less 
brilliant,  not  less  estimable,  which  so  justly 
endear  your  Lordship  to  all  within  the 
sphere  of  your  domestic  and  social  in- 
tercourse. 

Deign,  my  Lord  Bishop,  to  accept  this 


sincere 


DEDICATION. 


sincere  and  unfeigned  tribute  of  respect, 
and  permit  me  the  honour  of  subscribing 
mj^self, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 

Most  obliged 

and  faithful  humble  Servant, 


Workington  Hal/, 
Jan,  ],  1808. 


J.  C.  CURWEN. 
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A MORE  rapid  revolution  of  public  opinion 
has  seldom  taken  place,  than  has  been  ob- 
served in  Great  Britain  within  these  few 
last  years,  in  the  increased  estimation  and 
importance  attached  to  Agriculture. — But 
a short  period  since,  it  was  received  by  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  community  as  a 
mere  mechanical  operation,  requiring  scarce- 
ly more  intellect  to  direct  than  to  perform, 
and  in  which  he  wdao  guided  the  plough  was 
reduced  nearly  on  a level  with  his  beast.  Nor 
were  the  political  axioms  adopted  at  the 
commencement  of  this  reign  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  Agriculture,  or  calculated 
to  raise  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
The  fashionable  political  doctrine  of  the 
day  asserted  it  to  be  more  advantageous  for 
Great  Britain  to  import  grain  than  to  grow 
it.  The  changes  made  in  the  system  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  1766,  founded  on  these  opi- 
nions, operated  to  the  depressing  of  Agri- 
culture, and  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Com- 
merce. From  that  moment  the  export  of 
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grain  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  we  became 
ourselves  importers,  with  a deficit  increas- 
ing annually,  and  that  to  a most  alarming 
degree. 

To  what  extent  our  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  might  have  proceeded,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  ; in  proportion  as  our  de- 
mand for  grain  annually  increased,  so  did 
the  export  of  our  manufactures,  and  with 
them  the  number  of  unproductive  hands. 
Thus  our  national  prosperity  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  a most  flourishing  state 
of  advancement.  The  years  of  scarcity, 
however,  taught  us  a very  important  truth, 
(one  which  we  unhappily  purchased  with 
much  miseiy,  and  which  the  predilection 
for  commerce  had  induced  the  nation  en- 
tirely to  overlook) — that  whilst  w^e  were  ma- 
nufacturers for  all  the  world,  we  were  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  being  starved  at  home  for 
want  of  bread.  The  wise  measures  adopted 
by  Parliament  in  consequence  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  country,  together  with  other 
causes,  have  excited  a spirit  of  improve- 
ment that  bids  fair  not  only  to  produce  a 

supply  of  grain  equal  to  our  present  w^ants, 

♦ 

but  to  provide  likewise  for  a great  increase 
of  population. 


I should 
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I should  contend,  that  in  every  well-re- 
gulated state,  Agriculture  ought  to  form 
the  basis  of  its  greatness,  and  Commerce 
merely  the  superstructure ; and  that  the 
first  and  principal  object  of  consideration 
should  be,  to  provide  victual  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  whole  community  : 
this  accomplished,  whatever  portion  of  the 
population  remained  without  employment, 
would  fairly  measure  the  extent  to  which 
manufactures  could  be  carried  on  with 
safety  and  advantage. 

A sufficiency  of  food  being  once  secured 
for  the  present  population,  a surplus  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  ere  long  accrue  ; 
and  thence  a spirit  of  external  trade  and 
commercial  enterprise  be  excited  with  the 
best-founded  expectations  of  permanent  ad- 
vantage. 

It  appears  consonant  to  the  wisdom  of 
Providence,  that  the  productions  of  the 
earth  should  be  gi’eatly  diversified,  as  a mo- 
tive and  stimulus  of  human  exertion;  and 
that,  in  the  commonwealth  of  kingdoms,  the 
most  distant  nations  should  be  reciprocally 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  what  is  ne- 
cessary, convenient,  or  useful  to  the  greater 
enjoyment  of  human  existence  ; and  doubt- 
less 
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less  this  inherent  principle  of  action  cannot 
be  suspended  by  the  violent  and  arbitrary 
measures  of  a successful  despot.  He  may 
indeed  succeed  for  a moment  in  interrupt- 
ing and  suspending  commercial  intercourse, 
but  he  cannot  long  resist  the  impulse  of  ge- 
neral feeling  and  the  common  sense  and 
reason  of  mankind. 

In  the  present  awful  crisis  of  public  af- 
fairs, which  tlu'eatens  to  prove  ruinous  to 
numbers,  and  yet  which  may  not  be  ulti- 
mately injurious  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  empire, — should  the  partial  suspen- 
sion of  trade  throw  a part  of  the  manufac- 
turing population  and  capital  into  the  em- 
ployment of  Agriculture,  and  thereby  acce- 
lerate the  internal  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try,— the  security  of  the  empire  would  be 
promoted,  and  its  real  strength  and  power 
increased. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  agriculture,  an 
art  practised  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
mind  is  forcibly  struck  by  the  slow  advances 
it  has  made,  and  the  state  of  mediocrity  in 
which  even  at  this  day  it  remains  in  the 
greatest  part  of  civilized  Europe. 

The  occupation  of  husbandry  appears 
above  all  others  congenial  to  the  character 

of 
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of  man,  suited  to  those  sentiments  of  inde- 
pendence so  natural  to  him,  till  subdued  by 
force,  or  abandoned  from  corruption.  The 
history  of  nations  seems  to  prove  the  very 
reverse,  and  exliibits  agriculture  as  not  ris- 
ing in  estimation  until  arts,  commerce,  and 
sciences  have  advanced  towards  maturity. 

That  agriculture  above  two  hundred  years 
ago  engaged  the  attention  of  men  of  the 
first  genius  and  influence  in  this  kingdom, 
we  have  a proof  in  the  works  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, who  strongly  recommends  the  value 
and  importance  of  irrigation.  In  1653, 
W.  Blith  published  his  Survey  of • Im- 
proved Husbandry,  in  which  is  contained 
much  useful  knowledge.  In  truth  little  has 
been  since  added. 

j * 

Jethro  Tulfs  admirable  work  on  drill- 
husbandr}",  which  has  proved  of  such  great 
utility  to, the  nation,  appeared  a little  too 
early  to  procure  for  its  author  all  the  credit 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  In  how  small  a 
part  of  the  kingdom,  even  at  this  day,  is 
the  drill-husbandry  established  ? 

The  moment  is  not  yet  arrived,  though 
not  distant,  when  the  empire  at  large  will 
concur  in  recognizing  Agriculture  as  the  real 
foundation  of  its  strength  as  well  as  the  first 
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ingredient  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  tlie  course  of  the  las.t  forty 
years  these  opinions  haVe  been  gradually 
gaining  ground  with  all  ranks:  in  the  last 
ten  years  their  progress  has  been  most  rapid. 

The  general  spirit  with  which  agricultural 
improvements  have  beenembraced  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire,  has  had  the  happy 
effect  of  advancing  our  national  prosperity 
beyond  all  former  periods,  notwithstanding 
the  unexampled  pressure  of  war  and  tax- 
ation. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  many 
patriotic  individuals  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  to 
the  importance  of  agriculture  ; and  their 
labours  have  not  been  unsuccessful  in  re- 
presenting it  as  a pursuit  worthy  of  the 
application  of  gentlemen,  affording  a ratio- 
nal and  pleasurable  source  of  amusement, 
and  combining,  in  a high  degree,  individual 
profit  with  public  advantage. 

Amongst  the  first  books  of  modern  hus- 
bandry may  be  reckoned  Lord  Kaimes* 
“ Gentleman  Farmer.""  That  great  and 
good  man,  to  whose  friendship  I owed  sb 
many  personal  obligations,  did  not  content 
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himself  with  mere  theoretical  opinions,  but 
set  a noble  example  of  improvement  on  his 
estates  at  Blair-Drummond  ; and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  suggestions  ot  the 
establishment  of  a Board  of  Agriculture. 

I 

About  the  same  period,  the  successful  ex- 
ertions of  a single  individual  (Mr.  Bakewell) 
called  forth  the  public  attention  by  his 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  experiments 
in  the  improvement  of  stock. 

To  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  the  nation  owes 
its  first  acquaintance  with  the  importance  of 
Cheniistry,  as  connected  with  Agriculture  ; 
and  from  his  ingenious  labours  we  are  novv 

O 

reaping  the  advantage  of  many  valuable  and 
important  discoveries. 

Natural  History,  Botany,  and  Mechanics^ 
have  respectively  contributed  to  promote^ 
extend,  and  facilitate  the  various  objects  of 
Agricultural  industry  ; wliile  on  the  other 
hand,  the  researches  of  the  learned,  and 
particularly  of  the  xluthor  of  the  “ Husban- 
dry of  the  Antientsf'*  have  stamped  upon  it 
the  character  of  distinguished  approbation, 
and  traced  it  down  to  us  from  periods  of  the 
highest  and  most  virtuous  antiquity.  And  thus 
from  a combination  of  causes  may  be  deduced 
this  solid  truth,  that  the  best  informed  and 
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greatest  men  cannot  better  secure  their  glory 
and  happiness,  than  by  encouraging  a pur- 
suit, as  productive  of  pleasure  and  profit,  as 
of  true  independence  and  feelings  of  na- 
tional attachment. 

. The  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford 
must  be  ever  dear  to  the  country,  from  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  wjiich  he  espoused  the 
interests  of  Agriculture.  It  was  reserved 
for  this  manly  and  patriotic  character,  aid- 
ed by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  and  other 
public-spirited  individuals,  to  draw  forth 
the  intelligent  farmer  from  his  relative  ob- 
scurity, and  place  him  in  that  respectable 
point  of  view,  to  which  that  meritorious  and 
spirited  class  of  individuals  are  so  justly 
entitled.  By  the  example  of  such  men  the 
country  has  been  induced  to  regard  with 
favour,  and  reward  with  approbation,  the 
exertions  of  those  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
Agriculture. 

1 o the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to  its 
indefatigable  President,  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
the  country  is  largely  indebted.  Nor  is 
there  any  incorporated  body,  from  whose 
exertions  the  nation  has  derived  more  real 
benefits  than  from'  those  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 

and 
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and  Commerce,  who  have  been  the  patrons 
of  many  valuable  discoveries,  and  at  all 
times  the  strenuous  promoters  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Conceiving  this  moment  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  interests  of  this  branch  of 
national  industry,  and  that  a new  era  in 
our  system  of  internal  and  external  politics 
is  likely  to  arise,  I have  been  the  more  will- 
ingly induced  to  give  my  consent  to  the 
collection,  in  one  single  volume,  of  my 
detached  hints  on  the  Economy  of  Feeding 
Stock  ; not  without  sanguine  hopes,  that  the 
fruits  of  some  practice  and  experience  may 
contribute  in  a small  degree  to  the  further- 
ing of  those  objects  which  are  ultimately 
connected  with  the  prosperily  of  every 
individual. 

I feel  still  more  inclined  to  accede,  from 
the  belief  which  I entertain,  that  rapid  as 
the  improvements  in  Agriulture  have  been 
(especially  within  the  few  last  years),  there 
is  not  yet  drawn  from  the  earth  a fiftli  part 
of  the  produce  that  might  be  obtained  by  a 
more  perfect  system  of  Agriculture,  by  a 
general  inclosure  of  waste  lands,  and  by  a 
proper  economy  in  the  feeding  of  stock. 
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Under  these  powerful  convictions,  I sub- 
mit the  following  pages  to  the  candid  pe- 
rusal of  my  countrymen  ; trusting  that,  at 
a moment  when  the  exertions  of  every  class 
of  society  are  imperiously  called  for  in 
defence  of  our  country,  and  in  support  of 
its  best  and  most  vital  interests,  the  present 
publication  may  not  be  entirely  useless; 
and  that  my  example  may  serve  to  stimu- 
late other  more  experienced  persons,  to 
submit  the  result  of  their  practice  to  the 
consideration  and  free  inquiry  of  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  public. 

The  favorable  reception  of  a former  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  under  many  disadvantages, 
has  operated  together  with  other  circum- 
stances to  induce  me,  not  only  to  undertake 
the  revision,  but  to  make  considerable  ad- 
ditions, with  the  hope  of  correcting  not  only 
the  errors  of  the  press,  but  others  of  my 
own  of  more  consequence.  I trust  that  the 
work  may  now  appear  in  a form  and  at  an 
expense  which  may  give  it  a chance  of 
extending  its  circulation  to  the  practical 
farmer. 

The  opportunities  since  aflbrded  me  of 
visiting  a great  variety  of  farms,  in  different 
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J)arts  of  the  kingdom,  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  my  former  opinions,  that  eco- 
nomy in  feeding  stock  is  a lesson  yet  to  be 
learned  by  the'  generality  not  only  of  gen- 
tleinen-agriculturists  but  of  farmers.  I 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  learning  that 
my  mode  of  feeding  has,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  been  tried  and  approved. 

The  plan  of  supplying  milk  for  the  la- 
bouring classes  is,  I am  happy  to  say,  likely 
to  be  extensively  adopted. 

Important  as  I have  pi*eviously  assumed 
agriculture  to  be  to  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  render 
it  still  more  imperiously  so.  I'he  last  has 
been  a year  of  non-importation.  Had  our 
wants  required  it,  our  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  debar  all  assistance  froni  our 
former  sources  of  suppl3^  Does  not,  then, 
our  safety,  the  only  hopes  for  restoring  the 
independence  of  Europe,  rest  on  our  agri- 
culture ? Who  can  contemplate  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  nation  is  placed,  and  re- 
frain from  giving  active  support  to  every 
measure  by  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  , 
can  be  promoted  ? Can  this  be  too  often 
pr  too  strenuously  impressed  on  the  public  ? 

But 
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But  a few  years  ago,  (since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war)  a twelfth  part  of  th  ;•  grain 
annually  consumed  was  irnportea.  In  the 
two  years  preceding  the  last,  a twenty- 
fourth  part  only  wasr  equired.  In  the  year 
preceding  the  last,  though  there  was  a fail- 
ure in  some  of  the  crops,  there  was  a suffi- 
ciency of  grain  of  our  own  growth  to  answer 
all  demands.  The  pressure,  except  in  a 
few  particular  districts,  was  not  severe.  The 
advance  in  the  prices  of  grain  has  not  been 
without  benefit,  first  in  promoting  cultiva- 
tion, and  farther  by  affording  employment 
to  a part  of  that  population  which  the  stag- 
nation of  manufactories  had  deprived  of 
work. 

Those  who  concur  with  me  in  opinion, 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  fo- 
reign trade  may  never  attain  to  its  former 
extent,  will  be  ardent  in  their  wishes  that 
those  sources  of  national  wealth,  which  are 
independent  of  foreign  control,  should  be 
the  first  objects  of  national  attention.  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  afford  ample  room  for  im- 
provement. Who  can  view  without  regret 
the  enormous  grants  of  public  money  annu- 
ally voted  for  the  support  of  some  of  our 
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foreign  possessions,  from  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  object  obtained 
beyond  an  increase  of  patronage  to  persons 
in  power.  With  a part  of  these  sums,  so 
uselessly  lavished,  what  important  national 
purposes  might  be  effected  ! 

That  great  and  radical  reforms  are  want- 
ing,  will  scarce!}'  be  denied.  Thougli  a reve- 
nue is  raised  which  places  above  half  a mil- 
lion of  people  dependent  on  government,  it 
is  no  proof  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
empire,  that  on  examination  there  is  found 
a million  and  a quarter  of  Britons  existing 
on  parochial  relief. 

There  must  be  something  fundamentallv 
wrong  when  the  efforts  of  honest  labour  will 
not  afford  tlie  means  of  supporting  a family 
independently. 

From  whatever  causes  have  sprung  tins 
lamentable  situation  of  affairs,  it  must  be 
the  wish  of  every  friend  of  his  country  to 
see  a speedy  remedy  applied.  May  we  not 
reasonably  hope,  by  employing  a larger 
part  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  occu- 
pations of  agriculture,  and  by  early  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  risinggeneration, 
that  probity,  industry,  and  frugality  ma^ 

be 
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be  generally  re-established,  and  a super!- 
oiity  in  ha,)|  iness  as  well  as  liberty  mark 
and  distinguish  the  people  of  these  realms 
above  the  rest  of  Europe. 


orkington- Hall, 
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In  October,  1801,  I commenced  the  experiment  of 
feeding  work  horses  with  steamed  potatoes.  The  first 
attempt  was  made  without  any  mixture  of  cut  straw  ; 
but  finding  the  horses  had  some  difficulty  in  masti- 
cating the  potatoes,  an  addition  of  a sixth  part  of  cut 
straw  was  made,  which  not  only  removed  that  incon- 
venience, but  was  found  to  answer  a further  beneficial 
purpose,  by  counteracting  the  too  rapid  digestion  of 
the  food. 

This,  as  with  almost  every  material  change  from 
long  established  custom,  was  the  result  of  necessity, 
not  of  choice.  The  failure  of  the  hay  crop  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  occasioned 
considerable  alarm  to  all  persons  who  were  unde;  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a number  of  horses. 

Hay  was  sold  in  July  and  August,  at  from  8l.  to 
lOl.  per  ton  ; a further  and  still  more  serious  cause  of 
anxiety  arose  from  there  being  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  no  considerable  supply  could  be  obtained 
at  those  or  any  other  prices. 

Alarmed  by  a danger  which  threatened  to  affect,  so 
materially,  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  iny  own,  my 
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attention  was  imperiously  called  to  devise  some  expe-? 
dient  for  providing  against  the  serious  consequences 
which  might  reasonably  be  apprehended* 

In  the  dilemma  in  which  I found  myself  placed, 
(having  a hundred  work  horses  to  feed,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  employed  in  my  collieries),  it  for- 
tunately occurred'  to  me,  that  potatoes  might  be  used 
as  a substitute  for  hay.  What  led  to  this  idea  was, 
my  having,  for  some  years,  given  a portion  of  thern 
to  my  hounds,  mixed  with  their  other  food.  I had 
indeed  made  the  attempt  fifteen  years  before,  but 
w'ithout  success.  Subsequent  experience  has  proved 
this  arose  from  the  neglect  and  inattention  of  the  per- 
sons who  liad  the  superintendance  of  it,  who,  to  save 
themselves  trouble,  boiled  the  potatoes  with  the  meat 
by  whicii  means  they  were  entirely  consumed,  I then 
attributed  the  ill  condition  of  my  hounds  to  the  liquor 
extracted  from  the  potatoe,  which  I believed  to  be  of 
a poisonous  nature.  This  opinion  1 have  found  to  be 
erroneous,  and  adopted,  as  many  opinions  are,  upon 
trust.  I have  since  caused  an  experiment  to  be  made, 
by  giving  the  potaioe  liquor  to  a horse,  the  result  of 
which  1 shall  acid  wdth  other  remarks. 

The  diuiculties  1 had  to  encounter  w^ere  numerous  j 
I had  to  contend  against  the  piejudices  of  every  per- 
son employed  ; it  was  the  opinion  of  one  against 
•many  ; the  many  were  those  \\  ho  were  to  act  against 
their  ov/n  judgment;  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
I found  the  effect  of  it. 

Some  pomfoes  which  had  been  injured  by  the  frost 
were  made  use  of  ; these  the  horses  would  not  eat ; 

and 
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and  the  project  would  have  been  entirely  condemned, 
if,  by  chance,  I had  not  discovered  the  cause.  This 
occurred  in  the  commencement,  when  I was  obliged 
to  be  a few  days  from  home.  It  proved  the  necessity 
of  my  constant  and  unremitting  personal  attention. 
For  some  months  I dedicated  a very  considerable  por- 
tion of  my  time  to  the  superintendance  of  it.  I notice 
this,  to  prove  to  others,  who  may  be  disposed  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  feeding,  the  necessity  they  will  be  under, 
of  either  giving  their  own  attention,  or  procuring  a 
person  acquainted  with  it,  to  secure  its  success. 

In  addition  to  the  impediments  which  arose  from 
prejudicej  I had  much  to  contend  with  in  getting  the 
potatoes  washed  and  steamed,  having  no  apparatus  for 
that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  discouraging  circumstances 
and  vexatious  occurrences  which  I had  to  encounter, 
they  were  vanquished  by  unrerriitting  perseverance  and 
attention.  That  I succeeded,  must  be  in  a great 
measure,  if  not  entirely  attributed  to  the  imperious 
necessity  which  left  no  room  for  option.  It  was 
brought  to  this  alternative,  potatoes,  or — nothing. 

The  first  season  was  the  period  of  greatest  diffi- 
culty 5 previous  to  a second,  I was  provided  with 
an  apparatus  for  performing  all  the  operations  with 
ease  and  dispatch,  the  former  trial  had  also  firmly 
€|stablished  my  conviction  of  the  utility  and  advantage 
of  the  plan,  and  had,  in  S'ome  measure,  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  the  persons  employed. 

Under  less  pressing  circumstances,  I do  not  think 
it  would  have  been  carried  Into  effect.  In  the  first 
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season  above  sixty  thousand  stone  of  potatoes  were 
steamed.  Ihe  quantity  has  annually  increased.  The 
report  of  my  large  consumption  has  brought  consider- 
able importations  from  Scotland  and  Ireland; 'and  1 
have  been  able  to  purchase  them  from  three  halfpence 
to  twopence  halfpenny  per  stone ; and  by  taking 
whole  cargoes,  it  has  afforded  me  the  means  of  occa- 
sionally selling  them  to  the  poor  much  below  the  mar- 
ket price. 

A strong  argument  in  favour  of  potatoes^  in  pi'efer- 
ence  to  hay,  is  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  they 
can  be  conveyed,  and  likewise  their  being  exempt 
from  injury  by  water  carriage..  Were  I to  contract 
for  my  supply,  I should  be  a considerable  gainer,  as 
the  lands  near  Workington  are  let  from  40s.  to  6l. 
per  acre ; in  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  not  20s.  and  la- 
bour is  proportionably  cheap.. 

Combined  with  the  individual  saving  is  that  of  the 
public.  Thus,  a hundred  horses,  constantly  fed  on 
hay,  would  require  two  stone  per  day,  or,  for  each 
horse,  730  stone  per  annum;  and  supposing  a ton 
and  a half  per  acre,  each  horse  would  consume  the 
produce  of  three  acres.  Two  stone  of  potatoes,  per 
diem,  w'ould,  on  ground  of  the  best  quality,  be  little 
above  the  third  of  an  acre  ; the  saving  would  con- 
sequently be,  two  aa  es  and  a half  on  each  horse,  or 
250  upon  the  number  I am  obliged  to  keep. 

I was  very  sanguine  in  my  expectations,  of  suc- 
ceeding .with  wheat  after  potatoes ; but  on  w'et  ground 
the  risk  of  season  is  so  great,  and  the  failures  so  fre- 
quent, that  I have  relinquished  the  system,  and  take. 
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oats  drilled  and  sown  down  with  clover,  and  wheat, 
from  the  clover  root^  the  succeeding  year.  The  change 
in  my  mode  of  feeding  horses  has  proved  very  advan* 
tageous  to  the  purchasers  of  hay  in  this  neighbour- 
hood : formerly  my  wants  were  the  barometer  of 
price,  now  it  seldom  exceeds  4l.  per  ton.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  8l.  and  lOl.  a ton.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  no  less  matter  of  fact,  that  several  ot  m/ own 
farmers  bought  hay  for  the  feeding  of  their  horses, 
which  were  employed  in  the  same  work  as  mine  that 
were  fed  on  potatoes,  imported  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, at  24d,  or  3d.  per  stone  ; the  purchasers  having 
also  to  lead  four  or  five  miles,  and  in  some  instances, 
even  still  further ; the  allowance  of  oats  the  same. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a great  difference  in  point  of 
condition,  but  this  difference  was  in  favour  of  the 
horses  fed  on  potatoes. 

Six  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I adopted  this 
plan,  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  afforded  a full 
and  fair  opportunity  for  making  a delibemte  and  dis- 
passionate estimate  of  its  merits. 

' First,  as  to  the  saving  of  expense  : secondly,  as  to 
its  being  a food  on  which  horses  can  perform  their 
work  : thirdly,  as  it  affects  the  health  and  condition 
of  the  horses.  Upon  all  these  points  I have  no  doubt  or 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the  potatoe  feed  has  de- 
cidedly the  advantage,  and  I make  this  assertion  with 
the  more  satisfaction,  as  it  will  be  corroborated  by 
every  person  w'ho  has  fairly  made  the  experiment. 

The  objections  that  are  commonly  urged  against 
steaming  of  potatoes,  are  labour,  fuel,  and  the  first 
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cost  of  the  apparatus.  In  opposition  to  these  I should 
state,  that  the  saving  between  the  cost  of  hay  and  pota- 
toes f where  land  is  of  considerable  value)  is  such  as 
abundantly  to  compensate  the  expenses  attending 
steaming ; and  the  superior  condition  and  health  ot 
the  horse  is  a further  argument  in  its  favour.  As  a 
proof  sufficient  to  establish  these  facts,  I should  in- 
stance, that  it  requires  from  five  to  six  hours  for  a 
horse  to  masticate  a stone  of  hay,  whilst  he  will  eat  a 
stone  of  potatoes  in  twenty  minutes,  or  less.  The 
saving  of  four  hours  for  rest  is  alone  sufficient  to  pro  • 
duce  the  most  essential  difference  in  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  animal ; after  great  fatigue  also,  a 
horse  would  be  tempted  to  take  warm  food,  when  he 
would  not  eat  hay.  As  a proof  of  the  excellence  of 
this  food,  I have  at  this  time  in  my  works,  horses 
which  were  six  years  ago  purchased  of  a farmer,  who 
was  selling  off  his  stock,  as-worn  out,  and  of  little 
value,  and  which  are  yet  able  to  do  their  work  with 
the  best  horses  I have.  I think  there  is  little  doubt 
of  the  life  of  this  valuable  animal  being  considerably 
prolonged  by  this  mode  of  feeding.  I have  met  with 
but  one  instance  where  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  eat  the  potatoes’^. 

The  cost  of  hay,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  is  double  that 
of  potatoes,  but  more  frequently  three  or  four  times 
as  much.  The  loss  by  steaming  is  an  eightieth  part, 
that  of  roasting,  a sixth,  without  admitting  of  the 

* The  potatoe  top,  or  haulm,  when  properly  dried,  makes 
yery  good  litter  for  cattle.  1 have  found  it  of  very  great  service. 
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benefits  which  result  from  the  mixture  with  straw  *. 
In  the  present  season  (1807),  when  the  crop  has  fail- 
ed, I have  begun  to  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  cut 
straw  and  potatoes : to  the  horses  that  are  below 
ground,  in  the  coal-works,  and  obliged*  to  remain 
there,  1 am  under  .the  necessity  of  allowing  a propor- 
tion of  hay,  as  well  as  potatoes : formerly  it  was  14  lb. ; 
I have  now  reduced  it  to  9 lb.  of  hay,  and  5 lb.  of 
straw,  and  shall  .very  shortly  make  the  quantities 
equal.  Racks  are,  according  to  this  mode  of  feeding, 
as  unnecessary  as  they  are  productive  of  waste,  for  to 
save  trouble,  they  are  always  filled  ; and  what  is  not 
eaten  is  so  tainted  with  the  breath  of  the  animal  as  to 
be  wasted. 

i ' 

Work  horses  of  size  consume  little  if  any  thing 
short  of  two  stone  of  hay  in  24  hours ; ( working 
oxen  are  stated  by  Mr.  A.  Young,  from  an  experi- 
ment made  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,)  to  eat  two 
stone  and  a half  in  the  .same  period.  To  this  con- 
sumption must  be  added  the  unavoidable  waste  so  long 
as  the  practice  of  feeding  from  racks  continues.  I 

* Doubts  have  indeed  been  entertained  of  the  correctness  of 
this  statement  of  the  loss  sustained  by  steaming.  From  recent 
experiments  upon  eighty  pounds  at  a lime,  I have  found  the  best 
and  most  farinaceous  potatoe  rather  to  gain  than  lose.  I am  not 
enabled  from  experience  to  judge  of  the  comparative  excellence 
of  roasted  and  steamed  potatoes.  Assuming  bulk  to  be  as  re- 
quisite as  nutrition,  the  loss  in  weight  must  decide  the  question 
in  favouring  of  steaming.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  roast  two 
tons  per  day,  which  is  my  daily  consumption  ; the  surface  of  a 
square  yard  containing  only  four  stone  eight  pounds  weight  of 
potatoes. 
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have  found  the  saving  very  great  by  cutting  hay  and 
straw,  which  I do  both  when  they  are  given  mixed 
and  separate.  I was  highly  pleased  to  find  after  a very 
little  practice,  that  the  horses  preferred  the  cut  food 
to  what  was  given  uncut  in  the  racks.  When  both 
were  prsented  to  them,  they  took  what  was  cut. 

Having  destroyed  all  old  lays,  I have  no  other  hay 
than  clover : this  I propose  mixing  and  stacking  with 
alternate  layers  of  clover  and  straw,  in  nearly  equal 
proportions. 

An  ounce  of  animal  food  is  supposed,  by  Dr. 

. Pringle,  to  possess  twelve  times  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  the  same  quantity  of  vegetable  food,  and  yet 
two  ounces  of  meat  would  not  support  nature,  whilst 
twenty-four  ounces  of  bread  might  do  it : Bulk  ap- 
pears as  requisite  as  nourishment ; to  ascertain  in  what 
proportions  they  are  to  each  other  is  object  of  great 
importance  in  the  feeding  of  animals.  I question 
whether  the  cutting  of  hay  and  straw  will  not  also  be 
found  highly  beneficial,  by  facilitating  the  horse’s 
getting  his  fill.  A very  striking  instance  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  potatoe  feed  occurred  in  the  last  year  ; 
twenty  horses  were  sent  to  an  adjoining  farm,  where 
there  was  no  convenience  for  steaming  ; these  horses 
■ had  hay  in  lieu  of  potatoes,  the  same  quantity  of  oats, 
and  the  same  hours  of  work ; notwithstanding  all  the 
care  that  could  be  taken  of  them,  they  lost  their  con- 
dition, and  were  not  to  be  compared  to  the  rest  of  my 
horses. 

In  Scotland  I understand  salt  is  given  with  the 
potatoes.  1 have  no  doubt  it  may  be  found  beneficial  j 

but 
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but  the  difficulty  of  preventing  frauds,  as  well  as  the 

increase  of  expense,  has  deterred  me  from  trying  ;t. 

♦ 

The  allowance  of  oats  to  colliery  horses  is  l‘2lb. 
per  diem;  farm  horses,  8lb.  ; horses  employed  in 
drawing  very  heavy  weights,  10  lb. 

For  three  years  I have  made  use  of  carrots,  giving 
,5'lb.  to  each  horse,  and  taking  off  4 lb.  of  oats,  which 
keeps  them  in  great  health  and  spirits  ; as  much,  or 
more  so,  than  with  the  full  allowance  of  oats. 


ESTIMATE  OF  FEEDING  A FARM  HORSE  PER  DAY. 


stone  of  potatoes  at  3d.  per  stone. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

which  exceeds  an  average  price, 

0 

0 

4i 

7 lb.  of  cut  straw  id.,  labour  1 d. 

0 

0 

2 

Steaming,  ..... 

0 

0 

7 lb.  of  straw,  .... 

0 

0 

1 

S lb.  of  oats,  estimating  the  cost  at  3s.  6d. 

per  Winchester  weight,  from  40  to 

♦4- lb.  . ... 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

COLLIERY  HORSE. 

1 Stone  of  potatoes. 

0 

0 

3 

Steaming, 

0 

0 

oi- 

9 lb.  of  hay,  at  6d.  per  stone,  and  cut- 

• 

ting  id.  . . . 

0 

0 

7 lb.  of  straw. 

0 

0 

1 

12  lb.  of  oats. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 
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Horses  carrying  great  burdens  are  allow- 
ed but  10  lb.  of  oats. 

One  labourer  is  suiEcient  to  steam  and 
wash  1 80  stone  per  day. — Three  Win- 


chesters  of  6 1 lb.  weight,  of  coals,  cost 

£ 

s. 

d. 

laid  down  at  the  house,  , 

0 

0 

iO^ 

Labourer’s  wages,  . * 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

Cost  of  steaming,  at  |:d.  per  stone. 

0 

3 

9 

This  leaves  a surplus  of 

0 

1 

In  seven  months’  steaming,  this  will  amount  to 
ISl.  12s.  7d.  which  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
apparatus  in  order. 

An  average  crop  of  potatoes  may  be  estimated  at 
1400  stone,  which,  at  3d.  amounts  to  ’7l.  iOs.  On 
good  ground,  2000  stone  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, at  25\.  per  acre*. 

The  cost  of  managing  an  acre  of  potatoes,  in  a 
complete  manner,  is  15l.;  but  this  mode  ojf^ culture  is 
nearly  equal  to  a fallow,  and  puts  the  ground  in  high 
condition  for  succeeding  crops. 

* The  red  Bullock  Potatoe  answers  equally  well  for  steaming  j 
and  generally  speaking,  the  produce  is  one-half  more  than  that  of 
the  white  kidney-  I had  this  year  on  double  rows,  eight  inches 
apart,  and  five  feet  between  the  stitches,  2660  stone  per  acre. 
This  method  of  planting  potatoes  answers  extremely  well,  uniting 
hand  and  horse-hoeing. 


COST 
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COST  OF  APPARATUS  AND  STEAMING-HOUSE. 


Potatoe  washer  , 

Four  tubs,  at  21  2s,  each. 
Boiler  and  grate. 

Platform  for  the  tubs. 

Pumps 

Building 


£ s.  (i, 
12  12  O 
8 8 0 
. 5 5 0 

10  10  O 
5 5 0 

GO  O O 


^102  O O 


The  increase  of  wages,  and  advance  in  materials, 
may  enhance  the  expense  from  lOl.  to  20l.  beyond 
what  it  was  estimated  at  five  years  ago. 

In  corroboration  of  what  I have  stated,  I shall  sub- 
join the  accounts  I have  received  from  various  per- 
sons, who  have  adopted  the  feeding  with  steamed 
potatoes*. 

* I have  found  the  washing  clothes  by  steam,  in  the  same 
mode  as  potatoes,  to  answer  extremely  well,  and  to  be  attended 
with  a great  saviivj  of  labour.  The  clothes  are  steeped  in  cold 
water  for  12  hours  ; then  rubbed  with  a preparation  of  soap  and 
soda,  or  pearl  ashes  , a pound  of  soap  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  soda,  to  a stoi;e  of  clothes.  All  that  is  requusite,  is  to  have  a 
a tub  of  plane-tree,  or  fir  without  any  iron.  They  require  steam- 
ing for  about  an  hour,  and  are  afterwards  washed  out  in  cold 
water,  taking  care  to  change  it  frequently.  Farmers  will  find  this 
well  worthy  their  attention. 
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Observations,  hj  the  Bishop  of  Landnff,  on  Mr.  CuR- 
wiiN’s  Method  of  Steaming** 

I AM  now  with  Mr.  Curwen,  at  Workington,  and 
have  seen  his  manner  of  steaming  potatoes,  and  apply- 
ing them  as  a substitute  for  hay  in  the  feeding  of  horses. 
I understand  that  he  has  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  an  account  of  the  process,  and  that  he  is 
a candidate  for  a medal.  The  committee  must  be  sen- 
sible that  potatoes  have  been  used,  not  only  as  a sub- 
stitute for  hay,  but  for  corn  ; and  with  cut  straw,  both 
for  hay  and  corn.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Curwen ’s 
experiments  are,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  deserving  the 
attention  of  our  society;  they  are  carried  on  with  great 
accuracy,  and  on  the  most  extensive  plan ; and  I can 
bear  witness  to  the  excellency  of  the  machinery  with 
which  the  process  is  conducted,  and  a saving  of  labour 
mil  be  made  by  Mr.  Curwen,  in  a new  machine  he  is 
about  to  erect,  by  the  substitution  of  a wheel,  to  be 
moved  by  a rill  of  water,  in  turning  the  washer.  I 
thought  Mr.  Curwen  entitled  to  this  testhnony,  which 
may  be  mentioned  to  the  committee,  but  as  too  unim- 
portant for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

* Communications  of  the  Board  of  xAgriculture,  vol.  IV. 
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Additional  Communications  on  Steaming"^, 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sheffield. 

My  Lord, 

CoN'CiiiviNO  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your 
Lordship,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  progress 
that  feeding  of  horses  upon  steamed  potatoes  and  cut 
straw,  as  a substitute  for  hay,  is  making  in  Scotland, 
I take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  you  a letter  upon  the 
subject.  I have  now  had  some  years’  experience, 

. and  am  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  my  opinions  of 
its  efficacy,  and  the  saving  both  to  the  individual  and 
the  public.  I sent  a person,  a few  month  since,  to 
R.  S.  Dansie,  Esq.  of  Clater  Park,  Herefordshise, 
to  erect  an  apparatus,  and  to  put  tiieiii  in  ilic  method 
of  conducting  the  feeding  ; and  have  the  satisfaction 
to  find  it  answers  extremely  well,  indeed  it  cannot  fail, 
if  fairly  tried.  I wish  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  experiment. 
The  extensive  scale  of  his  Grace’s  feeding  would  make 
it  an  object  of  consequence,  and  call  the  public  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  soil  near  Woburn  would  answer  very 
well  for  the  growth  of  potatoes. 

Extending  the  culture  of  potatoes  is  an  object  of 
great  national  importance,  as  leading  to  an  increased 
growth  of  bread  corn.  Potatoes  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  this  county  from  to  3d.  per  stone,  but  may 
be  imported  from  Scotland,  free  of  all  charges,  at 
jj  i.  ; hay  is  selling  from  8d.  to  lOd.  ; since  Octo- 

*■  Communications,  &c.  vol,  V.  p.  210. 
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her,  I have  steamed  SCO  daily  ; allowing  that  quan- 
tity to  be  equal  to  half  the  number  of  stones  of  hay, 
the  saving  will  be,  at  7d.  per  stone,  ll.  17s.  per 
day. 

I beg  your  Lordship’s  jDardon,  for  occupying  so 
much  of  your  valuable  time, 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

X J.  C.  CuRWE,5f., 

WojRKiNGTON  Ha^l,  Jan.26tk,  I80Q. 


Cop^  of  a Letter  to  John  Grieve,  Esq, 

Edinburgh, 

Charlestown,  Oct,  315/,  1S05, 

Dear  Sir, 

I,  SHOULD  have  written  you  last  night,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  fatigue  of  my  ride.  I did  not  forget 
your  boiler,  but  was  informed  by  Mr.  Stainton,  that 
they  had  not  any  ready-made  boilers  of  any  kind. 

In  feeding  their  horses,  the  Carron  Company  pro- 
ceed upon  Mr.  Curwen’s  plan.  They  have  three 
tubs  steaming  at  a time,  two  of  potatoes,  and  one  of 
chopped  straw,  chaff,  or  dusting  seeds ; they  empty 
one  tub  of  potatoes  into  a large  mash  tub,  by  way  of 
bottom  layer,  then  the  tub  of  chopped  straw,  and  last, 
the  remaining  tub  of  potatoes,  and  the  whole  is 
wrought  and  mixed  up  with  a large  wooden  pestle ; 
to  this  they  add  a small  quantity  of  salt : a bucket  is 
brought  to  each  horse,  with  his  feed  of  corn  (bruised 
between  'rollers)  in  the  bottom,  and  his  proportion 

of 
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potatoes  is  filled  in  above.  When  it  is  emptied  into 
the  manger,  the  corn  is,  of  course,  uppermost,  and  the 
horse  feeder  puts  his  hand  through  the  feed  to  mix  it. 

The  proportions  they  give  to  their  large  horses  in 
the  work  are,  at  mid-day,  7lb.  of  potatoes  (raw  weight) 
to  each  horse,  and  one  pound  of  cut  straw,  mixed  with 
his  usual  quantity  of  corn.  In  the  evening,  fourteen 
pounds  of  potatoes,  and  the  same  quantity  of  straw 
mixed  with  his  corn,  or  they  mix  the  straw  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  potatoes.  They  cook  twice  a day,  and 
give  the  feed  warm.  At  their  collieries,  where. their 
horses  are  smaller,  they  give  six  pounds  at  mid-day, 
and  twelve  at  night. 

The  Carron  Company  bought  their  potatoes  this 
year  at  6d.  per  boll,  and  I have  to-day  bought  200 
at  the  same  price.  I understand  the  scheme  is  adopted 
at  the  Kinnaird  Colliery  at  Alloa  and  Halbeath,  and 
Mr.  Beaumont  and  I follow  these  examples.  I find, 
by  experiment,  that  a boll  weighs  22  stone  ayoirdu- 
poise. 

I am,  he. 

W.  WoTHERSHOONi 

By  a Scotch  newspaper,  I observe  his  Grace  the 

Duke  of 'Bedford  had  view'ed  the  coal-works  at  Hal- 
^ * 

heath,  a few  weeks. ago,  and  amongst  other  objects 
had  noticed  the  steaming  apparatus  for  preparing  po- 
tatoes. I trust  the  having  seen  it,  and  heartL  the  report 
of  its  success,  may  induce  his  Grace  to  be  the  intro- 
ducer of  it  into  Bedfordshire.  The  Rev.  St.  John 

Priest 
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Priest  attended  ihe  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Working- 
ton  this  year,  for  the  express  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  process,  and  learning,  on  the  spot,  how  far  it  had 
answered,  in  order  to  reconiinend  its  adoption  into 
Norfolk.  Mr.  St.  John  Priest  made  various  experi- 
ments also  on  the  draught  of  Scotch  (Carron)  carts.  If 
this  able  and  intelligent  S'.cretary  of  the  Norfolk  Agri- 
cultural Soci  ty  can  succeed  in  establishing  tlie  potatoe 
plan  of  feeding,  and  can  convince  the  Norfolk  farmer 
of  the  advantage  he  would  derive  from  using  single 
horse  carts  instead  of  waggons,  he  will  render  to  that 
county  a most  essential  service,  and  save  the  labour  of 
every  fifth  horse,  upon  the  most  moderate  calculation. 

I have  at  this  time  four  steaming  houses;  one  at  the 
Schoose,  a second  in  the  Stable  yard,  a third  at  Moore 
Close,  and  a fourth  at  Ewanrigg.  In  no  instance  hat 
it  failed,  where  fairly  tried.  An  experiment  was  made 
by  a neighbour  of  mine ; who  reported  to  me,  after 
some  time,  that  it  had 'not  answered:  on  enquiry,  I 
found  that  the  potatoes  were  given  as  a substitute  for 
corn,  not  hay.  Every  undertaking  so  conducted  can 
have  but  one  fate. 

Economy  in  the  feeding  of  horses  is  an  object  of 
‘importance,  both  as  it  concerns  the  individual  and  the 
public.  When  it  is  consideied,  that  six  millions  of 
the  best  acres  in  the  kingdom  are  applied  for  their 
support,  every  contrivance  which  is  calculated  to  re- 
duce the  number,  or  to  feed  them  with  a less  propor- 
tion of  ground,  is  deserving  of  serious  attention  ; and 
viewing  it  in  this  light,  I could  not  withhold  my  as- 
sent to  the  republishing  of  this  essay,  with  a view  to 

iu 
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its  more  general  circulation.  The  circumstances  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  discussions  which  have  of 
Tate  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  upon  the 
means  of  supporting,  not  only  our  present  population, 
but  an  increase  of  it,  will,  I trust,  not  only  excuse, 
but  justify,  my  compliance.  I have  great  pleasure  in 
laying  before  the  public  the  communications  I have 
received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Spedding,  and  also  from 
Mr.  Dansie,  who  assured  me,  that  was  he  now  to 
propose  relinquishing  the  feeding  his  horses  with  po- 
tatoes, there  would  be  as  much  opposition  to  his  so 
doing,  as  he  met  with  when  he  first  commenced  it. 

1 have  reason  to  believe  potatoe  feeding  is  practised 
to  a considerable  extent  in  Liverpool. 

1 have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vance which  had  taken  place  during  the  month  of 
November,  in  the  price  of  potatoes.  This  obliged 
me,  from  a due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  labour- 
ing community,  to  discontinue  my  steaming,  and  to 
offer  the  potatoes  to  sale,  which  produced  the  effect 
expected  By  this  means  I succeeded  in  reducing  the 
price  of  this  usef  ul,  and  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
absolute  necessary  of  life,  to  sixpence  per  stone : a 
price  greater  than  it  could  be  wished  they  should  be 
at ; but  below  which  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  them  in  such  a season,  lest  in  afford- 
ing a temporary  benefit  a lasting  injury  should  be 
done,  by  discouraging  the  very  general  growth  of  po- 
tatoes. 

In  the  stead  of  potatoes,  four  pounds  of  oats  was 
3dded  per  diem  to  each  ho'rse,  with  six  pounds  of  ca> 
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rots  and  steamed  straw.  This  feeding  did  not  answer, 
and  the  horses  daily  lost  their  condition,  and  were  re- 
duced  to  a state  I had  never  before  had  my  horses  in. 
Fortunately  1 was  ena'  led  a month  ago  to  purchase  a 
large  quantity  of  blacF  potatoes  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, which  though  considered  inferior  for  the  table, 
answer  extremely  wcl!  for  steaming.  The  great  and 
manifest  change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  pota- 
toes were  restored  to  the  horses,  has  done  more  to 
convince?  my  own  servants,  and  the  individuals  here, 
of  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  feeding,  than  all  that 
has  passed  untler.  their  observation  for  the  last  six 
years.  The  proof  arising  from  circumstances  quite 
unforeseen,  of  the  excellence  of  potatoe  feeding,  car- 
ries such  conviction,  that  I was  unwilling  it  should 
not  be  added  to  the  ample  testimony  previously  given 
on  the  subject. 

JVorVmgton  Hall,  Ftlruary  22,  1S03. 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Curvven,  and  in  the  daily  habit  of 
seeing  and  attending  to  his  work  horses,  hereby. cer- 
tify, that  the  amendment  and  improvement  in  their 
condition  (without  any  diminutiv  n of  work,  and  not- 
withstanding the  u-;Commoa  wetness  and  severity  of 
the  weather)  within  the  last  few  weeks,  since  they  have 
had  their  potatoe  feeding  restored  to  them,  .is  most 
striking,  smpassing  vv’  at  we  could  have  believed  or 
credited,  if  we  had  not  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
fact. 

We 
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We  are  free  to  own,  although  the  majority  of  us 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  attendiiig  the  horses  led  with 
potatoes  for  years,  we  were  not  so  fully  sensible  as  we 
now  are,  from  the  experience  of  seeing  the  potat  oes 
taken  from  the  horses  and  again  restored  to  them,  of 
the  excellence  of  the  feeding,  and  how  especially  the 
potatoes  contribute  to  the  health  and  condition  of  the 
liorses. 

WILLIAM  HOODLESS,  Land  Agent. 

ISAAC  KENDALL,  Bailiff. 

THOS  MOORE,  Groom. 

JOHN  DICKINSON,  Farrier. 

JOS  Dk  KINSON,  ^ 

THOM  AS  CO  rriEILL  Horse  Keepers. 


GEORGE  ACI  KIN,  Bailiff,  Moor  Close. 
BORRIS  EDKIN. 

GEORGE  COOKSON.  ‘ 

DARCEY  CORVEN. 

EDWD.  CHAPELHOW. 


My  Dear  Sir, 

I AM  sorry  i cannot  comply  with  your  desire,  to  state 
the  result  of  my  last  winter  trial  of  steamed  potatoes 
as  a food  for  horses,  wit  It  all  the  accuracy  I could 
wish  ; for  as  I resorted  to  it  from  necessity,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  experiment  merely,  I did  not  pay 
that  exact  attention  to  the  quantities  used  which  I 
might  have  done.  This  much,  however,  I can  safely 
state,  that  it  enabled  me  to  maintain  a quantity  of 
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stock,  which,  from  the  failure  of  my  hay  crop,  and 
deficiency  of  other  fodder,  I could  not  by  any  other 
means  have  effected,  . I had  nine  horses,  and  to  main- 
tain them,  four  acres  of  potatoes,  one  of  carrots,  and 
two  of  pease,  cut  in  the  bloom,’  b'ut  a weak  crop, 
grown  on  poor  worn-out  land.  From  the  potatoes  I 
supplied  my  family,  the  consumption  of  which  I com- 
puted at  80  bushels,  and  fatted  10  swine,  which  de- 
voured me  1 80 ; these  being  somewhat  more  than  the 
produce  of  one  acre,  there  were  left  only  three  for  my 
horse  consumption.  A ton  of  hay  was  ccnsumed  ia 
occasional  feeds  to  a saddle  horse  and  two  colts,  ia 
a distant  shed,  when  the  weather  did  not  permit  the 
potatoes  being  carried  to  them  ; but  as  one-third  of 
the  pease  straw  remained  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  I 
did  not  take  this  into  account,  but  considered  my  nine 
horses  to  have  been  daily  supported  on  the  six  acres 
above  stated.  The  pease  straw  was  cut  to  mix  with 
the  potatoes.  As  these  horses  fed  on  hay  would  not 
have  consumed  less  than  25  tons  (a  good  crop  for 
thirteen  acres),  the  advantage  of  the  mode  is  so  deci- 
sive in  my  mind,  that  I have  resolved  to  continue  it 
as  the  regular  practice  of  my  farm.  The  expense  to 
me  is  trifling  ; one  woman  executed  the  whole,  be- 
sides attending  entirely  on  23  head  of  cattle,  (pulling 
and  leading  the  turnips  they  consumed) ; and  my  local 
situation  giving  me  the  advantage  of  refuse  wood, 
which  wmuld  otherwdse  be  of  small  value,  even  fuel  is 
an  inconsiderable  object.  I’he  condition  of  the  horses 
were  unexceptionable,  they  were  only  too  fat,  though 
the  work  they  performed  was  very  heavy;  four  of 
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them  (regular  cart  horses),  with  the  assistance  of  two 
colts  In  ploughing  the  fallows,  did  the  whole  tillage 
of  70  acres,  and  for  different  crops  led  me  2400 
bushels  of  lime  and  150  of  coal  from  a distance  of 
14  miles,  besides  doing  all  the  extra  work  which  a 
family  in  the  country  must  require.  I allowed  each 
horse  above  91b.  of  oats  per  day,  but  I think  a great 
saving  might  be  made  in  the  article  of  potatoes,  with 
advantage,  and  I intend  to  try  it,  by  substituting  a 
large  proportion  of  straw.  I neither  weighed  or  mea- 
sured the  green  crops,  but  both  potatoes  and  carrots 
were  very  fair,  though  the  latter,  being  drilled  at  30 
inches,  could  not  be  very  heavy  by  the  acre. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithfid  Servant, 

John  Shedding. 

To  John  Christian  Cukwen,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Clcaior  Park,  Nov.  lOlh,  IS07. 

Dear  Sir, 

I RETURN  you  many  thanks  for  the  favour  of  your 
letter,  as  also  for  the  civilities  you  showed  me  when 
at  Workington,  where  I much  wished  to  have 
stayed  longer  had  the  weather  proved  fair.  I think 
the  weight  mentioned  in  your  letter  must  have 
been  of  your  turnips,  although  mentioned  at  the  top 
as  potatoe  produce.  My  potatoes  were  as  follows : 
Early  Manchester,  on  ten  yards  square,  7 bushels  of 
customary  measure,  each  bushel  weighing 
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112lb.;  Blue  potatoes,  5 bushels  Specks;  London 

White,  4 bushels  3 pecks;  the  stitches  were  only  three 

feet  a part;  as  the  summer  proved  so  very  dry,  might 

be  in  their  favour.  I have  five  large  pigs,  ( which, 

when  fat,  are  expected  to  weigh  3601b.  each)  on 

steamed  potatoes  only  ; this  food  will  be  continued  till 

near  half  fat,  then  some  pease  or  bean  flower  will  be 

added;  they  now  eat  350lb.  in  24  hours.  J have 

three  breeding  sows,  one  boar,  and  several  small  pigs, 

% 

supported  with  the  same  food.  My  six  cart  horses 
have  each  SOib.  a-day  of  steamed  potatoes  and  cut- 
straw,  with  the  addition  of  five  pounds  of  carrots  to 
each  horse;  they  have  only  one  bushel  of  oats  or  beans 
bruised,  and  one  bushel  of  bran  allowed  per  the  week, 
and  I think  of  withdrawing  the  bran,  now  they  have 
carrots,  I had  270lb.  of  this  vegetable  on  ten  yards 
square,  and  one  hundred  weight  of  tops  ; the  summer 
being  so  very  dry,  proved  very  unfavourable  to  veger 
table  crops  ; my  carrots  had  many  vacant  places, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  a much  heavier  crop 
to  the  prospect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  Dansie. 


The following  interesting  Communication  was  sent  me, 
some  time  ago,  from  a very  intelligent  Officer, 
who  had  served  long  in  India. 

During  the  last  seven  years  of  my  residence  in  In- 
dia, I served  with  a corps  of  native  cavalry,  and  had 
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frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  mode  usually 
adopted  by  the  natives  of  Hindoostan  in  their  manage- 
ment of  that  useful  and  beautiful  animal^  the  Horse, 
as  respects  his  food  and  shoeing ; in  this  latter  part, 
viz.  shoeing,  the  practice  for  many  ages,  both  as  to 
the  shoe  and  nail,  is  that  recommended  by  Professor 
Coleman,  in  his  late  elegant  and  useful  work  on  that 
subject.-  Horses  are  never  used  in  agriculture,  and 
those  used  in  the  cavalry,  or  for  pleasure,  are  con- 
stantly housed,  and  with  a double  collar  and  hind 
picquet.  Their  food  is  either  a large  species  of  pulse, 
called,  in  Hindoostan,  Channa,  which  is  bruised 
and  steeped  for  a few  hours;  or  a smaller  kind  of 
pulse,  called  Colli;  this  is  boiled,  reduced  to  a paste, 
and  given  in  balls;  there  is  also  a third  mode  some- 
times practised,  which  is  equal  parts  of  channa  and 
barley,  ground  to  a coarse  flower,  and  given  in  balls ; 
the  quantity  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  weight,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  with  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds  of  hay.  It  is  to  be  observed,  the  horses  of 
flindoostan  are  generally  under  the  size  of  the  Eng- 
lish saddle  horse;  the  standard  for  the  cavalry  of  the 
East  India  Company  being  fourteen  and  a half  hands, 

■ and  there  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring 
a sufficient  number  at  that  standard. 

I have  always  been  an  advocate  for  cutting  hay  and  ‘ 
straw,  and  bruising  corn,  for  cattle  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  am  convinced,  that  any  man  who  has  paid 
attention  to  the  subject  will  soon  see  the  advantage 
that  must  result  from  the  adoption  of  that  practice. 

My  attention  was  particularly  called  to  this  subject 

by 
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by  a circumstance  which  came  under  my  notice  when 
with  the  cavalry  under  Lord  Lake,  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Junna,  18u4.  Channa,  the  usual  food  for 
the  cavalry,  being  scantily  supplied,  Lord  Lake  ordered 
the  horses  to  be  fed  with  equal  parts  of  channa  and 
barley,  bruised  and  steeped  in  the  usual  way,  but  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  size  of  the  barley  and  channa, 
and  inattention  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  it  prepared,  the  greater  part  of  the  barley  was 
given  entire,  and  passed  through  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines of  the  horses,  apparently  little,  if  at  all,  im- 
paired in  its  nutritive  quality. 

The  general  scarcity  of  grain  which  prevailed  at  that 
time  induced  many  thousands  to  flock  to  the  British 
camp  in  search  of  food,  and  I daily  witnessed,  for 
weeks  together,  many  hundreds  of  all  ages  and  sexes 
coming  into  the  lines  of  our  cavalry,  and  anxiously 
collecting  and  carrying  away  the  excrement  as  it  fell 
from  the  horse;  this  they  exposed  for  a few  hours  to 
the  sun,  and  by  rubbing  and  sifting  it,  procured  a 
large  supply  of  good  food. 


Process  of  Steaming. 

The  washer  being  removed  by  the  crane,  to  the 
place  where  the  dirty  potatoes  are  laid,  is  filled  two- 
thirds  (about  I 6 stone),  and  then  is  set  into  its  box, 
and  turned  slowly  round,  the  potatoes  cleaning  them- 
selves by  rolling  down  the  inclined  plane,  which  is 
formed  by  turning  the  washer;  five  minutes  are  more 

than 
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than  sufficient  to  clean  them  completely  ; when  lifted 
from  the  box,  a little  clean  water  is  pumped  upon 
them,  and  they  are  suffered  to  stand  a few  minutes  to 
drain.  They  are  then  emptied  into  the  receiver, 
ready  for  the  tubs.  The  tubs  are  taken  from  the  platr 
form  by  the  crane,  and  placed  under  the  receiver, 
filled  and  placed  upon  their  respective  stands,  when 
the  steam  is  turned  upon  them.  If  the  steam  be 
strong,  forty  minutes  is  rather  above  the  period  requi- 
site to  prepare  them.  As  soon  as  they  are  completely 
done,  the  steam  comes  out  at  the  cock,  where  the  con- 
densed water  is  let  off.  The  steam  is  then  taken  off 
and  the  tops  being  also  removed,  the  tubs  are  suffered 
to  remain  a short  period  to  let  the  steam  evaporate, 
which  makes  the  potatoes  dryer  and  better  for  mix- 
ing ; cut  straw  is  piit  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone  cooler, 
and  the  potatoes  poured  upon  it;  they  are  then 
beaten  with  a wooden  pestle;  when  more  straw  is  put 
to  them,  and  the  whole  is  turned  with  a spade,  and 
again  beaten,  till  the  whole  is  completely  mixed.  It 
is  given  rather  warm.  Much  care  and  attention  is  re- 
quisite to  clean  the  cooler,  and  also  the  horses  man- 
gers; otherwise  the  potatoes  would  soon  be  turned  sour: 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this  object.  The 
mangers  are  frequently  scraped  with  an  iron  instru- 
ment, made  for  that  purpose,  which  permits  its  clean- 
ing all  the  corners.  In  order  to  be  able  to  mix  a 
larger  proportion  of  straw,  I now  steam  a part  of  it  as 
is  practised  in  Scotland.  Perfect  cleanliness  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  . Water  is  conveyed  by  a pipe  into 
the  tub  in  which  the  washer  turns.  Where  water  can 
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be  commanded;  the  more  frequently  it  is  changed  the 
better,  which  is  effected  by  drawing  a plug  from  the 
bottom.  It  requires  so  slow  a motion  for  washing  the 
potatoes,  that  I did  not  tind  it  answer  so  well  by  hav- 
ing the  machine  turned  by  water. 


TO  J.  C.  CURWEN,  ESO. 


‘ IVorkingtorij  Nov.lQth,  I8O7. 

SIR, 

According  to  your  order,  the  water  exhaled  from 
. the  potatoes  in  steaming  has  been  tried  upon  a horse 
which  was  purchased  for  the  hounds;  four  gallons  of 
water  from  steaming  was  given  it  for  some  days,  every 
morning  and  evening;  the  only  effect  it  appeared  to 
produce,  v/as  its  operating  as  a diuretic ; the  horse  was 
very  weak  when  we  began  with  him,  and  on  the  fifth 
day  it  died ; I opened  him,  and  found  no  defect  in  his 
stomach  or  bowels,  nor  did  it  appear  the  water  given 
him  had  produced  any  injurious  effects  ; nor  do  I be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death,  or  some 
appearance  would  have  been  discernible. 


JOHN  DIXON,  Farrier. 


TO  J.  C.  CURWEN,  ESQ. 

JForkington,  Jan.  10,  I8O9. 

SIR, 

Agreeable  to  your  orders,  I commenced  nine  days 
ago  to  give  1 8 quarts  a day  of  the  water  that  exhales  from 
the  steaming  of  potatoes,  to  a horse  that  was  attacked 
with  a shot  of  grease.  I could  perceive  no  visible 
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effect,  but  by  rest  and  attention  the  horse  has  im- 
proved in  condition,  and  is  returned  to  its  work.  The 
effect  of  this  trial  has  confirmed  the  opinion  enter- 
tained on  the  experiment  of  last  year,  that  there  is 
nothing  poisonous  in  the  water  extracted  from  the 
potatoe  by  steaming. 

T?IOMAS  MOORE,  Groom. 

• * 

Since  the  former  part  of  this  paper  was  finished, 
the  price  of  potatoes  has  advanced  to  6d.  per  stone, 
with  every  appearance  of  being  still  higher.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  I have  found  it  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided with  some  substitute,  as  I consider  myself  bound 
to  stop  my  steaming  whenever  this  invaluable  root  ex- 
ceeds (id.,  and  to  sell  my  potatoes  to  the  poor.  I 
have  doubled  the  proportion  of  straw  mixed  in  steam- 
ing, and  adopted  the  method  used  in  Scotland,  of 
steaming  a part  of  the  straw.  I give  only  one  stone 
to  each  horse  per  day,  and  on  Sundays  substitute  an 
additional  quantity  of  carrots  in  Jieu  of  potatoes  ; the 
saving  of  potatoes  is  considerably  above  one-half. 

To  my  farm  horses  1 now  allow  6lb.  of  carrots,  and 
6lb.  of  oats:  Colliery  horses,  8lb.  of  hay  and  8lb. 
of  straw,  cut  together. 


The  expense  of  feeding  is  as  follows : 


£ 

s. 

d. 

7lb.  of  steamed  potatoes. 

- 

0 

0 

si 

6ib.  of  oats, 

0 

0 

6 

6lb.  of  carrots, 

- 

o 

0 

A stone  of  straw, 

- 

0 

0 

2 

0 

i 

2 
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COLLIERY  HOIC5ES. 


8lb.  of  hiiy,  and  Slb.  of  straw, 
Cutting, 

7lb.  of  steamed  potatoes, 

1 2lb.  of  oats, 

Clb.  of  carrots, 


three  hours : 

Say  half  a day’s  cutting  of  70  stone. 
Man,  _ j - - 

Boy, 

Morse,  _ - - - 


9d.  per  stone 


£ 

0 

V « 

cl 

0 

0 

5 5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0:^ 

so  stone 

in 

£ 

s. 

cl 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

C 

0 

4 

5 

igs  per  stone. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

3 

15 

0 

With  hay  and  straw  mixed, 
50  stone  of  hay  at  9d. 

50  of  straw  at  2d. 

Cutting  at  0|d.  per  stone, 


£,  s.  cl 

1 17  0 

0 8 4 

O 0 


S— 


2 12  li 
Gain  per  day, 


2 U)i 


How  far  this  feeding  will  be  found  to  answer,  I will 

not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  should  meet  with  opposi- 
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tioii  is  natural,  from  the  aversion  to  every  thing  that  Is 
new.  It  will,  however^  be  fully  proved.  I am  the 
more  encoui'ciged,  from  the  belief  that  a great  part  of 
the  subsi^  tence  taken  both  by  man  and  animals  is  of 
no  further  importance  than  to  fill  the  stomach,  for 
otherwise  how  should  we  account  for  the  labouring 
classes  being  better  able  to  support  the  fatigues  of  la- 
bour than  the  higher  orders,  whose  food  contains  a 
fourth  more  nourishment  than  their’s  ; with  every  al- 
lowance for  habit,  still  there  must  be  in  their  food  all 
that  is  necessary  for  health  and  exertion. 

Since  the  preceding  hints  on  feeding  of  horses  were 
prepared  for  the  press,  circumstances  have  occurred 
which  imperiously  command  my  suspending  the  fur- 
ther steaming  of  potatoes  for  the  present  season. 

The  severity  with  which  the  inter  has  commenced, 
the  general  deficiency  of  the  potatoe  crop,  and  the 
great  injury  which  it  has  sustained  by  the  w^et,  as  w^ell 
as  the  further  loss  of  what  is  now  in  the  ground  by  be- 
ing frost-bitten,  have  combined  to  advance  the  price 
to  7d.  and  8d.  per  stone,  and  to  create  a just  cause  of 
alarm,  lest  they  should  be  much  higher.  A due  re- 
gard to  the  interests  and  comfort  of  the  labouring 
classes  compels  me  to  reserve  my  potatoes  for  their 
use,  and  to  have  recourse  .to  other  substitutes  for  feed- 
ing my  horses.  Though  I had  not  half  a crop,  I 
have  still  ,on  hand  thirty  thousand  stone,  w'hich  will 
have  a pow^erful  influence  in  keeping  dowmthe  market 
price,  and  insuring  a plentiful  supply. 


Mr 
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My  horses  being  accustomed  to  warm  food,  would 
have  suffered  much  from  an  entire  change  of  system, 
particularly  the  aged  horses ; I have  therefore  adopted 
the  plan  of  steaming  cut  straw,  and  mixing  their 
ground  oats  with  it,  which  I find  they  eat  with  avidity. 
I have  had  too  little  experience  to  pronounce  deci- 
dedly on  its  success ; but  from  the  trial  hitherto  had, 
it  has  all  the  appearance,  of  answering  extrerhely  well* 

The  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop  must  force  convic- 
tion on  the  public  mind,  of  the  advantages  which  must 
necessarily  result  from  a general  adoption  of  my  plan. 
Thus,  food  which  was  raised  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  horses,  may  in  a moment  of  scarcity  be- 
come the  support  of  man.  How  many  thousands  w ill 
this  year  participate  in  the  benefit  of  it!  Yet  such  is 
the  infatuation  of  the  many,  that  a very  little  matter 
would  some  years  ago  have  induced  the  mob  to  pull 
down  my  steaming  houses,  and  destroy  my  apparatus*, 
and  now%  but  for  this  plan,  they  w'ould  feel  the  most 
severe  pressure  from  the  want  of  potatoes ! 

The  cost  of  feeding  my  farm  horses  upon  my 
present  plan  will  stand  thus  : 


1 stone  of  cut  straw,  steamed 
8lb.  of  oats, 

6lb.  of  carrots, 

Sib,  of  straw. 


$•  cl  t 
0 0 *2^ 

0 0 8 

O O ^ 

0 O 1 


O 1 2 
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COLLIERY  HORSES. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

8lb.  of  hay,  and  8lb.  of  straw,  cut. 

0 

0 

5h 

61b.  of  carrots,  . - - 

0 

0 

I2lb.  of  oats,  - 

0 

1 

0 

I stone  of  steamed  straw. 

0 

0 

H 

0 

1 

lOi 

l]ay  valued. at  8d.  per  stone;  O^d.  for  cutting; 
straw  at  2d.  per  stone. 

Should  I find  the  horses  unable  to  perform  their 
work  upon  this  food,  I shall  make  an  addition  of  some 
few  pounds  of  oats.  What  price  hay  may  rise  to, 
should  the  season  continue  with  the  severity  it  has 
begun,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  By  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  oats,  I should  have  very  little  doubt  of  being 
able  to  do  altogether  without  hay  ; for  example,  hay 
at  ]2d.  per  stone,  and  oats  at  14d.,  I should  prefer 
six  pounds  of  oats,  with  a stone  of  cut  straw,  costing 
8d.  to  a stone  of  hay  at  12d. 

When  steamed  potatoes  are  given,  the  less  water  the 
horses  have  the  better. 

It  will  naturally  be  expected  of  me,  that  I should 
not  withhold  from  the  public  the  result  of  eight  years’ 
practice  of  feeding  horses  and  work-oxen  with 
steamed  potatoes. 

If  it  were  in  my  power  to  add  w^eight  to  my  former 
opinions  and  assertions,  I should  be  justified  in  de- 
claring that  every  former  predilection  for  the  plan  is 
strengthened,  and  I have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the 

D opinion 
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opinions  of  all  who  are  concerned  or  conversant  with 
this  method  of  feeding,  completely  coinciding  with  me 
in  favour  of  it. 

The  suspension  and  resuming  of  the  potatoes  in  the 
last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  crop,  aftbrded 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  excellency  of  the 
food.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  were  taken  from  the 
horses  they  began  visibly  to  fail ; and  their  amend- 
ment was  as  apparent  on  returning  to  potatoes.’  I 
have  this  winter  fed  working  oxen  on  steamed  pota-^ 
toes,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  cut  straw,  with  a 
few  turnips  and  12lb.  of  uncut  wheat  straw.  They 
have  kept  their  condition,  and  stood  their  work  better 
than  they  are  reported  to  have  done  when  fed  on  hay. 


THE  MEANS. 


OF 
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SUPPLYING  MILK  FOR  THE  POOR*. 


MY  LORD, 

The  increased  spirit  with  which  agricultural  pursuits 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  years  past,  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Empire,  may  in  no  small  degree 
be  attributed  to  the  zeal  and  attention  of  your  Honour- 
able Board. 

The  encouragement  it  has  held  out,  has  proved  a 
powerful  inducement  for  undertaking  different  expe- 
riments; and  by  the  communications  of  their  results 
to  the  public,  much  useful  knowledge  has  been  dif- 
fused. 

Confiding  in  your  experienced  indulgence,  and  sti- 
mulated by  the  premium  offered  for  the  management 
of  winter  dairies  and  supply  of  milk  for  the  poor, 
I beg  leave  to  submit,  with  great  diflidence,  the  result 
of  what  I have  done  in  the  last  two  years,  towards  ac- 
complishing those  objects. 

The  vicinity  of  a large  and  populous  town  had  pre- 
viously afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
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with  the  great  scarcity  of  milk,  and  consequent  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor,  especially  where  there  are  young 
families,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  a supply  at  any  price. 

My  attention  had  long  been  called  to  the  subject, 
and  the  accidental  perusal  of  a tract*  intended  to  show 
the  number  of  lives  lost  to  the  community  for  want  of 
this  salubrious  aliment  for  young  children,  which, 
united  with  the  encouragement  given  me  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 
Adelphi,  determined  me  on  making  the  experiment  of 
furnishing  a plentiful  supply  of  new  milk  during  the 
winter, 

I am  fully  aware  that,  to.  enable  the  public  to  reap 
any  extensive  advantage,  it  must  be  dearly  and  satis? 
f^ctorily  proved,  that  a fair  and  adequate  profit  is  to  be 
made.  To  increase  the  means  of  subvsistence  has  in 
all  instances  a claim  to  public  favour,  but  to  entitle  the 
plan  to  be  recommended  to  the  Agriculturist,  it  must 
be  proved  to  be  individually  advantageous.  With  this 
view,  my  first  enquiries  were  directed  to  ascertain  the 
most  usual  modes  of  feeding  dairy  cows  during  the 
winter  months,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  and 
populous  towns,  as  also  the  expense  attending  it. 

I found,  wherever  any  quantity  of  milk  was  sup- 
plied, that  the  principal  dependence  was  upon  grains 
got  from  breweries  or  distilleries,  and  there  was  no 
other  method  known  by  which  it  could  be  obtained  in 
any  profitable  quantity. 

» By  Samuel  Ferns,  M.D. 
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The  daily  expense  of  the  feed  of  a milch-cow,  near 
London,  is  estimated,  during  the  winter  months,  at 
two  shillings  per  day.  The  usual  allowance  as  under : 


Height  «f  Foo4. 

St.  tb.  . £ S.  Cl. 

5 2 One  and  a half  bushel  of  grains  0 0 9 

■6  6 Two  bushels  of  turnips,  at  5d.  per 

bushel  - - - O-  0 10 

O 12  Twelve  pounds  of  hay  - 0 0 5 


12  G 0 2 0 


A bushel  of  grains  weighs  3 stone  lOlb. ; turnips, 
S stone  3 lb. ; the  London  grains  may  probably  not  be 
so  heavy,  as  they  have  a better  method  of  extracting 
the  farinaceous  matter  from  them  than  what  is  prac« 
tised  fn  countrv  breweries. 

Where  hay  alone  was  given,  or  in  chief  part,  I was 
not  so  foitunate  as  to  be  able  to  find  a single  instance, 
in  which  any  steps  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  the 
ejuantity  consumed  in  24  hours  inthefeedingone,  or  any 
number  of  cows  ; or  the  supposed  expense  attending 
it.  The  answer  my  enquiries  received,  in.  one  of  the 
first  dairy  districts  near  to  London,  where  hay  only  is 
used,v\  ..s,  "‘That  they  gave  just  as  much  hay  as  the  cows 
would  eat.’^  From  the  few  trials  I have  made  with  the 
long- horned  cattle,  I am  Inclined  to  believe  a milch- 
cow  would  consume,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  from 
two  ^tone  to  two  stone  and  a half  of  hay . 

The  objections  against  feeding  with  hay,  are.  First, 
the  expense,  which  is  much  too  high  in  the  situations 
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where  milk  is  most  recjulred,  to  enable  the  dairy-man 
k)  afford  it,  either  in  sufficient  quantities,  or  at  a piice 
to  benefit  the  poor.  Secondly,  there  are  besides,  few 
populous  towns  so  circumstanced  as  to  admit  of  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  hay-ground  being  procured  for  the 
support  of  extensive  winter  dairies  ; but.  Thirdly,  sup- 
posing it  could  be  had,  the  superior  profits  to  be  made 
by  a summer  dairy  w'ould  decide  in  favour  of  applying 
it  to  that  purpose, 

Most  Farmers  consider  it  as  more  profitable  to  make 
butter  in  winter,  than  to  sell  their  milk  I strongly 
suspect  their  calculations  on  this  subject  not  very 
correctly  made,  as  I slidll  endeavour  to  show. 

Plaving  no  means  of  procuring  grains,  and  the  price 
of  hay  precluding  the  possibility  of  employing  it  in 
feeding  milch-cows  with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  I 
was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  other  me- 
thod. One  of  the  most  experienced  breeders  and 
feeders  of  cattle  in  the  county  of  Durham,  or  probably 
in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  C.  Mason,  is  of  opinion,  that  no 
animal  will  pay  the  expense  cf  feeding  on  hay  at  2d. 
per  stone,  in  which  I entirely  agree  with  him.  This 
opinion  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Elman,  and 
various  other  persons  of  great  practical  experience. 

On  the  first  proposition  for  substituting  green  food 
for  the  support  of  my  dairy  in  winter,  1 was  discou- 
raged by  a very  prevalent  opinion,  that  cotvs  could 
not  be  kept  in  condition  or  health  on  this  food  alone. 

I should  most  probably  have  declined  the  attempt,  had 
I not  witnesssed  the  complete  success  of  other  experi- 
ments 
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ments  as  much  at  variance  with  received  opinions  and 
common  practice. 

Having  matured  my  plan,  I determined  to  appro- 
priate twenty-two  acres  of  land,  within  less  than  a mile 
of  a town  containing  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
a view  of  raising  green  crops  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying it  with  milk,  and  for  the  support  of  my  other 
stock,  during  the  winter  months.  I was  in  a great 
measure  ignorant  of  the  quantity  of  green  food  that 
would  be  required  for  each  head  of  cattle. 

The  ground  was  cropped  with  four  acres  of  drum- 
head cabbages  ; six  acres  of  common  red  turnip  ; two 
acres  of  Swedish  turnip ; one  of,  kohlrabi ; and  nine 
acres  of  coleseed.  The  milch-cows  were  turned  out 
in  good  weather  into  a dry  sheltered  pasture  of  six- 
teen acres,  which  had  been  so  hard  stinted,  as  to  af- 
ford them  little  or  no  food,  but  had  the  advantag^_of^ 
plenty  of  good  water.  \ 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1804,  the  cabbages 
were  transplanted  : by  this  early  planting  they  have  al- 
ways succeeded  better  than  those  of  my  neighbours 
which  were  later  set.  The  turnips  were  sown  by  the 
drill,  in  stitches  at  three  feet  distance,  and  the  utmost 
attention  paid  to  the  cleaning  of  the  whole,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  present  crop,  but  for  that  of  the 
succeeding  ones.  The  turnips  proved  a failing  crop 
in  many  parts  ; the  other  green  crops  were  very  pro- 
ductive and  weighty.' 

The  stock  of  cattle  fed  in  sheds  consisted  of  thirty- 
three;  twenty-two  milch-cows,  eight  of  them  had  been 
spring  calvers,  the  remainder  heifers.  I notice  this 

circumstance, 
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circumstance,  to  account  for  the  apparent  smallness 

of  the  quantity  of  milk  afforded,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  milch-cows. 

I was  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  the  greatest  part  of  my  stock  before  my  winter 
■crop  was  exhausted ; having  no  preparation  for  soil- 
ing them  in  the  house  during  summer,  nor  any  distant 
pastures  of  less  value  than  the  lands  I occupied  near  to 
the  town,  to  continue  them  for  another  season.  Much 
pf  the  success  of  the  experiment  depended  on  the 
condition  the  stock  should  be  in,  to  enable  me  to 
dispose  of  them  early,  and  with  little  loss.  I have 
been  amused  at  the  various  objections  which  have 
been  brought  forward  against  my  mode  of  feeding 
milch-cows.-^What  has  been  most  strongly  urged,  is, 
the  injury  to  their  health,  by  constantly  keeping  them 
in  the  house.  One  gentleman  gravely  brings  forward 
an  instance  of  a farmer’s  losing  28  milch-cows  out  of 
1 20,  by  feeding  them'  on  potatoes,  and  supposes  the 
advantage  of  feeding  my  colliers  cheaply,  makes  the 
loss  of  a few  milch-cows  of  no  consequence. — In  four 
years,  I have  lost  but  one  cow,  and  that  from  a blow : 
In  no  instance  have  I ever  seen  any  reason  to  believe 
the  health  of  the  cattle  to  be  injured ; on  the  contrary, 
their  condition  is  superior  to  that  of  any  neighbouring 
stock.  What  was  said  of  them  last  year,  by  a farmer 
and  miller  of  extensive  practice,  is  a just  description, 
that  the  milch  cows  were  in  such  condition  he  should 
have  supposed  them  “ miller’s  cows,  with  the  public 
for  their  feeder.”  The  heifers . I have  annually  sold, 
have  been  in  such  forward  condition,  as  to  bring  nearly 

their 
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fhdr  original  cost.  I had  eight  three-years  old  hei- 
fers, intended  to  be  kept  for  stock  j a bull  and  four 
cow*  for  fattening;  and  besides  these,  I wintered  thirt)'-? 
five  head  of  Highland  heifers,  and  sixty -five  sheep. 

In  dry  and  moderate  weather,  the  inilch-cows  re^* 
mained  out  from  ten  o’clock  till  .towards  evening. 
From  their  being  kept  in  open  sheds  they  were  less 
sensibly  affected  by  the  cold.  A greater  degree  of 
warmth  is  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  their  milking  ; 
but  I do  not  believe,  so  kept,  they  would  have  been 
in  such  thriving  and  healthy  condition. 

The  first  cattle  sheds  erected  at  the  S^choose  were 
with  open  arches.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  a 
draft  of  cold  air  is  very  injurious  to  milch  cows,  and 
greatly  prejudicial  to  their  milking.  A further  fault  v/as 
that  the  sheds  were  not  sufficiently  lofty ; in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  heat  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun 
on  the  roof  distressed  the  cattle  in  summer.  The 
sheds  were  also  too  narrow,  and  had  no  contrivance 
to  collect  and  preserve  the  urine.  These  1 have  taken 
down  and  rebuilt ; they  are  now  so  lofty,  as  to  prevent 
the  cattle  being  too  warm,  or  suffering  from  partial 
drafts  of  air.  I'he  urine  is  preserved,  and  collected 
in  pits,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  barrels,  and  taken 
to  saturate  the  mould.  Latterly  the  potatoe-halm  has 
been  collected,  and  brought  into  a yard,  and  on  these 
the  urine  is  thrown,  by  which  means  it  is  converted 
into  very  good  manure : such  of  the  halm  as  can  be 
got  perfectly  dry,  we  use  in  spring  for  litter. 

I found  it  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  cabbages 
^rst : they  required  much  labour  and  unremitting  at- 
tention 
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tendon  in  freeing  them  of  decayed  leaves ; and  after 
frost,  the  difficulty  is  still  greater  ; it  is,  however,  in- 
dispensably necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  being  tainted. 

I had  last  year  thirty-five  tons  and  a half  of  cabbages 
per  acre,  or  2352  plants,  at  a distance  of  four  feet  and  a 
half  from  each  other,  and  with  but  fourteen  tons  of 
manure j some  of  the  cabbages  weighed  .5.5lb.:  the 
same  ground  has  this  year  produced  sixty  Winchesters 
of  barley,  for  one  sown  with  Mr.  M’Dowelbs  drill. 

The  last  two  years,  I have  not  been  successful  with 
cabbages,  the  severity  of  the  winter  having  destroyed 
my  young  plants.  Cabbages  are  a great  convenience 
in  case  of  a long  duration  of  frost,  when  turnips  cannot 
be  procured.  The  1000  headed  cabbage  I have  found 
answer  a tolerable  purpose,  but  I have  no  idea  of  their 
repaying  the  labour  of  stripping  the  leaves. 

The  cabbages  planted  were  the  drum-heac  cabbage. 

I wish  an  equal  weighty  and  more  hardy  kind  could  be 
obtained,  that  would  stand  the  winter  better,  as  the  cost 
of  cleaning  and  stripping  the  decayed  leaves  tends 
greatly  to  reduce  their  value. 

'The  common  turnip  followed;  next  the  Swedish  and 
kohlrabi ; and  last  the  coleseed.  '1  his  latter  article  of 
food  I found  to  be  most  productive  of  milk,  and  it  has 
the  further  advantage  of  standing  till  the  end  of  May, 
and  latterly  to  the  middle  of  June,  by  which  time  lu- 
cern  is  fit  to  cut. 

I made  a further  experiment  in  feeding  milch-cows, 
by  giving  oil  cake.  This  novelty  encountered  still 
greatei-  prejudice.  On  trial  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
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milk  was  considerably  richer,  its  flavour  not  affected, 
and  the  quantity  also  much  increased.  , 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prejudice  the  public  against 
the  Schoose  milk.  The  children  (no  doubt  set  upon 
doing  it)  followed  the  cart,  crying  out,  “ oil-cake 
milk.”  A little  experience  soon  overcame  the  pre- 
judice, and  it  is  now  sought  for  from  its  superior 
richness,  in  preference  to  any  milk  brought  to  the 
town. 

To  this  I attribute  the  uncommon  condition  of  the 
whole  stock  so  fed.  The  certificates,  which  accom- 
pany this,  will  be  fully  satisfactory  upon  that  point. 

My  dairy  commenced  the  1 st  of  October,  1 804,  and 
continued  constantly  supplying  the  town  till  the  1 8th 
- of  May,  1 805.  As  a part  of  the  heifers  were  not  pur- 
chased till  late  in  October,  the  whole  not  in  miik  till 
the  middle  of  November,  I have  extended  the  period 
thirty  days  above  the  two  hundred,  upon  which  the 
calculation  of  food  is  founded,’  to  complete  that  period 
for  the  whole^  stv)ck  ; and  allowance  must  be  made  for 
this  small  excess. 

The  time  of  milking  in  the  morning  was  between 
sipc  and  seven  ; immediately  afterwards,  a feed  of  cab- 
bages was  given,  as  long  as  they  lasted.  At ' ten 
o’clock,  preyious  to  turning  out,  two  pounds  of  oil- 
cake each.  In  favourable  days  they  had  turnips  in  the 
pasture,  with  the  tops  and  tails  cut  off ; on  returning 
to  the  sheds,  they  were  served  with  cabbages ; be- 
tween that  time  and  four  they  w^ere  milked  : this  was 
followed  by  a second  allowance  of  two  pounds  of  oil- 
cake each  'f  afterwards  a third  feed  of  cabbages  j and 

at 
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at  six  o’clock  a foddering  of  straw  fiom  six  to  elgh^ 

r 

pounds. 

The  labour  of  cutting  off  the  tops  and  tails  of  the' 
turnips  was  amply  compensated  by  the  advantage  o^ 
feeding  the  wintering  Highland  cattle  with  them  in 
preference  to  straw. 

The  expense  of  green  food  does  not  stand  the  far- 
mer in  one  halfpenny  per  stone  ; the  tops  and  tails  of 
the  tui  nip  must  be  considered  of  still  less  value,  whilst 
straw  cannot  be-  estimated  under  two-pence.  I have 
with  some  difficulty  introduced  the  purchasing  of  straw 
by  the  stone.  The  price  has  been  advanced  to  2 ^ per 
Slone.  By  weight  the  purchaser  knows  what  he  gets  ; 
whilst  sold  by  the  wisp,  it  depended  on  the  character 
and  feelings  of  the  seller,  and  was  cheap  or  dear  ac- 
ccrJingly.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  cost, 
there  is  still  a greater  difference  in  their  nutrition. 
What  I wintered  as  above,  upon  the  refuse  of  green 
food,  were  in  condition  for  killing  two  months  earlier, 
and  exceeded  any  of  the  same  kind  I ever  had,  both 
in  weight  of  carcase  and  tallow,  and  brought  from 
two  to  three  pounds  per  head  more  than  I had  ever 
obtained  for  the  like  stock  at  any  former  period. 

The  plan  I followed  in  estimating  the  profits  upon 
the  expeiiment,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  put  a va- 
lue on  the  green  crop,  supposing  it  to  be  sold  by 
the  fanner  to  the  milkman ; and  afterw’ards  to  unite 
together  the  two  profits.  1 may  be  supposed  to  have 
over-rated  the  cost  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  green 
crops  ; this,  however,  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  must 
depend  in  a great  measure  upon  situation.  An  acre 
• of 
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of  turnips  in  Northumberland  or  Durham  is  often 
sold  from  eight  to  ten  guineas,  to  be  eaten  off  the 
ground.  The  cost  of  cleaning  drilled  turnips  much 
exceeds  the  broadcast,  yet  I have  no  doubt  whatever, 
the  weight  will  amply  compensate  for  the  expence, 
and  put  the  land  in  much  superior  condition  for  future 
crops  ; and,  when  the  drill  husbandry  is  properly  at- 
tended to,  will  greatly  exceed  the  general  estimate  of 
fifteen  tons  per  acre.  I shall  endeavour  to  ascertain 
this  fact  against  another  year. 

The  resulting  profit  upon  the  milk  falls  short  of 
what  I expected,  and  what  I am  confident  it  might 
and  ought  to  have  been,  under  proper  management. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  encourage  the  hopes  at 
first  entertained,  of  the  practicability  of  the  measure, 
and  to  determine  me  to  proceed  with  the  experiment. 
Some  facts  which  have  since  come  to  my  knowledge, 
have  proved  I was  justified  in  the  opinions  I enter- 
tained, that  the  profits  ought  to  have  been  much 
larger. 

With  the  experience  I have  gained,  1 have  no 
doubt  I shall  exhibit  a very  different  result  of  profits  in 
the  next  year’s  trial. 


Value  of  the  Green  Crop,  upon  a supposition  of  its 

being  sold  to  the  cow- keeper. 

Twenty-two  acres  of  green  crop,  at  10/.  ’ gg  s, 

jper  acre  - - ' - 220  0 


Carry  over 


220  0 
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£■  i’ 

Brought  forward  220  O 

Estimate  of  expense  attending  the  raising 
of  each  green  crop,  with  cleaning,  &c. 


Four  acres  of  cabbages,  at 

s. 

] 2/.  per  acre 

48 

0 

Two  acres  of  Swedish  tur- 

nips, at  5/.  per  acre 

10 

0 

Six  of  common  red  turnips. 

at  4/.  per  acre 

24 

0 

One  of  kohlrabi 

5 

0 

Nine  of  cole  seed,  at  3/.  10^. 

per  acre 

.31 

10 

118  10 


Gain  on  the  crops  - 10]  10 

The.  improvements  in  the  land  and  value  of  suc- 
ceeding crops  is  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  the  rent 
and  taxes. 

Value  of  the  land,  40s.  per  acre. . 

Poor  cess,  under  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 


Expense  of  feeding  Twenty-two  Milch-cows  for  .200 

days. 

s 

Each  acre  is  supposed  to  produce  15  tons,  or  2400 

stones. 

Allowing  four  stones  of  green  food,  to  each  cow  per 
day,  for  200  days,  would  require  seven  acres. 

Seven 
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Seven  acres  of  green  food,  at  10/.  per  £ s.  d. 

acre  _ - » 70  O 0 

Four  pound  of  oil*cake  each,  for  22  milch- 

cows,  200  days  - - 69  8 O 

Straw  ditto,  at  U/.  per  day,  ditto  - 18  6 8 

Attendance,  at  40^.  per  head  - 44  O O 

Interest  on  capital,  valuing  each  beast  at 
13l.,  8/.;  expense  of  purchase,  3s., 

31. 6s,  - - - 11  6 0 

Risk  and  loss  by  resale,  after  the  rate  of 

30s.  per  head  - - S3  O 0 

By  profit  of  milk.  - - 47  2 8 


293  3 4 


Had  the  cows  been  tolerably  well  managed,  the 
profits  would  have  been  double  at  least. 


Money  received  for  the  Produce  of  twenty-two  Milch- 
cows  for  200  Days. 


• 

s. 

d. 

By  milk,  butter,  and  calves  sold 

224 

0 

0 

Two  calves  reared  with  milk 

20 

0 

0 

Supplying  five  persons  in  farm-house. 

at 

one  quart  each  per  day 

4 

s 

4 

600  carts  of  manure,  at  H.  6d. 

45 

0 

0 

293  3 4 
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Oil-cake  is  too  costly  to  be  given  with  advantage, 
except  to  cows  in  full  milk. 

The  eight  spring  calvers  so  fed,  at  a cost  of  26/. 
1 2>s.  4r/.  gave  so  trifling  a quantity  of  milk,  .that  three 
parts  of  this  expense  might  have  been  saved,  and  the 
profits  would  then  have  been  above  60/.  Six  calves 
were  lost,  which  was  a further  deduction  of  12/. 

It  will  appear  obvious,  from  the  sum  charged  for 
rearing  two  calves  that  breeding  cannot  be  attempted 
with  a view  to  profit,  where  milk  can  be  sold  at  2cL 
per  quart,  wine  measure. 


Expense  of  feeding  Smck  upon  fifteen  Acres  of  Green 

Food. 

Estimated  cost  of  15  acres  of  green  food,  £ s.  d, 
at  10/.  per  acre  - - 150  0 0 

Eight  three-years  old  heifers  intended  for 
breeding,  fed  with  oil-cake,  4 lb.  per 
day  each  - - 26  13  4 

Three  cows  fattening,  7 lb.  ditto'  per  day 

each  - - - 16  13  4 

Carting  turnips  to  the  above,  and  winter-  ' 

ing  stock  - - - 28  15  6 

Interest  on  value  of  the  above  estimated  at 

400/.,  expense  of  purchasing  included  12  11  0 

Gain  upon  btock  - - 86  16  10 


.321  10  O 


Manure 
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Manure  from  feeding  with  oil-cake  is  of  double 
the  value  of  common  cow-dung. 


Gain  upon  sale  of  the  Stock  on  200  Days’  feeding. 

Three  cows  fed  200  days,  cleared  13/.  £ s.  d. 

each;  cost  of  feeding  lOl.  ; profits/,  32  0 0 

Twenty  wintering  Highland  heifers,  cleared 
3l.  10s.  each  ; cost  of  feeding  1/.  10.?, 
profit  2/.  - - - 70  0 O 

Fifteen  fat  ditto  killed  in  six  months,  cleared 
4/,  each  ; cost  of  feeding  1/.  10.?.;  profit 
‘2/.  10.?.  - - - 60  0 O 

Sixty  sheep,  cleared  10.?.  each  ; cost  of 

feeding  ; profit  4.?.  - 30  O O 

Fight  three-years  old  heifers,  fed  equal  to 
milch  cows,  supposed  to  make*  an  ad- 
vance of  10/.  ; feeding  71.  ; profit  3/.  80  0 O 

One  bull,  feeding  10/.  supposed  advance 

5/.  • - -15  0 0 

300  carts  of  manure,  at  1^.  6d.  per  cart  22  10  O 
Half  an  acre  of  Swedish  turnips  for  horses  5 O O 


32 110  O 


The  feeding  stock,  after  the  rate  of  the  thi-ee-years 
old  heifers,  can  never  answer  at  the  common  prices  of 
cattle. 


V 


Expense 
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Expense  of  attendance  on  Milch-cows  and  other  Stock 

for  200  Days, 


r. 


Dairymaid  s wages  - - 5 0 0 

Board  wages  - - 9 0 0 

One  man  and  horse,  for  sale  of  milk  and 

leading  green  food,  at  4^.  6c/.  der  day  45  0 O 

One  labourer,  at  9.?.  per  week  - ] 3 1 0 0 


72  10  0 


Cost  of  feeding  Milch-cows  per  Day. 

s.  cl. 

4 stone  of  green  food,  at  u/.  per  stone  - 0 4 

4 lb.  of  oil-cake,  at  \cL  per  lb.  - 0 4 

5 lb.  of  straw  - - 0 1 


O 9 


The  feeding  cattle  had  7 lb.  of  oil-cake,  which 
made  the  expense  of  these  D.  per  day.  The  dairy- 
maid’s wages  were  wholly  charged  to  the  milk  ac- 
count, though  by  much  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
was  employed  in  the  farm-house.  Some  occasional 
assistance  in  milking  was  given,  but  by  no  means  equal 
to  whi^t  is  overcharged  to  the  dairy  on  her  account. 

Twenty  pounds  of  butter  were  made  per  w’eek,  by 
which,  I am  very  confident,  I was  a considerable 
loser.  The  skiiii-inilk  was  included  in  the  butter  ac- 

' ' countj 
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county. and  the  quantity  sold  not  ascertained.  New 
milk  was  sold  for  per  quart,  wine  measure  ; skim 
milk  for  id. 

There  were  sold  during  the  whole  period,  17 ‘IdO 
wine  quarts  ; on  an  average  87  quarts  per  day.  The 
demand  was  so  great  that  the  milk-cart  was  met  before 
it  reached  the  town,  and  the  whole  disposed  of,  morn, 
inej  and  evening:,  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  The 
daily  sale  of  this  winter  ( 1 807)  i 80  quarts. 

The  forward  condition  of  my  heifers  made  them  sell 
early  in  the  spring,  and  with  less  loss  than  1 expected. 
I have  formed  my  estimate  on  what  I am  told  would 
be  a fair  average,  one  year  with  another  ; the  price  of 
cattle  in  the  spring  depending  upon  the  season,  and 
the  quantity  of  fodder  which  remains  on  hand. 

It  was  allowed  by  the  dealers  and  others,  there  was 
no  stock  in  the  neighbourhood,  however  fed,  that 
W’ere  in  any  thing  like  the  condition  of  mine.  To  be 
able  fully  to  ascertain  and  establish  this  fact,  is  to  re- 
move a very  weighty  objection  to  the  plan.  Supposing 
the  profit  of  the  farmer  and  milkman  united  : 

^ s.  d. 

Cain  upon  22  acres  of  green  crop  - 101  10  0 

Ditto  on  milk  47/.  2.9.  8f/.  Ditto  on  win- 
tering stock  861.  16s.  lOd.  - 133  19  6 


235  9 6 

» 

Had  the  whole  been  well  conduced,  the  profit 
should  have  been  300/.,  out  of  which  taxes,  rent,  See. 
must  be  deducted. 

l.et 


F.  3 
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Let  us  suppose  thirty-three  head  of  cattle  to  have 
been  fed  on  hay,  and  that  each  consumed  two  stone 
per  day  ; estimating  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  hay  at 
one  hundred  and  sixty  stone  ; at  this  rate  it  would 
have  required  eighty-tvo  acres  to  have  fed  them  for 
200  days,  admitting  the  after-grass  to  have  been  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  thiity-five  head  of  Highland 
heifers,  and  sixty  sheep  for  the  like  space  of  time.  If 
I am  correct  in  this  calculation,  there  will  be  found  a 
clear  gain  to  the  public  of  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the 
feeding  of  this  trilling  stock. 

A moderate  acre  of  green  food  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce 1 5 tons,  or  2400  stone  ; but  with  the  drill  hus- 
bandry, I conceive  the  weight  will  be  considerably 
greater. 

I have  not  thought  proper  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  preceding  statement  of  the  supposed  weight  oi 
green  crop,  but  sufFered.it  to  remain  as  an  example ‘of 
the  danger  of  arguing  from  any  thing  but  actual  expe- 
rience. Fortunately  for  the  posidon  I rnaintained, 
the  green  crops  under  my  own  inspection  (obtained 
with  coal  ashes)  greatly  exceed  tiie  data  upon  wmich  I 
calculated.  Subsequent  information  obtained  of  the 
weight  of  turnip  crops  in  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, ofl'ers  a further  confirmation  of  the  value  of 
green  crops.  I am  much  indebted  to  my  ingenious 
and  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  of  St.  Heltn’s, 
Auckland,  for  the  following  valuable  communication 
of  an  experiment  made  by  the  Durham  Society  for 
Agricultural  Experiments,  and  for  the  permission 
granted  me  by  the  Society  to  make  use  of  tnem, 

Report 
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WEIGHT  OF  GREEN  CROPS,  ( PER  ACRE,)  1808. 


Wl  IGHT.  BULBS, 


To  ns. 

Winscales  white  globe  turnips 4b 

Hiinday  white  globe  turnips 33 

Cole,  broadcast,  sown  Oct  ly, 14  96 

Do  transplanted,  which  had  failed. ...  g 

Swedes,  sown  in  drills,  Nov,  g 34 

t>to  transplanted -10 

The  worst  transplanted 13| 

'J  he  worst  in  drills 1 1 5 

Hundred  headed  cabbages 18 

Hi 

Kohlrabi  7 

Carrot  tops 4^ 


Tons. 

34 

20 


27i 

/»  -3 

06 


TOPS. 

Tons. 

14 

13 


i 

3 

2 


Mr.  Bates’s  (of  Halton  Castle;  white 

globe  turnips 56 

Mr.  Mason's  (of  Chilton)  Swedes  ....  2/ 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  (of  Staingills;  Swedes, 
which  got  the  premium.  Stitches, 

24  inches 48 


47 

23 1 


9 


40  ; 8 


Weiohed  in  November. 

Mr,  Bates’s  crop  obtained  the  premium  at  Ovingham. 


After  the  rate  of  four  stone  per  day,  an  acre  would 
supply  food  for  one  beast  for  600  days.  At  the  rate 
of  two  stone  of  hay  per  day,  it  would  require  seven 
acres  and  a l alf ; but  say  seven,  allowing  the  half 
acre  for  the  straw  likewise  given.  We  ought,  in 
striking  the  balance  in  favour  of  green  crops,  to  take 
into  the  account  its  impoverishment  of  the  ground  by 
hav,  and  the  improvement  by  green  crops.  The 
drill  husbandry,  under  judicious  management,  is  the 
best  mode  of  improvement,  and  might  be  alternately 
practised  with  green  crops  till  the  end  of  time. 

I assume. 
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I assume,  and  in  so  doing  I believe  I rather  under 
than  over-rate  green  crops  in  stating  the  comparative 
scale  of  feeding  with  hay,  as  seven  to  one. 

The  expense  attending  the  making  and  getting  of 
hay  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  very  great,  and 
liable  to  much  disappointment,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  In  the  north  of  England  greater  compara- 
tive losses  are  sustained,  from  the  eficct  of  climate,  ‘in 
saving  our  hay  than  even  our  grain.  There  are  many 
chances  in  favour  of  green  crops,  from'  their  being 
sown  at  dilferent  seasons,  and,  in  case  of  failure,  the 
being  able  cither  to  change  or  to  renew  them. 

1 he  advantages  of  feeding  with  green  crops  are,  the 
saving  of  rent,  and  the  profits  of  a great  stock  upon  a 
small  quantity  of  land.  Some  deduction  from  this 
may  be  stated  for  the  additional  buildings  which  would 
be  required  for  stall  feeding  and  soiling  ; but  this 
would  be  trifling,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  re- 
turns it  might  fairly  be  expected  to  make,  and  the 
rents  which  would  be  consequently  given  in  considera- 
tion of  tbese  conveniencies. 

Potatoes  and  carrots,  &c.  will  exceed  seven  times 
the  comparative  feeding  of  hay  ; and  both  these  crops 
have  the  further  advantage  of  being  conveyed  by 
water  carriage,  with  comparatively  little  risk,  from  dis- 
tricts where  rents  are -from  156-.  to  20^.  per  acre,  to 
places  where  five  or  six  pounds  are  paid,  and  labour 
proportioiiably  high. 

Vv''hat  encouragement  does  this  hold  out  for  the  im- 
prov  ’inent  of  lands  distant  from  populous  towns,  that 
have  the  advantages  of  water-carriage ! 


Summer 
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Summer  soiling,  in  comparison  with  grazing,  will 
equal,  if  not  exceed-,  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one, 
besides  the  almost  incalculable  advantage  of  preserving 
the  manure,  and  having  the  stock  in  better  condition, 
and  less  liable  to  accidents. 

I cannot  omit  stating  the  great  profit  of  carrots.  • I 
have  found,  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years, 
that  where  eight  pounds  of  oat  feeding  was  allowed  to 
draft  horses,  four  pounds  might  be  taken  away  and 
supplied  by  an  equal  weight  of  carrots,  and  the  health, 
spirit,  and  ability  of  the  horses  to  do  their  work  be 
perfectly  as  good  as  with  the  w'hole  quantity  of  oats. 
With  the  drill  husbandry  and  proper  attention,  very 
good  crops  of  carrots  may  be  obtained  upon  soils  not 
generally  supposed  applicable  to  their  growth.  Un- 
der proper  management,  an  acre  of  carrots  will  pro- 
duce, in  favourable  seasons,  2000  stone,  which,  at 
6cL  per  stone,  would  amount  to  50/.  besides  the 
tops. 

A saving  of  sixty  acres  of  land  in  a farm  of  six 
hundred,  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  alone,  opens  a wide 
field  for  speculation.  The  retrenchment  of  a tenth, 
with  a gain  to  the  public  of  the  means,  if  applied  to 
the  growth  of  corn,  of  supporting  in  bread  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons,  cannot  fail  of  calling  forth 
serious  reflections,  and  challenging  attention  to  the 
important  advantages  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
general  adoption  of  this  system. 

Jan.  1 806. — In  the  experiments  of  the  preceding 
year,  I had  many  difficulties  to  combat ; great  preju- 
dice prevailed  against  the  plan,  and  I was  myself  un- 
acquainted 
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acquainted  with  every  thing  relative  to  the  dairy.  By 
the  pains  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it,  I trust  I have 
gained  such  a knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  to  give  the 
present  trial  a fairer  prospect  of  success. 

In  the  last  year,  I was  obliged  to  dispose  of  most  of 
my  heifers,  having  no  preparation  made  to  continue 
the  keeping  of  them  in  summer,  nor  distant  pastures 
where  they  might  be  grazed  at  a small  expense,  not 
exceeding  forty  or  fifty  shillings  a head  from  May  till 
October.  From  the  experiments  on  soiling  of  the 
present  year,  I am  convinced,  I can  keep  horses  and 
cattle  in  the  house  upon  land  worth  3/.  per  acre, 
cheaper  than  I can  pasture  them  on  ground  worth 
105.  and  with  considerably  less  risks.  There  is  a risk 
in  heifers  how  they  may  milk,  and  they  never  give  so 
much  as  after  the  second  or  third  calf.  Being  now 
enabled  to  keep  such  of  the  heifers  as  promise  to  milk 
well,  a great  risk  is  avoided,  and  the  profits  upon. the 
same  number  of  milch  cows  will  be  greatly  increased 
without  any ’additional  expense.  The  average  loss  al- 
lowed for,  would  pay  for  the  summer’s  grass.  There 
is  also  a further  advantage  of  having  the  stock  more 
exactly  in  milk  at  the  period  required. 

In  all  extensive  corn  farms,  there*  is  not  only  a large' 
quantity  of  chaff,  but  much  refuse  corn  seldom  used, 
except  for  poultry  : these  mixed  and  steamed,  make 
admirable  feeding  for  cow's,  greatly  promote  their 
milking,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  of  other  cost 
beyond  the  preparation.  When  I had  no  refuse  corn, 

I made  use  of  a small  qu2uitity  of  bran.  I tried  manv 
experiments  to  dissolve  oil-cake  by  boiling,  but  I 

could 
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could  not  succeed.  I am  now  about  erecting  a mill  to 
grind  it,  in  order  to  dissolve  and  mix  it  with  the  chaff. 
1 have  no  doubt  of  being  able,  by  this  means,  to  make 
a great  saving  ; 1 expect  half  what  I now  give  will 
answ'er  every  purpose.  The  period  fixed  for  the  deli- 
very of  this  report  wull  prevent  my  being  able  to  as- 
certain this,  or  to  state  the  ultimate  result  of  the  pro- 
duce of  my  green  crop.  Since  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, I have  received  from  ten  to  eleven  guineas  per 
week  for  milk,  and  I expect  it  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce that,  or  more,  for  two  months  to  come.  Should 
the  Board  at  any  future  period  require  further  inform- 
ation, I shall  be  happy  to  afford  it. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1 recommenced  my  dairy; 
the  preparation  for  it,  of  green  food,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Fdght  acres  of  cabbages, 

Ten  acres  of  red  turnips, 

Two  acres  of  Swedish, 

One  acre  of  kohlrabi. 

Twelve  of  cole-seed. 

1 he  cabbages  were  delayed  planting  (from  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  season)  till  /the  beginning  of 
May,  which  was  a full  month  later  than  my  usual 
time.  They  have  proved  the  lightest  crop  I ever  had, 
wliich  confirms  my  predilection  for  early  planting. 
They  stood  till  the  last  week  in  January.  The  strip- 
ping them  of  decayed  leaves  requires  a great  deal  of 
labour.  The  drum-head  cabbage  w^as  w^hat  I planted ; 
a hardier  kind  would  answer  better  for  standing  the 
winter.  I should  be  much  inclined  to  try  some  of  the 

Scotch 
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Scotch  coles,  which,  by  proper  care,  might,  I sup- 
pose, be  increased  to  a large  size,  and  would  stand 
late.  The  turnips  proved  a very  admirable  crop. 
Agreeably  to  my  fonr.er  intention,  I made  several 
trials  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  an  acre  of  drilled 
turnips  : I weighed  various  plots  of  ten  yards  square, 
in  different  parts  ot  the  field,  and  found  their  several 
weights  (differing  very  little)  to  give  about  108  stone 
each,  which  is  S2  tons  and  upwards  per  acre.  1 here 
are  many  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  equally  weighty, 
though  none,  perhaps,  quite  so  clean.  They  suc- 
ceeded wheat,  and  had  about  twenty  carts  per  acre  of 
ashes  and  street-rakings.  1 hey  were  sown  in  stitches, 
three  feet  asunder  ; the  whole  was  worked  from  July 
till  the  end  of  September,  with  the  d.mble  mould- 
board  plough  and  potatoe- harrow,  alternately  taking 
the  soil  from  the  turnips,  and  returning  it  to  them. 
The  stitches  were,  besides,  twice  hand- weeded  and 
thinned.  This  mode  of  cultivation  is  attended  with 
considerable  expense,  but  I conceive  it  to  be  amply 
repaid  both  in  the  present  and  future  crops. 

Thirty-two  tons  per  acre,  at  a farthing  per  stone, 
brings  them  to  5l.  6s.  6d.  The  estimate  of  10/.  an 
acre  is  moderate,  as  the  turnips  cost  at  that  rate  under 
a halfpenny  per  stone,  which  is  but  a fourth  of  the 
price  of  straw.  In  Durham  aiid  Northumberland, 
from  5/.  to  10/.  per  acre  are  the  common  prices.  In 
Cumberland,  from  5/.  to  eight.  The  expense  of  pull- 
ing and  carting  is  doubtless  heavy  ; but,  in  strong 
lands,  and  where  much  wet  falls,  I conceive  it  im- 
possible to  attempt  eating  them  off  the  ground  with 

advantage : 
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advantage : even  where  there  is  a pasture  adjoining  foi* 
the  sheep  to  lie,  the  constant  passing  through  the  mire 
injures  them  so  much  as  to  prevent  their  fattening ; at 
least  I have  found  it  so  after  many  trials  ; but  1 speak 
of  mountain  sheep,  having  no  experience  of  any 
other.  The  Swedish  turnips  were  very  good.  The 
kohlrabi  got  to  about  five  pounds  each ; the  white 
were  the  largest,  the  purple  the  hardiest.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  particularly  fond  of  them  ; but  I see  no'ad- 
vantage  they  have  over  the  Swedish,  except  that  they 
may  be  got  at  in  frost.  The  cole-seed  was  delayed 
sowing  from  the  wet  ; and  very  cold  weather  succeed- 
ing, prevented  its  making  much  progress.  It  may 
advance  in  spring,  but  to  those  who  want  it  sooner,  it 
is  a failing  crop.  My  stock  convsists  of  22  heifers,  8 
cows,  which  were  in  milk  during  summer,  and  give 
but  little  milk  in  October,  4 spring  cal  vers,  10  head 
of  young  cattle,  and  3 bulls,  and  4 fattening ; total 
shedded  51;  50  Highland  heifers,  and  150  sheep; 
part  of  the  Highland  heifers  and  sheep  I have  disposed 
of,  which  reduced  my  stock,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  to  40  Highlanders,  and  1 20  sheep. 

The  COW'S  were  not  in  general  milk  till  the  beginning 
of  November,  when  the  milk  obtained  exceeded  50 
gallons  per  day  ; SO  and  upwards  in  the  morning, 
and  20  in  the  evening.  1 60  quarts  of  new  milk,  and 
• 40  of  skimmed,  w'cre  regularly  sold  to  the  towm,  and 
required  less  than  two  hours  to  dispose  of  it  at  each 
part  of  the  day. 

The  plan  of  feeding  w'as  considerably  varied  from 
the  former  year.  1 mmediately  after  morning’s  milking 

a stone 
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a stone  of  steamed  chaff,  which  had  been  prepared 
the  night  before,  and  was  become  sufficiently  cold. 
Was  given  to  each  cow.  After  this  followed  three 
pounds  of  oil-cake.  They  were  then  turned  out  to 
water;  on  returning  to  their  sheds,  they  had  green 
food.  Previous  to  evening’s  milking,  a second  feed 
of  chaff,  and  after  it  a further  feed  of  green  food, 
and  at  6 o’clock  a foddering  of  6 or  8lb.  of  straw. 


Calculation  of  expense. — In  estimating  the  cost  of 
feeding,  I shall  take  the  whole  at  Qd.  per  day. 


Stone.  Ih. 

2 O Of  green  food 
2 0 Of  chaff,  he. 

O 3 Of  oil-cake 
O 8 Of  straw 


3 


1 


I 1 


Cows  which  gave  but  little  milk,  and  had  no  prospect 
of  being  improved  : 


3 Stone  of  green  food 

* 

d. 

oi- 

2 Stone  of  chaff 

•• 

- 

2 

Straw,  8lb. 

* 

- 

1 

! 

1 

As  soon  as  I can  accomplish  bruising  the  oil-cake, 
I expect  a pound  and  half,  or  two  pounds  at  most,  will 

be 


f 
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be  amply  sufficient,  which  will  reduce  the  expense  to 
5d.  per  day.  Upon  an  average  I had,  in  milk,  about 
28  cows.  They  gave,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  had  been  in  milk  during  the  summer)  above 
eight  quarts,  wine  measure,  per  day.  The  state  of 
the  atmosphere  produced  a very  considerable  altera- 
tion in  their  milking.  I have  known  it  vary  two  gal- 
lons a meal.  1 estimate  the  profit  which  might  fairly 
be  expected  from  each  cow,  as  follows : 


s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

<L 

8 quarts  of  milk  for 

220  days  at  2d  per 

220  days  at  6d. 

5 

10 

0 

quart 

14 

13 

4 

Attendance 

2 

0 

0 

33  carts  of  manure 

1 

13 

0 

Loss,  risk,  &c. 

3 

0 

0 

Calf 

2 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

18 

6 

4 

- 

Cost 

10 

10 

0 

Clear  gain 

7 

16 

4 

Supposing  that,  instead  of  heifers,  the  dairy  was  * 
itocked  with  cows  of  the  second  and  third  calf, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  were  estimated  at  six- 
pence each,  I think  ten  wine  quarts  might  reasonably 
be  expected  for  220  days,  at  the  tv/o  meals. 


^ s.  d. 


s£  s. 


220  days’  feeding  5 10  0 

Attendance  - 2 0 0' 

Risk  and  expense,  say  4 o 0 

11  10  0 

i 


10  quarts  of  milk  for 
220  days  1/12 

Manure  - 1 13 

Calf  - - 2 0 

21  5 

Expense  1 1 10 

Clear  gain  9 15 


d. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

1) 


I conceive 
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I conceive  this  profit  not  to  be  over-estimated,  but 
6uch  as  may  fairly  be  looked  for.  The  quantity  of 
straw  consumed  for  fodder,  &c  has  so  far  exhausted 
my  stock,  as  to  oblige  me  to  adopt  expedients  for 
bedding  both  cattle  and  horses.  The  substitute  I have 
had  recourse  to  is  sea  sand,  which  I can  obtain  within 
a mile.  I use  it  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  urine,  and  ex*- 
pect  it  will  be  a very  valuable  manure  for  strong 
ground.  I scatter  a thin  covering  of  straw  over  it 
for  horses. 


The  expense  of  steaming  chaff  for  a week,  is  as 

follows : 

A woman,  w'ho  attends  the  fires  and  sells  the 

milk,  at  12d,  per  day,  supposing  her  labour  d. 


to  be  divided  between  the  tw  o - 3 6 

Half  a hundred  weight  of  coals  per  day,  Sd.  1 U 

Expenses  . - - - - 5 S 

100  stone  per  day,  Id.  per  stone  - 8 4 


Clear  gain  3 1 


I have  obtained  an  account  of  an  experimciit  made 
last  year  by  a very  accurate  friend  of  mine,  of  the 
feeding  of  four  milch  cows  for  20 1 days,  w here  hay 
in  part  w’as  given: 

F 2 


896  stone 
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895  stone  of  hay  consumed  by  the  four  rnilch  cows  in 
in  240  days,  cost,  at  Qd.  per  stone 
10  Winchester  bushels  of  ground  oats,  at  45. 

64  bushels  of  bran,  at  13rf.  - _ - 

43  stone  of  carrots,  at  6d.  per  stone 
Half  an  acre  of  cole-seed  - - - 

Attendance  > - - - 

^ s. 

By  milk  &c.  sold  54  8 ' 

Manure  - 5 0 Profit  by  milch  cows 

Pour  Calves  8 0 Risk  and  depreciation  in  value 

3l.  per  head 

£ 67  8 


£ 

5. 

d. 

22 

8 

0 

2' 

0 

0 

3 

6 

8 

1 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

39 

8 

8 

27 

19 

5 

12 

0 

0 

- 

Clear  gain  .^15  I9  5 


This  gives  a profit,  within  a fraction,  of  4/  each. 
Each  cow  appears  to  have  given  eight  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  wine  measure. 

Cost  of  feeding,  without  attendance,  is  9it/.  per  day. 


The  quantity  of  food  given  to  each  beast,  was : 


Hay  ^ 
Green  food 
Ground  oats 


Stone,  lb, 
1 6 

2 O 

0 4 


3 10 


Experiments  in  making  of  Butter*  from  the  above 

Milch  Cows : 

quarts  wmc  measure,  taken  from  the  pro- 
duce 

* 1 have  found  from  experience,  that  all  disagreeable  taste  in 
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duce  of  the  whole  milk,  yielded  3 lb.  1 oz.  s,  d. 

of  batter,  which  at  J 2d.  per  lb.  - 3 1 

42^  quarts  of  blown  milk,  Ic/.  per  quart  3 6|- 

4 quarts  of  butier-milk,  1 d.  ditto  - 0 4 


• 6 11-} 
48|  quarts  new  milk,  2d.  per  quart  • 8 1 


Loss  by  butter,  at  12^/.  per  lb.  1 1} 

By  this  experiment,  nearly  1 6 quarts  of  milk  were 
required  to  a pound  of  butter. 

The  Agricultural  Report  for  Lancashire  gives  1 8 
qilarts  as  the  average  quantity  of  milk  for  making  a 
pound  of  butter  from  the  hand-churn,  and  15  with 
the  horse. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  my  bailiff,  as  1 was  doubtful 
of  the  accuracy  of  my  own  dairy,  which  stated  a 
pound  of  butter  to  eight  quarts  of  strippings ; to  re- 
cream and  butter,  from  feeding  milch  cows  on  green  food,  is  pic- 
vented  by  adopting  the  following  method  ; 

To  every  milk  vessel,  containing  from  six  to  eight  quarts,  put, 
on  setting  the  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  solution  of  saltpetre- 

The  manner  I take  to  prepare  it  is  as  follows  ; 

Dissolve,  in  warm  water,  as  much  saltpetre  as  it  will  contain, 
then  boil  it  on  a slow  fire,  till  all  the  scum,  which  rises  to  the 
surface,  be  taken  from  it.  When  cool,  strain  it  into  bottles  for 
use.  Then  of  this  mixture  about  2 teaspoonfuls  arp  to  be  added 
to  6 quarts  of  milk. 

F 3 


conclle 
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concile  so  great  a difference,  the  large  proportion  of 
heifer’s  milk,  which  is  much  richer  than  cows  of  the 
second  or  third  calf,  must  be  allowed  as  contributing 
something.  The  oil-cake,  I have  no  doubt,  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  surprising  difference.  The 
butter  was  made  with  a pendulum  churn  of  Mr. 
M’Dougall’s',  which  answers  admirably  well,  and 
saves  much  labour. 

48  quarts  3 pints  of  strippings,  gave  of  butter  s.  d. 

6 lb.  at  1 2d.  - - - 6 0 

38  quarts  of  blown  milk,  id.  - 3 2 

7 quarts  of  butter  milk,  id.  - - 0 7 

9 9 

48  quarts  and  3 pints  of  new  milk,  at  2d.  per 


Gain  by  butter  ] 6 

48  Quarts  3 Pints  of  a Mixture  of  Milk. 

4 

48  quarts  3 pints  yielded  5 lb.T3  oz.  of  butter,  d. 


at  12<^.  - ■ - 5 2 

36  quarts  of  blown  milk  - - 3 0 

10  quarts  of  butter-milk,  id.  - O 10 

9 O 

48  quarts  and  3 pints  new  milk  - 8 3 

\^'hich  leaves  a profit  by  butter  of  - 0 9 

The 
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The  advantage  of  oit-cake,  in  the  making  of  butter 
appears  very  considerable.  Eight  quarts  of  strippings 
give  a pound  of  butter  ; and  nine  and  a half  of  a mix 
ture  of  the  whole  milk.  In  the  transactions  of  the 
Bath  Society,  Vol.  IV  , I see  that  12  lb.  are  stated  to 
give  a pound  of  butter.  Wine  measure  is  used  in  al 
the  experiments. 

I have  thus,  with  the  most  exact  attention  to  ac  u- 
racy  in  my  power,  endeavoured  to  detail  the  experi- 
ments I have  made  in  the  last  two  years.  The  indivi- 
dual benefit  reaped  from  it  will  be  most  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  annexed  certificates,  which  had  the  sig- 
natures of  above  five  hundred  persons,  stating  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  sale  of  the  milk,  and  certi- 
fying also  for  its  goodness.  The  numerous  signatures 
bear  ample  testimony  to  its  utility ; and  indeed  when 
it  is  considered  that  butcher’s  meat  is  at  6d.  per  pound, 
and  that  good  and  nutritious  milk  can  be  obtained  at 
id.  per  pound,  (less  than  a third  of  the  price  of  bread) 
its  advantages  cannot  be  doubted.  . The  health  and 
condition  of  the  cattle  are  certified  for  by  all  the  farm- 
ers in  the  neighbourhood,  and  will,  I am  confident, 
be  agreed  to  by  all  who  have  seen  them. 

I rejoice  sincerely  at  the  appearance  of  profit  of  the 
present  year : it  answers  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  confirms  the  opinion  I formerly  entertained, 
not  only  of  the  practicability  of  furnishing  a plentiful 
supply  of  milk  during  winter,  but  also  with  a profit 
not  unworthy  the  attention  of  any  farmer.  I trust  that 
what  I have  done  may  stimulate  others,  and  that  the 
result  of  their  trials  will  be  equally  successful  with 

F ^ those 
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those  I have  instituted,  and  prove  a great  acquisition 
of  comfort  to  the  lower  orders. 

The  following  estimate  of  expense  and  profit  will 
rather  fall  short,  than  exceed,  what  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected. In  this  I am  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  conducting  the  experi- 
ment. 


Value  of  Green  Crop  in  1805,  Oil-cake,  and  At- 
tendance : 


33  acres  of  green  crop  at  5/  per  acre  - 1 65  O 

10  tons  of  oil-cake,  at  10/.  per  ton  - 100  O 

Attendance  - - - 145  O 

ChalF  and  straw  - - - 50  0 


Total  expenses  of  green  crop,  oil-cake,  kc.  460  O 
To  which  may  be  added,  for  risk,  capi- 
tal, &c.  - - - 108  O 


568  O 


Expense  of  keeping  Milch  Cows  for  220  Days ; for 
which  period  the  Green  Crop  is  calculated  to  last : 

30  milch  cows  for  220  days,  at  6d.*  per  ^ s, 

day  each  - - - 1 65  O 

Carry  forward  l65  *0 

* dd.  is  cliarged,  but  some  bad  no  oil-cake,  and  cost  only 
✓ 

per  day. 

Brought 
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s. 

, Brought  forward  J 65  O 

Attendance  - - - 60  O 

Risk,  ^ - 90  O 


315  O 


The  Produce  of  Milk,  &:c. 


sF . 

s. 

By  1 80  quarts  of  milk  for  220  days 

330 

0 

^ By  calves  sold  . . - 

50 

0 

1000  carts  of  manure  from  the  proportion  of 

sand,  valued  2X  Is. 

50 

0 

430 

0 

Expense  of  feeding,  &c. 

315  , 

0 

Clear  profit 

1 15 

0 

The  avei'age  quantity  of  milk  from  each  cow,  is  6 
quarts ; this  is  owing  to  the  summer  cal  vers,  >which 
are  included  in  the  stock : 8 quarts  may  be  estimated 
on  a moderate  computation ; this  would  have  added 
5s.  per  day,  or  53l.  upon  the  .whole  period.  A well 
selected  dairy  might  reach  10  quarts,  which  would 
make  an  addition  ol  100/.  The  next  year  I expect 
to  have  abetter  set,  and  do  not  fear  making  200/.  by 
the  oame  number.  November  is  as  early  as  a winter 
dai*-y  should  begin  ; till  that  period  milk  can  be  had 
from  pasture,  and  it  is  neither  of  the  same  service  nor 
value  at  a later  period. 


Profit 
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Profit  upon  remaining  Stock  : 


£ s, 

50  Highlanders,  at  4/.  each  - 200  0 

17  young  cattle  and  others^  valued  at  6/. 

each  - - - 102  O 

150  sheep,  at  10^.  each  - - 75  O 

4 Cows,  fattening,  at  12/.' 10^.  each  - 50  O 


600  carts  of  manure,  at  . - 0 0 


457  O 

Expense  of  feeding,  &c.  - 253  O 

Profit  204  O 


£ 

Profit  by  milk  115  O 
By  stock  - 204  O 

Total  319  O 


There  were  sold,  by  the  last  day  of  January,  22,000 
quarts  and  upwards  of  new  milk,  w'hich  averages 
183  quarts  per  day  ; in  the  last  month,  upwards  of 
200  quarts  per  day,  and  this  may  continue  without 
much  diminution  for  six  weeks.  I do  expect  the 
quantity  of  milk  will  exceed  the  estimate.  Some- 
thing, however,  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather.  I weighed  some  of  the  kohlrabi : I had 
white  that  weighed  seven  pounds  tind  a half,  with  lit- 
tle 
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tie  or  no  top  ; and  the  purple  five  and  a half.  I think 
they  would  average  hve  pounds. 

I have  now  f uifilled,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the 
different  statements  connected  with  the  experiment, 
and  trust  in  the  indulgence  of  your  Lordship  and  the 
Board  for  any  unintentional  errors  I may  have  com- 
niitted.  By  delaying  another  year  I might  have  made 
great  improvements  in  my  plan  of  feeding,  and  have 
produced  a more  flattering  result.  I am  unwilling, 
however,  to  delay  the  communication.  The  profit  is 
sufficient  to  encourage  others,  better  qualified  than  I 
can  pretend  to  be  to  prosecute  the  plan  from  w* hich 
go  much  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  public  at  large. 

I remain,  &c  &c. 


Three  months  have' now  elapsed  since  I had  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  Board  a detailed  account 
of  my  experiments  in  the  feeding  of  milch  cows,  and 
as  the  period  of  220  days,  upon  which  the  calculation 
was  found,  is  also  completed,  I beg  leave  to  add  the 
subsequent  proceedings,  and  the  improvements  in 
some  particulars,  which  I have  been  able  to  effect. 
Having  erected  an  apparatus  for  grinding  of  oil-cake, 
I have  been  enabled,  for  the  last  two  months,  to  make 
a saving  of  one  pound  per  day,  in  the  feeding  of  each 
milch  cow  j and  I find,  that,  when  ground  and  boiled 
with  chaff,  it  has  been  more  productive,  and  increased 
the  quantity  of  milk. 

The  expense  is  now  reduced  to  5ld.  per  day  for 
each  cow. 


Two 
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d. 

Two  stone  of  green  food  - 
Two  stone  of  chaff  boiled  - 2 

Two  pounds  of  oil-cake  - 2 

From  six  to  eight  pounds  of  straw  1 


5\ 


The  quantity  of  milk  up  to  the  20th  of  April,  when 
eleven  of  the  worst  of  the  cows  were  sold,  exceeded 
180  quarts  per  day,  which  was  beyond  my  expect- 
ation. 

Forty  thousand  q^uarts  and  upwards  (if  new  milk 
have  been  sold  up  to  the  1st  of  May. 


s» 

The  • actual  receipt  for  milk  amounts  to 

somewhat  above  - , - 360  0 

Calves  - - - 54  0 

Manure,  much  undervalued,  at  U.  6d.  50  0 


464  0 


• ■£,  s. 

The  expense,  at  the  present  actual  cost  of 
5\d.  per  head,  on  30  milch  cows,  for 
220  days,  will  amount  to  - 151  0 

Attendance  - - - 60  O 


Carryforward  *^211  O 

Brought 
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11' 


Brought  forward  £ 


211  O 


Loss  upon  11  of  the  worst  cows  already 
sold,  at  2/.  106'.  each 


27  10 


Probable  loss  on  the  remaining  19  cow's, 
estimated  at  2/.  each 


38  O 


276  10 


Which  leaves  a balance  of  profit  (on  the  supposition 
of  the  present  expense  of  feeding)  of  187/.  106.  or  6/. 
per  head  on  each  milch  cowo 

On  beginning  to  feed  with  cole-seed,  I found  an 
almost  immediate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  and 
1 cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it,  as  w'ell  for  this 
' object,  as  for  its  superiority  over  all  other  green  crops 
in  point  of  duratipn.  What  I sowed  in  August  is  still 
in  use,  and  will,  I confidently  expect,  serve  through 
the  whole  of  this  present  month. 

The  milk  sold  from  1 9 cow'S  in  the  last  two  fort- 
nights, ending  the  last  week  in  May,  amounted,  in 
the  first  fortnight,  to  2\L  3s.  8c/. ; in  the  second  to 
21/.  10c/.,  or  181  quarts  per  day  ; and  a considerable 
profit  w'ill  still  accrue  before  they  will  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  their  milk. 

The  enlightened  and  humane  attention  of  the  Board 
has  been  directed,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  encou- 
rage the  appropriation  of  small  allotments  of  ground 
to  cottagers,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  keep 
a cow  ; yet,  great  as  this  benefit  undoubtedly  is,  how 
small  is  the  number  that  can  profit  by  it,  when  com- 
pared with  the  low'er  class  of  inhabitants  in  towns ! 


and 
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and  I humbly  conceive,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  those 
who  hold  large  farms  to  seh  new  milk,  with  a large 
profit  to  themselves,  on  cheaper  terms  that!  the  coU 
tager  can  procure  it,  especially  during  the  winter 
months. 

I cannot  too  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  landed 
proprietors  to  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
their  requiring  their  farmers  to  supply  a certain  quan- 
tity of  milk  at  a fair  price  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
in  their  respective  vicinities ; at  all  events,  of  those 
families  who  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  farms.  And  though  the  resulting  profit  may  be 
of  comparatively  small  importance  in  the  scale  of  their 
annual  gains,  yet,  as  an  act  of  benevolence,  an  at- 
tention to  the  interest  of  the  most  valuable  class  of 
men,  it  is  an  object  highly  worthy  of  consideration. 
Nor  is  its  importance  limited  solely  to  the  preservation 
of  lives  of  a number  of  children,  and  the  increase  of 
comforts  to  the  labouring  classes  of  societv.  Com- 

O y 

pared  with  the  other  prime  necessaries  of  life,  milk  is 
not  only  the  most  nutritious,  but  the  cheapest  article 
of  subsistence,  that  can  be  produced  for  the  support  of 
man.  To  prove  this  fact,  we  will  compare  its  price 
with  that  of  bread,  and  then  with  the  average  cost  of 
butcher’s  meat.  And,  first,  it  appears,  that  bread, 
which  is  now  at  Sd.  per  pound,  has  not  been  sold 
lower  than  2rd.  during  any  part  of  the  winter; 
whereas  milk  at  *2d  per  quart,  or  id.  per  pound,  is 
exactly  one-third  the  price  of  bread.  Compared  with 
butcher’s  meat,  it  is  one-sixth  ; and  as  a beverage  and 
substitute  for  malt  liquor,  1 conceive  it  to  be  a fourth  ; 

and 
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and  it  is  certainly  better  adapted  to  the  labourer  than 
any  other  liquor,  from  its  being  of  a slower  di- 
gestion. 

Viewing  it  as  it  concerns  the  public,  milk  affords 
the  largest  supply  of  victual  from  the  least  consump- 
tion of  food.  A great  proportion  of  food,  which  is  so 
admirably  adapted  for  producing  milk,  is  not  applica- 
ble to  the  feeding  of  fat  cattle. 

i conceive  that  the  food  necessary  for  a cow  in  full 

milking  will  not  exceed  one-third  of  what  is  requisite 

in  feeding  for  the  butcher,  but  it  is  in  weight  as  3 to  1 ; 

but  allowing  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  food  to 

be  less  than  what  I have  taken  it  at,  a milch  cow,  nine 

months  or  270  days  in  milk,  at  10  quarts  in  the  two 
* 

meals,  would  give  2700  quarts,  or  5‘iOO  pounds 
weight  of  milk.  Were  the  same  animal  tattened  to  30 
stone  (of  Sib.  per  stone)  a quarter,  with  an  allowance 
of  five  quarters  for  the  carcase  and  fat,  the  whole 
weight  would  be  only  1200  pounds;  and  would  be 
to  milk  only  in  the  proportion  of  J to  4. 

Supposing  the  average  produce  of  each  acre  of 
wheat  to  be  24  Winchester  bushels,  at  60lb.  per 
bushel ; the  actual  nourishment  derived  from  one 
bushel  will  be  37lb.  of  first  flour  and  14  of  two  infe- 
rior sorts,  Silb.  of  bran,  alLiwing  half  a pound  for 
waste,  making  in  the  whole  60ib.  or  1224lb  of  flour 
per  acre ; so  that  it  would  require  four  acres  to  give 
the  weight  of  flour  equal  to  the  weight  of  milk  given 
by  a single  cow  in  9 months.* 

The 

* To  shew  the  gain  of  victual  on  the  public,  when  conipared 
vi'Ith  bread,  the  article  of  liist  necessity,  we  will  slate  me  tota^ 

product 
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The  advantages  of  a supply  of  milk  for  the  use  of 
the  lower  orders  is  great  in  every  point  of  view  ; and  I 
trust  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  bringing  of 
it  before  the  public,  may  be  the  true  means  of  extend- 
i'l  ];  the  benefits  which  I have  had  the  satisfaction,  for 
these  two  years  past  of  introducing  among  the  poor 
of  my  own  neighbourhood. 

t 

May  25,  180(). 

P.  S.  By  adverting  to  the  quantity  of  milk  given 
in  the  month  of  May,  with  only  1 9 milch  cows,  it  will 
clearly  appear  how  much  greater  the  profit  would 
have  been  upon  a well  selected  stock. 

The  total  amount  of  milk  sold  in  London,  was  some 
years  ago  estimated  at  a miliion.  per  annum,  which  at 
4c/.  per  quart  gives  a consumption  of  sixty  millions  of 
quarts,  allowing  a million  of  inhabitants  to  London 
and  its  environs ; the  daily  proportion  to  each  person 
will  be  one  sixth  of  a quart,  at  an  annual  cost  to  each 
person  of  ^Os.  The  town  of  Kendal,  as  far  as  I Itave 
been  able  to  learn,  'on  comparison  with  other  places, 

product  of  milk  up  to  the  last  week  in  May,w’hen  the  30  cows  had 
yielded  forty-five  thousand  quarts  of  milk,  equal  in  weiglU  to 
ninety  thousand  pounds.  The  green  food  con.sumed,  (oil-cake 
atid  chaff  not  taken  into  the  calculation),  supposing  twenty  tons  to 
be  the  average  of  green  crop  per  acre,  would  be  less  than  four 
acres,  but  sav  five.  Twelve  hnndiTd  and  twenty-four  pounds  be- 
ing the  product  of  an  acre  of  wheat  when  made  into  bread.  It 
would  require  seventy  three  acres  of  wheat  to  yield  ninety  thou- 
sand pounds  of  bread.  Thus  sixty-eight  acres  are  gained  for  other 
purposes  upon'a  comparative  scale  between  the  product  of  milk 
and  bread. 


IS 
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IS  the  most  abundantly  supplie  i with  milk  of  arty  town 
in  the  kingdom.  It  appears  from  very  accurate  en- 
quiries of  iny  friend  Dr.  Campbell,  that  die  daily  sale 
of  milk  in  the  town  of  Kendal  is  equivalent  to  a pint 
to  each  personl — This  intormation  led  me  to  institute 
similar  enquiries  in  the  principal  towns  in  this  county : 
the  returns  1 have  obtained,  though  most  probably 
not  perfectly  accurate,  are  yet  sufficiently  so  to  shew 
the  abundant  room  there  is  for  an  increase  of  this 
most  valuable  article  : the  following  statement  will  ex- 
hibit the  sale  and  coit  of  niilk  at  the  various  places. 


Price  sold 

Population. 

Cost  of 

Daily 
propor- 
tion to 
each  in- 
dividual. 

Yearly 
jeOn- 
isu.mp- 
|tion  of 
c.-’-ch 
jperson. 

Expense. 

£ 

£.  s d. 

London,  Ad.  per  qt 

i ,000,000 

1,000,000 

1 0lh 

00  qls 

I 0 0 

Kendal,  Id. 
Workington,  ISOd 

7500 

11375 

l-h.df 

ISli 

1 10  4 

2d. 

8000 

the  ham- 
lets arein- 

2701 

l-9th 

401 

0 9 

Workington,  1807- 

eluded  in 
popula- 
tion. 

3094 

l-0th 

53 

3 10 

Whitehaven,  2d- 

14000 

3500 

l-12tlv 

30 

5 2 

Carlisle,  2d. 

14003 

3050 

1 10th 

301- 

0 1 

Penrith,  2d. 

5000 

18S0 

l'8th 

44 

• 7 0 

Brampton,  2d. 

2000 

805 

l-7th 

51  ' 

6 6 

Longtown,  2d.  , 

1200 

940 

l-4th 

9^ 

15  0 

Wigton,  Id. 

Bury  St.Edmonds, 

3000 

700 

1 I2th 

30 

0 

^ 7 

2d. 

7000 

2804 

48.5 

8 11 

G 


Milk. 
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In  the  present  year  an  advance  of  1 d,  per  quart  has 
taken  place,  this  will  be  a tax  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  London.  As  the  former  price  precluded  the  use 
of  milk  as  a necessary  of  life  amongst  the  lower  or- 
ders, less  regret  is  felt  at  its  advance.  The  stoppage 
of  the  distilleries  has  added  most  considerably,  with- 
out doubt,  to  the  expense  of  feeding  milch  cows : the 
advance  being  once  made,  it  is  not  likely  it  will  ever  be 
taken  off. 

Milk  being  paid  for  in  London  as  a luxury,  pro- 
duces a supply  far  above  the  average  of  most  provin- 
cial towns.  This  is  the  result  of  the  numberless  opu- 
lent inhabitants,  and  the  extensive  luxury  of  the 
place.  Milk  is  used  in  London  principally  as  a lux- 
ury, it  forms  no  part  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

The  milkman  gets  Sd.  per'quart,  the  other  penny 
goes  to  the  venders.  The  quality  of  the  Milk  is  na- 
turally poor  admitting  it  to  be  sold  as  received,  with- 
out any  adulteration. 

A fourth  part  of  the  Kendal  supply  is  of  skimmed 
milk,  which  reduces  the  sum  paid  for  milk  to  800/. 
per  annum.  What  proportion  skimmed  milk  may 
bear  in  the  sales  of  other  towns,  I cannot  pretend  to 
say,  but  in  no  proportion  to  Kendal,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  wLiich  there  is  much  butter  and  cheese 
made. 

The  daily  sale  of  milk  at  Workington  (w’here  the 
population,  including  the  villages  immediately  con- 
nected 
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ixected  with  it,  amounts  to  eight  thousand),  within  the 
last  three  years  had  been  increased  one-fourth,  or 
1^.  5(1.  per  head,  the  proportion  being  1-1 2th, 
and  now  I -9th.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have 
made  a fresh  eiaquiry  into  the  quantity  sold,  it  being 
two  years  since  the  former  account  was  taken. 

What  led  to  this,  was  my  finding,  that  with  a larger 
supply  of  milk,  my  milk-cart  did  not  reach  witliin 
a quarter  of  a mile  of  where  it  formerly  used  to  do. 
The  result  has  afforded  me  the  highest  gratification; 
it  has  proved  that  the  sale  is  increased  a third,  and 
that  the  proportion  is  now  a quart  to  six  persons,  with 
an  increase  of  2^.  id.  per  head.  Thus  the  sale  has 
been  doubled  in  four  years ; notwithstanding  which,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  all  the  dealers,  they  could  dispose  of 
a still  greater  quantity.  On  the  first  introduction  of 
my  milk,  great  opposition  was  made  by  those  in  pos- 
session of  the  trade,  under  the  very  mistaken  idea, 
that  it  would  interfere  with  and  materially  diminish 
their  sale. 

The  opinion  I then  entertained  on  this  subject  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  the  event,  and  the  applica- 
tion may  prove  equally  useful  to  every  other  populous 
town  in  the  kingdom.  Milk,  which,  under  the  stinted 
supply,  was  considered  as  an  article  of  luxury,  is  now 
become  a necessary  part  of  daily  subsistence,  and 
reckoned  upon  as  such  by  a great  number  of  fami- 
lies, who  previously  never  made  use  of  it.  And  what 
may  be  an  encouragement  to  others  to  attempt  the 
same  thing  elsewhere,  the  increased  supply  has  not 
kept  place  with  the  increasing  demand.  I cannot  but 

* 2 flatter 
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flatter  myself  the  preceding  statement  may  serve  as  a 
sufficient  example,  not  only  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  subject,  but  to  induce  other  agricul- 
turists to  institute  similar  enquiries  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures for  supplying  milk; 

There  are  two  other  modes  of  applying  the  pro- 
duce of  a dairy.  The  first  and  most  general  is  that 
of  making  cheese  and  butter.  I was  in  hopes  I should 
have  been  furnished  with  such  information  on  this 
head,  as  would  have  enabled  me  to  have  stated  some- 
thing on  the  subject,  but  the  accounts  I have  received 
are  so  various,  that  I feel  myself  obliged  to  decline  it. 
The  other  method  is  what  relates  more  particularly 
to  the  metropolis,  I mean  fattening  of  calves  ; the 
same  reason  which  prevented  my  going  into  the  for- 
mer details,  are  still  stronger  on  a subject  of  which  I 
know  nothing.  I prefer  professing  ignorance  to  of- 
fering opinions  not  warranted  by  my  own  experience, 
or  that  of  others  on  which  rehanee  can  be  placed. 

The  happyhffects  of  a milk  diet  are  strongly  exem- 
plified in  the  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  to  be 
met  with  at  Kendal,  and  not  less  so  in  the  great  dis- 
proportion of  deaths  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
age,  contrasted  with  other  towns  of  equal  population, 

I had  great  hopes  I should  have  been  able  to  have  as- 
certained what  were  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  had 
been  exchanged  for  milk ; but  in  this  expectation  I 
have  been  disappointed. ' In  the  last  twelve  months, 
or  little  more,  the  sale  of  milk  has  increased  9CO/. 
per  annum  j the  advantage  to  the  individual  must  be 

great 
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great,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  by  the  use  of  a victual 
which  is  produced  with  much  less  consumption  of 
food  than  any  other.  After  much  investigation  by 
others,  in  aid  of  my  own  encjuiries,  I have  been  oblig- 
ed to  relinquish  my  design  of  drawing  a comparison 
of  the  present  and  former  state  of  the  labouring  com- 
munity ; but  'I  think  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt  (could 
I have  procured  the  facts  I sought  for),  that  the  re- 
sult would  have  clearly  ^and  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, that  milk  is  not  the  only  object  of  the  first  com- 
fort to  the  lower  orders,  but  likewise  the  cheapest, 
most  palatable,  and  nutritious,  and  salubrious  food 
they  can  have.  And  considering  how  much  greater 
a proportion  of  nourishment  is  produced  from  milk, 
than  in  any  other  mode  in  wdiich  the  earth  can  be 
employed,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  serious  attention  in 
a public  view.  The  following  statements  w'ere  sent 
me  by  a gentleman  who  has  paid  particular  attention 
to  bettering  the  situation  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community. 

A calculation  of  Expense  of  the  Breakfast  of  Six 


Persons  on  Milk  and  Tea. 

f.  d. 

s. 

d.^ 

f oz.  of  tea 

0 4l 

4 quarts  of  milk 

0 

8 ' 

(3  OZ.  lump  sugar 

0 6 

lib  of  oatmeal 

0 

2^ 

gib.  butter 

0 6 

l|lb.  wheaten  bread 

0 

li-Jlb.  of  bread 

0 7-J 

Millt 

0 2 

1 

3 

2 2 J Saving  Oil 


The  following  important  information  \vas  pub- 
lished in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  for  the 

9 3 month 
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month  of  January,  1 809  ; it  is  highly  deserving  atten- 
tion, and  as  such,  I take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
it  most  strenuously. 

‘ )n  V commcn  ing,  however,  f'e  reforms  proposed 
by  Mr.  Curwen,  in  the  economy  of  food  for  man  and 
beas%  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  all  the  im- 
provements which  could  be  instantly  and  conveniently 
made ; there  is  yet  another  much  greater  and  more 
simple,  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  manufacture 
of  bread.  The  French,  who  are  not  only  the  greatest 
epicures,  but  also  the  greatest  gormands,  have  had 
recourse  to  artificial  means  to  ferment  their  bread,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  soluble  in  their  soups  and 
other  liquids  ; we  have  imitated  them  in  this  respect 
without  l aving  the  same  necessity,  and  ferment  our 
bread  to  such  an  excess  as  to  lose  the  most  essential 
part  of  it.  From  a great  variety  of  experiments  on 
flour  of  different  countries,  we  have  found  that  a 
pound  of  good  flour  generally  contains 

o*z.  14  amylaceous  matter, 

1 gluten,  or  vegeto- animal  substance, 

0^-  sugar, 

Oj  insoluble  fecula. 


16  ounces. 

“ Now  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  both  gluten 
and  sugar  are  destroyed,  which  are  the  two  niost  nu- 
tritious parts  of  the  flour.  Supposing,  then,  that 
each  individual  in  London  consumes  a loaf  cf  fermented 
bread  every  week,  which  is  considerably  under  the 

average 
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average,  and  that  every  loaf  loses  by  fermentation  five  - 
ounces,  or  only  a quarter  of  a pound,  the  annual  loss 
of  nutritious  matter  in  the  bread  of  each  person  would 
be  2Glb.  or  six  weeks’  allowance.  If  the  population 
of  London  be  taken  at  the  lowest  calculation  of  one 
million,  thus  at  least  twenty-six  millions  of  pounds  of 
this  vegeto-animal  substance  is  annually  lost.  As  this 
loss  is  of  _the  most  nutritious  matter,  it  is  equal  to 
three  and  one-quarter  millions  stones  of  meat,  worth 
800,000/.  allowing  that  each  individual  in  London  an- 
nually consumes  245lb.  of  meat ; and  if  it  is  esti- 
mated according  to  the  system  of  Piingle,  that  one 
pound  of  animal  food  contains  as  much  nutriment  as 
twelve  pounds  of  vegetable,  it  is  equal  to  the  annual 
loss  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  million  pounds  of 
bread.  Comparing,  however,  bread  to  meat  as  four  to 
one,  which  is  pretty  near  the  fact,  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  nutriment  of  flour  is  lost  by  fermentation. 
This  is  no  visionary  speculation  founded  on  any  ab- 
stract theory,  as  we  have  physical  demonstration  of 
the  advantages  of  unfermented  bread  in  the  superior 
health  and  strength  of  our  seamen,  who  are  for  years 
accustomed  to  nothing  but  hard  dry  biscuit.  These 
facts  show  what  very  simple  means  are  yet  within  our 
power  to  increase  the  quantity  of  food  for  our  increas- 
ing population,  without  having  recourse  to  the  anti- 
social plans  of  Malthus.  Abandon  the  use  of  fer- 
mented bread,  and  the  same  quantity  of  flour  now 
consumed  will  support  equally  well  at  least  one-ninth 
more  than  the  present  population.  The  loss  of  bread 
by  fermentation  will  also  enable  our  author  to  ex- 

G 4 plain 
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p|aia  miTi'e  satisfactorily  why  two  and  one-half  acres  of 
land  formerly  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  a labourer,  when  live  and  one-half  will  barely  suf- 
fice to  furnish  him  at  the  present  day  with  the  va- 
rious articles  of  food  and  liquor.  When  luxury  and 
allected  delicacy  were  less  general,  when  the  use  of 
fermented  bread  was  confined  to  the  large  towns,  and 
only  to  the  higher  classes  in  those  towns,  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  appropriated  to  bread 
was  ground  only  into  meal,  which  was  mixed  with 
that  of  peas,  beans,  or  bai  ley,  and  used  by  a}l  the 
working  people  in  solid  bread,  without  being  deprived 
of  its  sugar  and  gluten,  then  indeed  might  a much 
less  quantity  of  land  furnish  nutriment  for  each  indi- 
vidual. The  accumulated  population  of  great  towns, 
the  increase  of  larue  manulactcries.  and  the  almost 

O ' ■ 

universal  use  of  an-mal  food,  may  have  contributed, 
as  Mr.  C.  concludes,  to  increase  the  consumption  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  p'.>pula<ion  has  increas- 
ed; but  the  augmented  and  still  augmenting  waste 
of  btead-cern,  is  the  most  serious  and  efficient  evil 
in  the  economy  of  aliment.  There  is  scarcely  a day- 
labourer  or  plo’igh-boy  in  England  who  does  not  now 
eat  his  ivheaien  lojf  and  tea  for  his  breakfast,  to  the 
great  injury  of  his  own  health  and  strength,  and  the 
prejudice  of  his  faniily.” 

■ 1 have  long  wished  to  sec  premiums  offered  in  large 
tov/W  for  ihe  greatest  quantity  of  good  milk  publicly 
sold,  according  to  the  size  of  the  larm,  and  the  dis- 
tance brouglit.  Viewing  it  only  thiough  the  narrow 
jnediuiTi  of  the  saving  w hich  might  be  made  in  the 

poorv 
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poor-rates,  the  general  adoption  of  some  plan  to  em 
courage  a supply,  would  be  a wise  and  a humane  mea- 
sure. Few  I trust,  if  any,  are  insensible  to  the  more 
honourable  sentiment  of  “ Homo  sum.’*  To  pre- 
serve health,  to  promote  the  comforts  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  society,  and  to  save  numbers  from  an  un- 
timely  grave,  are  objects  of  interest  to  the  man,  to  the 
parent,  and  to  the  politician*.  Of  those  I have  con- 
sulted, as  to  the  articles  they  had  given  up,  I’or  the 
purchase  of  milk,  I found  no  single  person,  not  even 
the  poorest  who  was  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
benefit  and  advantage  derived  from  this  salubrious 
diet.  But  their  earnings  had  not  been  expended  on 
any  scale  of  estimate,  necessity  too  often  compelling 
deprivations,  not  within  the  contemplation  of  those 
whose  fortunate  lot  has  placed  them  in  affluence.  It 
might  not,  I conceive,  be  unprofitable  to  reach  youth, 
as  a part  of  education,  that  branch  of  political  arith- 
-metic,  by  which  the  means  of  subsisting  any  given 
number  in  a family  at  the  lowest  given  rate,  is  esti- 
mated and  explained;  not  only  with  a view  of  im- 
pressing upon  them  the  blessings  of  affluence,  but  en- 
forcing at  the  same  time  the  just  claims  of  humanity 
and  consideration  for  those  whose  laborious  exertions 

* Several  tracts  published  by  the  late  much-lamented  Dr.  Bed- 
does  clearly  clemon.strate  the  injury  done  to  the  health  of  hard- 
working people  by  the  use  of  fermented  liquors.  He  strongly 
points  out  the  advantages  of  milk,and  recommends  it  above  all  other  > 
beverages  diluted  with  water.  By  his  death  philanthropy  has 
lost  one  of  it  brightest  ornaments — the  labouring  classes  one  of 
their  ablest  and  warmest  friends- 

furnish 

. , . I 
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furnish  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ignorance  more  fre- 
quently, than  any  want  of  feeling,  prevents  our  justly 
attending  to  their  wants  and  deprivations.  The  cal- 
culations of  profit  on  the  sale  of  milk  are  made  on 
land,  the  rents  of  which  are  from  forty  sinllings  to  5/. 
per  annum,  which  is  a fair  average  at  two  miles  dis- 
tance from  any  great  town  in  the  kingdom.  In  few  in- 
stances will  they  be  found  to  exceed  it.  If  good  milk 
could  be  obtained,  it  would,  I believe,  be  frequently 
substituted  in  the  place  of  other  pernicious  beverages. 
An  instance  of  this  I have  lately  learnt  from  Mr. 
Faulder,  who  was  formerly  the  farmer  at  Colgarth 
Park,  in  Westmoreland,  and  is  now  settled  at  Eltham, 
in  Kent,  on  a good  milk  farm.  The  produce  was, 
for  some  years,  carried  a distance  of  eight  miles,  and 

disposed  of  in  Oxford-street ; but  a nearer  market 

» 

opening  to  him  at  Woolwich,  he  wisely  availed  him- 
self of  it.  And  amongst  his  customers  are  the  men 
employed  in  one  of  the  great  iron  works  carried  on  at 
that  place.  A single  individual  has  prevailed  upon 
his  companions  to  make  the  experiment  of  milk  as  a 
substitute  for  porter.  The  result  has  proved  it  to  be 
the  best  means  of  quenching  the  violence  of  thirst, 
and  securing  them  from  the  feverish  heat  produced 
by  the  immoderate  use  of  fermented  liquors.  They 
have  persevered  in  this  simple  and  wholesome  beve- 
rage, with  an  evident  benefit  to  their  health,  and  with 
an  increased  ability  of  exertion.  May  their  example 
be  reccommended,  and  holdcn  forth  as  a pattern  of 
imitation  by  all  w hose  situation  in  life,  and  extensive 
concerns,  enable  them  to  influence  and  determine  the 

moral 
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moral  conduct  of  large  numbers  of  the  industrious 
class  of  the  community. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  1806  ^\ND  1807. 

It  would  not  be  consonant  with  the  frankness  with 
which  I have  endeavoured  on  all  occasions  to  deliver 
my  opinions,  were  1 to  disguise  the  extreme  satisfac- 
tion i feel  in  submitting  to  the  public  eye  the  details  of 
my  dairy  for  a third  year.  It  was  very  distant  from 
my  thoughts,  to  suppose  any  faither  account  would 
have  been  called  for  : The  Board  of  Agriculture 

having  withdrawn  their  premium,  I should  not  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  offer  any  further  observa- 
tions on  the  subject.  The  wish  for  the  rcpublication 
of  this  Essay,  however,  in  a form  which  may  extend 
its  circulation,  argues,  I trust,  that  the  object  of  sup- 
plying milk  to  the  labouring  classes,  has  engrossed 
some  portion  of  public  attention  ; and  I am  willing  to 
flatter  myself  it  may,  in  some  small  degree,  be  instru- 
• mental  in  extending  to  other  places  the  advantages  I 
have  seen  derived  from  it  within  the  confined  circle 
of  my  own  immediate  observation. 

Ill  the  commencement  of  this  experiment,  I had  to 
contend  with  difficulties  which  all  must  experience 
who  engage  in  things  they  do  not  understand.  I had 
nrither  knowledge  to  detect  what  was  wrong,  nor  to 
prevent  many  errors  beiog  committed.  Time  and  at- 
tention have  enabled  me  to  acquire  some  insight  into 
the  • subject  j and  that  I have  done  so,  will  best 

be 
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be  proved  from  the  encreased  profits  of  the  present 

i 

year.  I am  inclined  to  believe,  under  complete  good 
management,  still  further  profits  are  to  be  made.  It 
was  my  intention,  as  soon  as  I found  my  example  had 
stimulated  the  farmers  near  me  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  supplying  the  town,  to  have  relinquished  my  dairy, 
This,  however,  I found,  for  the  present,  I could  not 
do  without  a manifest  injury  to  those  whom  I was  anxi- 
ous to  serve.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
milk,  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  j and  in  all  pro- 
bability, I shall,  previous  to  October  next,  which  is. 
the  conclusion  of  the  year’s  account,  dispose  of  a 
hundred  thousand  quarts,  to  an  amount  of  833/.  o.f 
nearly  a third  more  than  the  former  year, 

DAIRY  ACCOUNT, 

% 

Milk  sold  from  October,  1S0(),  to  Oc- 
tober, 1807, 68,844  quarts,  at  2d.  573  14  O 

SOO  carts  of  Manure,  at  2s.  6d.  - ICO  0 0 

Calves  sold — I was  unfortunate  in  los- 

ing  a gre.it  many  ••  - 22  5 6 

3 do.  reared  at  lOl.  each*  - 30  O 

Carry  forward 725  ip  6j 

I was  tempted  to  try  a method  reported  to  have  answered,,  of 
feeding  calves  with  a solution  of  molasses,  or  brown  sugar.  I 
embarked  in  this  operiir.ent  the  more  readily,  as  every  calf  I 
reared  for  the  butcher  consumed  on  an  average  in  a month  two_ 
gallons  of  new  milk,  and  seldom  selling  for  more  than  30s.  at  that 
age.  In  this  project  there  was  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to. 
lose.  After  a variety  of  trials,  not  one  of  which  ever  produced  the 
most  distant  hope  of  fattening,  andtowhich  numbers  of  calves  fell 
victims,  I renounced  the  plan,  and  till  I have  belter  authority 


EXPEftSES 
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Brought  forward  - ^ 725  19  6 

EXPENSES  OF  DAIRY. 

To  keep  of  15  milch  cows,  at  6d.  per  £ s.  d. 

day,  - - - 228  2 O 

2 men  constantly  employed,  at  10s. 

per  week  - - - 53  12  6 

Additional  help  in  milking,  &c.  - 15  0 O 

A boy  and  horse  “ - 73  0 O 

Supposed  decrease  in  value,  3l.  per  head  75  O 0 

444  14  0 


Balance  to  clear  gain  - 28 1 5 O 


The  average  of  profit  will  be  111.  tjs.  per  head  on 
each  milch  cow. 

I am  suffering  at  present  from  the  want  of  oil-cake, 
which  contributes  beyond  all  other  things  to  increase 
the  quantity,  and  improve  the  quality.  1 84  Wine 
quarts  of  milk,  when  the  milch  cows  are  fed  with  oil- 
cake, will  yield  23lb.  of  butter,  of  16oz.  to  the 
pound.  Without  it,  though  each  cow  is  allowed 
Sib.  of  refuse  barley  ground  and  boiled  in  their 
drinks,  it  will  only  produce  2 lib.  With  oil-cake,  8 
wine  quarts  produce  a pound.  Without  it,  very 
nearly  9 quarts  are  required.  The  value  of  the  food 
is  much  the  same.  The  average  green  crops  of  this 
year  will  exceed  37  tons ; which,  at  a farthing  per 

than  any  I have  yet  met  with,  shall  rest  satisfied  that  it  will  nof 
answer.  For  rearing  calves  for  stock  it  may  do,  but  the  chance  of 
killing  is  so  great,  as  to  make  even  this  dubious.. 


Stone, , 
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stone,  pays  6/.  3x  4d.  The  tops  of  carrots  (of  which 
I had  22  acres)  are  very  good  feeding,  if  not  given  in 
too  large  quantities.  The  steaming  of  chaff  is  carried 
on,  and  was  begun  eadier  this  season,  which  has  been 
found  an  advantage.  More  manure  might  be  made, 
could  I spare  straw ; but  so  great  is  my  consumption 
for  food  and  cutting,  that  I can  afford  very  little  for 
litter,  and  am  obliged  to  continue  the  bedding  with 
sand,  even  through  the  winter,  notwithstanding  I 
had  J 2,589  stooks,  or  shocks  of  corn,  and  purchase 
all  the  straw  that  is  to  be  sold. 

By  a communication  which  I have  at  length  ob- 
tained from  the  breweries,  I find  a great  diminution  in 
the  quantities  of  small  beer  brewed  since  the  year 
1803.  1 always  conceived  this  to  have  been  one  of 

the  articles  for  which  milk  was  substituted.  Malt  li- 
quor is  in  general  so  deteriorated  in  quality,  and  espe- 
cially small  beer,  that  happy  is  it  for  those  who  can 
obtain  any  other  wholesome  beverage.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  counties  possess  some  advantages 
over  those  of  the  south,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
their  taste  for  potatoes.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
consumption,  I have  caused  particular  attention  to  be 
paid,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  sold  for  nine 
months  in  the  year:  In  Workington,  on  an  average, 
sixty  cart-load  are  disposed  of  per  week,  of  fifty  stone 
each,  which,  at  4cl.  per  stQiie.  amounts  to  2000/.  per 
ann.;  and  if  we  take  the  other  three  months  at  an 
average,  (though  the  quantity  will  not  be  so  much ) 
the  price  of  new  potatoes  being  one-third  more,  it 
would  make  the  value  2666/.  or  6s.  per  head  on  the 

whole 
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whole  population,  and  would  require  the  produce  of 
between  eighty  and  ninety  acres.  Potatoes  have  this 
year  risen  to  Qd.  per  stone,  which  makes  an  advance 
of  8881.,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  been  at  9c/. 
and  I^.,  but  from  the  large  quantity  grown  for  my 
horses,  which  are  now  applied  solely  as,  food  for  man. 
Potatoes,  with  milk  and  bread,  form  an  admirable 
diet  for  children.  The  most  important  of  all  the  ac- 
quirements obtained  from  a knowledge  of  the  new 
world,  are  potatoes  ; and  the  comfort  and  benefit  of 
them  is  daily  extending,  as  well  in  this  as  in  every 
other  country.  In  Flanders,  thirty  years  ago,  the 
very  poorest  of  the  people  would  not  eat  potatoes. 
Being  resident  in  a large  town  in  that  country  for  some 
time,  I desired  potatoes  to  form  a part  of  every  meal ; 
finding  my  orders  constantly  disobeyed,  I w'as  led  to 
enquire  how  it  happened  j the  cook  who  supplied  my 
fcible,  insisted  they  were  always  sent ; on  a further 
investigation,  it  was  found  the  good  lady  of  the  house 
constantly  intercepted  them,  insisting  they  w^ere  not 
food  for  un  homme  corrune  il  fautf  and  I lost  all 
consequence  and  respect  in  her  opinion,  from  my  per- 
severance in  insisting  upon  having  them,  in  future, 
served  at  table. 


Septemler  24th,  I8O7. 

From  a mixture  of  the  whole  of  the  milk  of  three 
cows,  fed  wath  part  clover  and  part  fog,  or  after  grass, 
70  ale  quarts  of  milk  produced  107  ounces  of  butter, 

the 
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the  cre^myrdw  a lead.  The  trial  I made  a former 
year  was,  I believe,  J 6 ale  quarts  of  milk  to  1 G 
ounces  of  butter  nearly,  the  cream  being  produced  in 
the  vessels  of  common  earthen  ware. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  these  trials  were 
from  two  of  the  same  cows,  and  one  different. 

W.  Swinburne, 

To.  Ji  C.  CuRWEN,  Eso. 

Workington  Hall. 

This  is  nearly  1 1 quarts  of  milk  to  one  pound  of 
butter. 


Workington  Hail  Mi!h,  iVou.  13,  180^. 

Sir, 

At  yoiir  ' request,  I have  this  day  examined  my 
milk  book,  and  find  that  the  two  winter  cows,  for 
four  months,  averaged  I4-i  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
from  January  to  May  ; and  that  three  summer  ones 
averaged  '16  quarts  per  diem  from  May  to  Noveiiiber, 
6 months — from. 

Sir, 

X 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

’’i'liOMAS  Gaff. 

To  J.  C.  CURWEN,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Workington 
Agricultural  Society, 


Kcsu’ickf 
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Keswick,  2lst  Sepf.  I8O7. 

Sir, 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I transmit  an  account  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  clover,  and  the  produce  of  the 
dairy;  not  having  your  queries  in  writing,  I have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  memory,  but 
think  I have  not  omitted  any  thing  material.  I was  at 
first  surprised  to  find  the  quantity' of  cream  and  blue 
milk  conjointly  exceeded  the  new  milk  itself ; but, 
on  repeating  the  experiment,  I find  -this  really  is  the 
fact,  and  in  the  proportion  of  about  18  to  17  ; but,  as 
the  union  of  the  cream  with  the  milk  is  a chemical, 
not  a mechanical  combination,  should  any  one  object 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  that  the  parts  are 
greater  than  the  whole,  I must  appeal  from  the  laws 
of  mathematics  to  those  of  chemistry.. 

I am.  Sir,  with  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Bow'er. 

To  J.  C.  CuRwiN,  Esa. 


Expenditure  of  2|-  Acres  of  Clover, 

Cattle  kept  q - ~ 7 kead  of  cattle 

Consumption  per  day  - - . - 6/  stone  of  clover 

How  frequently  mown  - - . 3 times 


H 


Duration 
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Duration  of  each  cutting.  Days, 

1.  From  May  29,  to  June  29,  32 

2.  ^rom  July  11,  to  July  28,  18 

S'.  From  Aug.  23,  to  Sept.  2,  and  from 

Sept.  10,  to  Sept.  18,  • - 20 

— 70  days 

Weight  of  crop  = QJ  y.  ’JO  ~ 46gO  stone  29.3 125  ton 
Weight  per  acre  29-3125  + 2-5  r:  11.725  ton 


Exclusive  of  after-grass,  which  may  be  depastured 
on  the  ground  j but  I fear  the  early  season  at  which 
the  frosts  have  commenced,  will  prevent  a fourth  cut- 
ting, which  I once  expected. 


One  weeps  produce  of  fve*  CowSy  viz.  from  Wtk  t» 

September. 

New  milk,  4ll 

Strippings,  14 

— — 425  quarts  entire  milk 

Cream,  49 
Strippings,  14*  ' 

Blue  milk,  3g3 

456  quarts  entire  milk 


fFeight  per  quart. 

Cream  « - „ - 

Strippings  T"  “ ‘ ' 

New  milk  - - - - 

Blue  milk  - - 

Produce  of  blue  milk  in  curd,  previous  to  pressure 
Do.  do.  UT  cheese,  on  coming  out  of  the  press 
Butter  from  cream  and  strippings 

15  quarts  appear  to  be  taken  to  make  a pound  of  butter. 


ib. 

ot. 

1 

8| 

1 

10| 

> 1 

loi 

1 

10 

• 63 

0 

- 51 

8 

28 

0 

* The  milk  of  the  sixth,  a winter  calver,  wag  j-eserved  for  the 
me  of  the  family. 

IVorliinglon^ 
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WorUngton,  Jan.  l\th,  1808. 


SlR^ 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I inform  you  of  my  ob- 
servation on  the  benefits  resulting  from  your  plan  of 
supplying  this  town  with  genuine  new  milk  from  your 
farm  twice  a day,  particularly  in  the  winter. 

It  is  sensibly  felt  by  those  who  have  young  fa-* 
milies. 

A few  years  since,  in  the  winters,  the  supplies  were 
so  scanty,  that  interest  was  made  with  the  seller  to 
obtain  a small  quantity  two  or  three  times  a week;  the 
demands  were  so  great,  that  they  could  only  get  it  in 
rotation. 

- In  consequence,  the  situation  of  the  children  of  the 
lower  order  was  miserable  ; their  breakfasts  consisted 
of  tea,  mixed  barley-bread,  made  with  leaven,  per- 
haps the  most  improper  food  for  them,  sometimes 
oatmeal  porridge,  with  a small  quantity  of  molasses, 
butter  being  so  dear  that  they  could  not  obtain  it. 

Your  abundant  supply  of  the  most  proper  aliment 
for  them  demands  the  utmost  gratitude  from  the  in- 
habitants in  general,  and  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
I repeat  the  good  effects  I have  remarked  in  the  gene- 
ral health  of  the  children  in  this  town,  where  milk 
has  been  used  in  preference  to  other  food,  I do  as- 
' sure  you  this  description  is  not  meant  in  compliment, 
but  from  a conviction  of  the  utility  of  your  plan.  I 
consider  myself  interested  in  the  continuance  of  it,  and 
hope  it  may  be  continued,  not  merely  from  emolu- 
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ment,  but  the  general  good  of  the  town,  which  you 
have  at  all  times  considered. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  Dickinson, 

I was  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  the  preceding  letter 
from  the  first  medical  gentleman  of  this  town,  which 
is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  a supply  of  milk  to  the  labouring  community, 
and  is  a rich  reward  for  any  personal  exertions. 


STATEMENT  OF  PROCEEDINGS,  1808. 

The  following  is  an  Abstract  of  the  Fortnight’s  Sale  at 
the  Schoose',  for  three  years. 

Produce  of  Milk,  from ’October,  till  October^ 


Sold  to  the  Town 
Milk  given  to  calves 


Ciilves  sold  for 


40  1 O 


Three  reared,  at  5 gs.  each  l5  l5  O 


. 55  l6  a 


JMilk  given  to  calves,  2500 


quarts,  at  2d,  - 20  l6  S 


20  16  S 


Profit  - 34-1^  4 84  IQ  4 

ToUl 
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£•  s.  d. 

Total  produce,  /59  13  2 

s.  d. 

Keep  of  30  milch  cows,  for  12  months,  at 

6d.  per  day,  - - 270  15  0 

Estimated  loss  on  30  cows,  at  3/.  per  head  QO  0 0 

360  15  0 

Clear  profit  SQS  1 8 O 

This  gives  a profit  of  1 2/.  1 9^.  per  cow.  If  the  ma- 
nure should  not  be  considered  as  equivalent  for  milk- 
ing, &c.  strike  off  the  19.s.  and  say  12/. 

I am  led  to  believe  the  following  statement  of  the 
progressive  increase  of  the  sale  of  milk,  in  the  town  of 
Workington,  will  be  tolerably  accurate  : 

Yea?\  Quarts,  £, 

1805  - 222,755,  at  a cost  of  1783. 

1806  - 834,128,  2674. 

1807  - 408,096,  3151. 

1808  - 507,024,  4244, 

The  sale  was  formerly  at  the  place  of  milking,  or 
by  a few  individuals  at  their  own  housesj  in  the  town ; 
it  is  now  sent  round  the  streets  in  carts,'  by  all  the 
principal  dealers,  and  disposed  of  with  a facility  that 
offers  the  strongest  proof  of  an  increasing  demand. 
The  profits  are  ample  ; and  whilst  those  who  are  em- 
barked in  the  trade  have  the  wisdom  to  be  satisfied 
with  a price  which  gives  to  milk  a preference  over  the 
other  necessaries  of  life,  the  demand  will  continue, 
and  most  probably  become  still  greater : but  ir,  un- 
fortunately for  themselves  and  the  public,  the  dealers 
should  be  induced  to  combine,  and  succeed  in  ad- 
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vancing  the  price  of  milk,  the  infallible  consequence 
will  be,  that  the  demand  will  as  rapidly  decrease  as  it 
has  advanced,  and  milk  will  become  again  an  article 
of  luxury,  as  it  was  a ’few  years  back.  The  farmer 
will  be  disappointed  of  his  golden  hopes,  and  the 
labouring  classes  deprived  of  a beverage,  which  has 
contributed  so  essentially  to  their  general  health  and 
happiness. 

No  part  of  my  farming  affords  me  more  satisfaction 
than  my  dairy.  I daily  witness  the  comfort  it  diffuses. 
The  increased  sale  of  milk  is  alone  evidence  sufficient 
to  establish  its  utility.  The  profit  is  abundant,  and 
might  still  be  increased,  by  attending  to  the  stock  of 
which  the  dairy  is  coniposed.  I have  been  gratified 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  plan  adopted  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  England.  Lord  Dundas  has  assured  me 
of  his  intention  of  proceeding  on  the  same  system,  at 
his  great  allum-works,  in  Yorkshire.  I have  also 
heard  from  that  able  friend  to  every  measure  which  can 
bettei  the  situation  of  the  poor,  (I  mean  Ur.  Beddoes) 
of  his  hopes  and  wishes  to  see  it  established  in  Bristol . 

In  concluding  this  subject,  as  it  is  not  probable  I shall 
ever  again  be  called  on  to  revise  or  add  to  my  labours, 
I trust  I may  be  excused  if  I express  my  ardent  wish, 
that  the  earlier  part  of  life  had  been  devoted  to  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  Without  subjecting  myself,  I 
trust,  to  the  imputation  of  arrogance,  I may  hope  to 
have  employed  the  leisure  houis  of  the  few  last  years, 
not  altc'geiher  unprofilably  to  the  public,  or  without 
advantage  to  my  family  j and  I can  more  confidently 

speak, 
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speak,  with  much  pleasure  to  myself.  If  I should 
prevail  on  others  to  follow  me  in  this  pursuit,  I am 
certain  I shall  not  deceive  or  mislead  them. 

The  years  spent  in  public  life  I cannot  help  review- 
ing as  a sacrifice  of  time  and  health.  For  above  20 
years,  not  one  object  contended  for  attained ! — The 
corrupt  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  not  likely  to  be  diminished.  To  what 
quarter  can  we  now  look  with  any  degree  of  confid- 
ence, for  its  being  reduced  within  proper  bounds  ? 
It  is  not  from  the  attacks  of  external  enemies  I fear 
the  ruin  of  the  countiy,  but  from  an  accumulation  of 
abuses  which  are  likely  to  obscure,  defeat,  and  pre- 
vent, the  wisest  and  best  of  all  human  governments 
answering  its  great  end  and  object,  in  promoting  the 
happiness  and  felicity  of  the  people. 
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The  result  of  each  year’s  practice  is  now  detailed  : 
In  consequence  of  improvements  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  dairy,  the  profits  have  progressively  in- 
creased. I now  turn  to  contemplate  other  objects, 
which  arise  out  of  the  system. 

However  great  and  desirable  the  object  of  supplying 
milk  to  the  poor,  we  lose  sight  of  it  in  contemplating 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  that  would  result  to  all 
ranks  of  the  community,  from  being  enabled  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  grain  of  British  growth,  not  only  to 
feed  our  present  population,  but  to  supply  the  means 
of  providing  for  a considerable  addition  to  it. 

Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the  saving  of  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  feeding  so  small  a stock,  without  be- 
ing struck  with  the  powerful  resources  which  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  individuals,  have  in  their  power  to  draw 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a plan  upon  an  extensive 
scale  ? 

May.  I hope,  through  your  indulgence  and  permis- 
sion, to  be  excused  in  offering  a few  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  which  1 trust  will  not  be  deemed  irrelative,  or 
wholly  unconnected  with  that  immediately  before  me. 

Previous  to  entering  into  this  discussion,  I must 
beg  to  state,  in  addition  to  the  saving  made  in  feeding 
of  cattle,  there  are  annually  forty  acres  or  upwards  of 
potatoes  planted  upon  the  same  farm  for  feeding  of 
horses,  and  given  as  a substitute  for  hay.  An  acre 
of  potatoes  produces,  upon  an  average,  fourteen  hun- 
dred stone.  Two  stone  of  steamed  potatoes,  mixed 
with  cut  straw,  are  given  daily  to  each  horse : thus, 

aa 
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an  acre  of  potatoes  produces  food  for  one  horse  for 
seven  hundred  days.  Computing  one  hundred  and 
sixty  stone  of  hay  to  an  acre,  and  allowing  only  a stone 
and  a half  to  be  given  per  day,  with  a small  abate- 
ment for  waste,  an  acre  would  feed  one  horse  for  a 
hundred  days  ; the  scale  of  comparison,  therefore,  in 
feeding,  between  potatoes  and  hay,  will  be  as  seven 
to  one.  Agreeably  to  this  calculation,  forty  acres  of 
potatoes  are  equal,  in  point  of  feeding  horses,-  to  two 
• hundred  and  eighty  of  hay  ; and  have  the  further  adu 
yantage  that,  under  proper  management,  the  wheat 
after  potatoes  will  not  be  inferior  to  a fallow. 

I feel  myself  compelled  to  state,  that  wheat  after 
potatoes,  when  necessity  requires  their  being  grown 
upon  strong  wet  land,  has  not  answered.  Some  parts 
of  every  year’s  crop  has  failed,  but  most  particularly 
■ in  the  last  season.  I have  found  other  inconveniencies 
from  the  desire  of  getting  the  wheat  as  early  as  possi- 
ble into  the  ground : it  has  often  led  to  the  potatoes 
being  taken  lip  before  they  were  perfectly  ripe,  w^hich 
not  only  injures  the  quality,  but  endangers  their  keep- 
ing. When  the  season  leaves  no  alternative  but  turn- 
ing the  furrows  wet,  and  the  seed  is  sown  in  that 
state,  the  moisture  too  speedily  destroys  the  farina- 
ceous matter  which  should  support  the  germination  of 
the.grain,  and  hence  a sickly  weak  plant  is  produced, 
that  has  no  strength  to  get  sufficiently  deep-rooted  to 
resist  the  spring  frost : and  further,  ground  ploughed 
in  a wet  state  is  more  acted  upon  by  frost.  The  light- 
ness of  the  land  where  the  culture  has  been  complete 

contributes 
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contributes  to  the  admission  of  air  and  moisture,  by 
which  means  the  plants  are  more  severely  acted  upon 
by  every  change  of  atmosphere. 

Greatly  as  I am  disposed  to  pay  respect  to  whatever 
comes  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  I can  by  no  means  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition,  that  the  poorest  grain  is  equal 
to  the  best,  for  seed.  Mr.  Ellman,  who  does  not  yield 
in  judgment  ard  experience  to  any  agriculturist  in  the 
kingdom,  made  a variety  of  experiments,  and  found 
the  increase  invariably  in  proportion  to  the  care  and 
attention  bestowed  In  the  selection  of  seed.  It  is  a 
great  object  to  have  the  seed  all  ‘of  one  kind,  that  it 
may  be  ripe  at  the  same  time.  I have  in  various  in- 
stances in  the  last  year  selected  and  picked  every  ear 
of  wheat,  paying  particular  attention  to  have  them  all 
of  the  same  shape  and  size.  To  speak  decidedly  upon 
this  or  any  other  point,  requires  a variety  of  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  an  attention  to  circumstances,  more 
minute  than  is  generally  supposed  j hence  the  number 
of  erroneous  experiments  that  are  given  to  the  public. 
I perfectly  acquit  the  parties  of  intention  to  mislead  ; 
they  are  themselves  deceived,  and  only  speak  as  they 
think.  That  which  is  generally  supposed  to  hold  good 
in  any  other  instance  in  nature,  is  not  likely  to  have  an 
exception  in  grain. 

Fallows  are  exempted  from  this,  by  their  being 
sown  dry,  and  having  time  to  acquire  a proper  tena- 
city before  the  wet  season  comes  on. 

From  the  experience  I have  had,  I have  determined 
to  change  my  plan,  and  take  oats  after  potatoes  j the 
ground  to  be  prepared  as  expeditiously  as  the  season 

will 
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will  admit,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  keep  it 
equally  dry  as  if  under  crop. 

TLhe  oats  to  be  drilled  as  early  In  February  as  the 
season  will  permit  the  harrows  to  work. 

Sixteen  acres  of  oats  after  potatoes,  in  the  last  season, 
proved  a most  abundant  crop,  and  will  yield  from  60 
to  70  Winchesters.  The  clover  plant  most  promising. 

In  April,  after  one  or  two  hoeings,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  the  clover  to  be  sown. 

Wheat  to  be  taken  from  the  clover  root  after  one 
year’s  cuttiiig.  The  clover  root  is  calculated  to  weigh 
thirty. two  hundred  weight. 

Wheat  with  one  furrow,  from  the  first  year  of  clo- 
ver lea, -has  not  answered.  From  what  cause  lam 
not  able  to  state,  having  been  absent  for  some  time 
after  the  sowing.  ^Vhether  the  fault  was  in  the 
ploughing,  by  setting  the  sod  too  much  an  edge,  by 
which  means  the  young  plants  struck  into  the  hollow 
and  had  not  sufficient  means  of  support ; or  whether 
the  soil  was  so  light,  that  the  grain  was  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  by  the  frost.  I have  tried  it  with  one  and 
two  farrows  in  the  present  season.  I have  found  a 
top  drcs.dtig  of  hot  lime  after  the  first  cutting  of  clo- 
ver to  answ'er  a most  excellent  purpose  : I thought  it 
preferable  to  soapers’  waste.  From  gypsum  hitherto 
I have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  effect.  In  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  Northumberland,  w'inter  wheat 
is  sown  in  spring,  supposing  it  to  be  less  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  mildew.  From  the  belief  that  wheat 
after  clover  is  more  subject  to  mildew,  &c.  it  has  been 
entirely  relinquished  in  many  parts  of  the  north  of 
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England.  It  is  strange  such  contrariety  of  opinion 
and  practice  should  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Wheat  after  turnips  is  esteemed  in  the  north 
most  likely  for  a good  crop.  Spring  wheat  has  not 
yet  had  a fair  trial ; I much  doubt  whether  it  will  be 
found  as  profitable  as  barley  or  oats. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  ascertained  the 
produce  of  two  Winchesters,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Gibbs, 
of  Piccadilly,  and  sown  upon  one  acre  three  roods  and 
seven  perches  ; it  produced  54^  Winchesters  and  a 
half ; some  shot  above  30  Winchesters  per  acre,  weigh- 
ing 58 lb.,  was  sown  the  16th  of  i^pril,  and  reaped 
the  first  week  in  September.  I had  myself  50  acres 
this  last  season,  and  tolerably  good  ; as  it  had  beea 
sown  rather  too  thick,  I had  more  straw  than  was  de-  ' 
slrable.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  Sir  John 
Sinclair’s  Report  of  Spring  Wheat : 

Mr,  John  Wright,  of  Pickworth,  near  Stamford, 
who  has  made  many  experiments  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  has  made  the  following  calculations  of 
the  relative  value,  from  a trial  of  a rood  of  each  sort : 


Cropt. 

No.  1 — Spring  Wheat 

2 — Barley 

2 ■ — Oats 

4 Aut.  Wheat 


Per  quartei'.  Comparative  value. 

— £ 3 O — 4 7^ 

— 1 10  — 1 2 

— 14  — 112 

— 3 0 — 0 15  2i 


Spring-sown  grain  is  less  subject  to  risk  from  the 
wire-worm,  which  in  many  places  occasions  great 
losses.  In  many  districts  of  France  where  spring 
wheat  was  getting  out  of  fashion,  they  have  been 
obliged  again  to  have  recourse  to  it,  as  an  essential 
solirce  of  supply. 
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By  this  system  of  tillage,  in  a farm  of- six  hundred 
acres,  a saving  is  made  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  above  one-half  of  the  whole ; which,  supposing 
it  were  cropped  with  wheat,  would  supply  bread  for 
the  consumption  of  above  a thousand  persons.  There 
were  likewise  cultivated  upon  the  same  farm,  four 
acres  of  carrots,  which,  in  feeding  horses,  equalled 
thirty  acres  of  oats.  I had  last  year  eight  acres  ; I 
have  this  present  one  (1807)  twenty-two  acres, 
which  enables  me  to  transfer  the  produce  of  sixty  acres 
of  potatoes,  provided  for  the  support  of  horses,  to  the 
maintenance  of  man ! What  a resource  is  this  in 
'years  of  scarcity  ! 

Besides  the  stimulus  of  individual  emolument  which 
has  hitherto  been  derived  from  this  system,  I have 
been  strongly  impelled  to  an  extension  of  it,  from  the 
decided  opinion  I have  long  entertained,  that  nothing 
could  contribute  so  essentially  to  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  the  empire,  as  being  enabled  to  raise  a sufHcient 
quantity  of  grain  for  our  support,  and  thereby  to 
emancipate  us  from  our  dependence  on  foreign  aid. 

I lament,  in  common  with  many  others,  that  the 
recent  pressure,  so  severely  felt  by  the  nation,  did  not 
lead  to  an  immediate  inclosure  of  all  the  wastes  in  the 
kingdom. 

Independent,  however,  of  eight  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  land,  which  are  supposed  still  to  remain,  and 
from  which  little  profit  is  derived,  I conceive  it  to 
be  not  only  feasible,  but  perfectly  practicable,  by  a 
change  of  system,  and  adopting  a plan  of  feeding 
horses  and  cattle  in  houses  and  sheds  (both  summer 
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and  winter)  to  make  such  a saving  of  land  as  would 
accomplish  this  desirable  object.  Each  acre  so  em- 
ployed, as  I have  endeavoured  to  show,  might  be 
made  to  produce  seven  times  the  quantity  of  food 
raised  from  an  acre  of  hay  or  pasture.  The  advan- 
tages derived  from  green  crops,  upon  the  present  nar- 
row scale,  must  be  considerable.  In  what  state  would 
the  agriculture  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  be  without 
them  ? Supposing  the  green  crops  in  Great  Britain  to 
amount  annually  to  a hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand acres,  this  would  add  a sixteenth  part  to  the 
whole  provision  of  the  cattle  and  sheep.  Subsequent 
experience  has  induced  me  to  suppose  I have  under- 
rated the  green  crops. 

Supposing  there  should  be  in  England  and  Wales 
fourteen  millions  of  acres  under  cultivation^,  and  that 
in  well-cultivated  districts,  there  may  be  annually  from 
a tenth  to  a fifteenth  under  green  crop : in  Norfolk 
from  a fourth  to  a seventh  : were  this  system  general 
throughout  the  kingdom,  there  would  be  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  acres  and  upwards  in  green 
crops,  on  the  estimate  of  a fifteenth.  The  calcula- 
tions of  green  crop  throughout  the  kingdom  have  been 
one  acre  in  a hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.  From  the  rapid  improvements  of  late 
years,  I should  be  inclined  to  believe  there  may  be  a 
seventieth  of  the  land  under  tillage  in  green  crops,  or 
two  hundred  thousand  acres.  Allowing  twenty  tons 
per  acre  as  an  average  medium  of  green  crop,  the 
produce  would  be  four  million  tons  of  green  food, 
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estimating  the  food  consumed  by  a beast  of  seventy 
stone,  to  be  twenty  stone  of  turnips,  wiLh  some  stiaw 
per  diem,  and  that  in  twenty  weeks,  or  a hundred 
and  forty  days,  it  should  gain  fifteen  stone  in  weight. 
Thus,  with  a consumption  of  seventeen  ton  and  a half 
of  turnips,  say  eighteen,  the  produce  of  victual  from 
green  food  would  be  forty-six  million  and  a half  of 
pounds,  which  would  allow  half  a pound  a-day  to 
eight  millions  of  people  for  eleven  days  and  a half ; 
and  taking  the  weight  of  the  whole  carcass  (being  in- 
creased from  sixty  stone  to  seventy- five),  it  would 
furnish  the  same  allowance  for  fifty-seven  days ; but 
V were  the  system  of  one-fiftieth  of  green  crop  general 
throughout  the  kingdom,  it  would  supply  half  a 
pound  each  for  eight  million  of  people  for  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  days  ; and  allowing  a part  to  be 
sheep,  the  produce  of  victual  would  be  a great  deal 
more  on  the  same  quantity  of  food. 

Nor  are  we  to  confine  our  views  of  the  defective 
state  of  the  existing  system  of  agriculture  solely  to  the 
want  of  winter  food.  The  extension  of  green  crops 
would  introduce,  in  an  equal  proportion,  the  growth 
of  clover,  by  which  the  produce  of  summer  food  would 
be  quadrupled.  Though  one  expeiiment  will  not 
justify  the  assuming  the  decided  advantage  of  soiling 
for  far  beyond  grazing,  yet  do  1 conceiv'’e  it  aflbrds  a 
very  strong  presumption. 

Assuming  the  calculation  to  be  sufficiently  accurate 
for  my  purpose,  which  supposes  England  and  Wales 
to  contain  about  forty-eight  millions  of  acres,  and  that 
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twenty-one  of  these  are  under  pasture  for  horses  and . 
cattle ; I conceive  a million  and  a half  of  acres  might 
be  taken  from  the  lands  in  pasture,  and  brought  un- 
der rotative  crops,  in  aid  of  what  is  so  applied  at 
present. 

I cannot  entertain  an  apprehension  that,  from  the 
capital  possessed  by  Great  Britain,  any  serious  incon- 
venience could  result  to  our  general  commerce,  by  the 
appropriation  of  such  a sum  as  might  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  newly-inclosed  lands  into  a state  of  cultiva- 
tion ; though  I have  heard  such  arguments  gravely 
urged  as  an  objection  to  a general  inclosure.  In  the 
county  of  Cumberland  there  are  sixty  thousand  acres 
under  inclosure ; supposing  the  expense  of  fencing 
and  bringing  into  tillage  not  to  exceed  10/.  per  acre,, 
or  600,000/.,  it  might  be  natural  to  suppose  the  capi- 
tal requisite  to  accomplish  this,  and  the  quantity  of 
land  acquired,  would  tend  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
land.  The  fact  is  directly  the  reverse ; land  never 
sold  at  such  prices. 

Mr,  Malthus  has  observed,-  that  “ in  any  instance 
where  a certain  quantity  of  dressing  and  labour  em- 
ployed to  bring  new  land  into  cultivation,  would  have 
yielded  a permanently  greater  produce  if  employed 
upon  old  land,  both  the  individual  and  the  nation  are 
losers  by  cultivating  new  land.”  Had  this  argument 
been  well  founded,  the  one  thousand  three  hundred 
inclosures  of  wastes,  which  have  taken  place  within 
the  pres  ent  reign,  must  have  contributed  to  a de- 
crease of  victual.  Has  not  an  increasing  population 
(with  an  improved  mechanism)  afforded  hands  to 
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carry  on  the  extended  cultlv’^ation,  - and  is  it  not  the 
established  system  of  breaking  up  fresh  lands  by  paring 
and  burning  and  making  use  of  lime,  and  fallowing 
for  turnip,  without  taking  any  thing  from  the  old 
lands  ? The  system  of  sheep,  as  practised  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  contributes  essentially  to  bring  land  into 
tillage  ; we  have,  besides,  other  resources  for  manure : 
among  the  rest,  gypsum,  which  abounds  in  various 
parts  of  England.  The  transport  of  gypsum  in  Ame- 
rica is  said  to  give  employment  to  ten  thousand  ton  of 
shipping : in  such  great  estimation  is  it  held  in  that 
country.  . 

I should  have  no  doubt  of  the  means,  and  as  little 
of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  provided  it  were  clearly  as- 
certained that  the  capital  so  employed  would  be 
equally  profitable  with  other  branches  of  commerce. 
To  procure,  in  the  first  place,  the  additional  number 
of  hands  that  this  extended  cultivation  would  reouire, 
might  be  attended  with  some  difficulty ; but  should 
the  consequences  of  the  encouragement  given  to  agri- 
culture prove  a temporary  check  to  our  increasing  ma- 
nufactories, or  even  lessen  the  number  of  hands  now 
so  employed  \ so  far,  in  my  humble  opinion,  from  its 
being  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  I bedieve 
it  would  be  found  to  promote  them.  I do,  however, 
apprehend  the  hands  necessary  might  be  found  with- 
out any  interference  with  trade.  Might  not  numbers 
of  industrious  labourers  be  procured  from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  who,  wanting  employment,  are 
obliged  to  emigrate  to  America  ? Many  are  kept  at. 
home  by  the  public  works  that  are  carrying  on,  but 
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which  must  have  a termination.  Numbers  also  might 
be  drawn  from  Ireland,  without  any  injury  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Should  it 
cost  the  public  half  a million  to  settle  the  persons  so 
collected  in  villages  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
could  such  a sum  be  better  employed  ? The  bounties 
on  importation,  in  years  of  scarcity,  would  in  a feVv 
months  swell  to  a larger  amount. 

The  increased  demand  for  labour,  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  at  a reasonable  rate,  would,  in  a very 
short  period,  produce  an  increase  of  population  to  an- 
swer all  purposes. 

The  number  of  useful  hands  (by  this  means  added  . 
to  the  population  of  the  empire)  would  prove  a power- 
ful acquisition  of  strength.  Can  there  be  a more 
cogent  argument  in  favour  of  growing  the  grain  requi- 
site for  our  own  consumption  ? Were  all  other  consi- 
derations balanced,  is  not  this  one  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  decide  upon  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  our 
attempting  it  ? Under  our  present  circumstances,  one 
million  of  British  subjects  depend  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  means  of  their  subsistence.  In  the  course 
of  time,  .when  the  north  of  Europe  and  America  shall 
have  made  a further  progress  in  manufactures,-  what 
is  to  become  of  that  part  of  our  population  which  is 
supported  by  them  ? If  it  be  more  advantageous  to 
be  a nation  of  manufacturers,  than  cultivators  of 
ground,  what  country  will  continue  to  pursue  agricul- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  another  ? If  the  example  of 
Great  Britain,  in  her  predilection  for  manufactories 
. . I 2 
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In  preference  to  agriculture,  operate  on  other  coun- 
tries, the  period  is  not  distant  when  these  supplies  may 
be  supposed  to  fail  us.  An  alteration  has  been  at- 
tempted in  this  system,  and  much  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  firmness  of  Parliament,  whether  it  shall  be 
persevered  in,  and  encouragement  be  given  for  the 
^owth  of  British  grain  ; or  whether  popular  clamour 
shall  prevail  and  defeat  it,  by  acting  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  moment : blind  to  every  prudential  considera- 
tion, regardless  of  future  consequences,  and  ignorant 
and  insensible  of  our  growing  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  for  a very  considerable  portion  of  our  daily 
bread. 

The  measure  adopted  in  the  last  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment for  stopping  the  distilleries  and  permitting  the 
use  of  sugar,  had  my  decided  reprobation  as  a plan 
connected  with  West  India  relief.  This  I believe  to 
have  been  solely  the  object  in  bringing  forward  the 
proposition.  In  the  course  of  the  examinations  before 
a committee,  the  perilous  situation  the  country  might 
be  in  from  a defective  crop  in  the  ensuing  harvest  was 
so  strongly  enforced,  that  Ministers  found  themselves 
borne  out  in  carrying  the  measure  on  grounds  totally 
different  from  the  views  with  which  the  business  had 
been  brought  forward.  As  a precautionary  measure 
against  scarcity,  it  was  wise  and  politic.  Fortunately 
the  apprehensions  entertained  of  injury  to  particular 
districts  have  not  been  realized  In  resorting  to  this 
measure  in  future,  when  circumstances  require  it,  less 
fears  will  be  entertained.  It  becomes  the  legislature 
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to  look  with  great  jealousy  at  every  measure  which  can, 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  interfere  with  the 
interests,  or  check  the  spirit  of  agriculture. 

The  elucidation  thrown  upon  this  subject  (by  the 
discussions  on  the  Corn  Laws  which  took  place  in  the 
last  two  sessions  of  Parliament)  must,  or  at  least  ought, 
to  have  demonstrated  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
the  necessity  of  efficient  means  being  taken  to  encou- 
rage the  internal  growth  of  grain.  However  un- 
bounded our  capital,  can  the  country  be  esteemed 
really  flourishing,  or  secure,  whilst  it  is  not  possessed 
of  the  means  of  feeding  its  inhabitants  ? The  tem- 
porary loss  of  our  superiority  at  sea,  hostile  influence, 
or  a combination  on  the  Continent,  might  elFect  by 
famine,  what  their  attempts  by  open  war,  I trust,  can 
never  accomplish.  Is  there  wisdom  or  policy  in  suf- 
fering the  empire  to  remain  dependent  on  circum- 
stances, distinct  from  its  courage  and  love  of  liberty  ? 

The  wild  and  preposterous  speculations  broached 
a few  years  back,  that  it  was  more  for  the  interest  of 
the  nation  to  purchase  than  to  grow  grain,  were  well 
and  ably  refuted  by  a noble  Lord  (Sheffield)  at  the 
time.  Experience  has  since  fully  proved  the  folly 
and  impolicy  of  the  system  founded  on  this  theory. 
Much  praise  is  due  to  all  those  who  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  that  venerable  code,  which  for  the 
space  of  eighty  years  proved  such  a source  of  wealth 
and  internal  comfort  to  the  nation.  The  Minister 
(Mr.  Pitt)  had  great  merit  in  resisting  the  clamour 
raised  against  the  alterations  in  the  Corn  laws  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  and  in  the  support  and 
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countenance  previously  given  to  Mr.  Western’s  Act. 
It  was  most  satisfactorily  and  clearly  proved,  that  those 
alterations  had  no  influence  in  raising  the  prices  of 
grain.  They  might,  and  I believe^  did,  encourage  a 
more  extended  growth  of  corn ; and,  by  so  much  as 
they  increased  the  quantity/ contributed  to  keep  down 
the  price,  and  diminish  the  effects  of  a failing  crop. 
What  reason  can  there  be  to  doubt,  that  a recurrence 
to  the  same  measures  would  be  productive  of  the 
same  effects  ? During  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
at  almost  every  period  of  our  history  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  bounties  on  exporta- 
tion, the  price  of  wheat  was  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion, and  the  average  extremely  high.  For  forty  years 
previous  to  1700,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
Si,  Os,  \ \d.  per  quarter;  prior  to  1650,  6/.  8^.  lOd, 
From  the  period  that  the  Corn  laws  were  finally  set- 
tled in  1700  or  1706^  the  prices  became  steady. 
And  for  forty  years  prior  to  1750,  wheat  was  at 
1/.  16^.  per  quarter;  in  the  next  forty  years,  to  1790, 
the  average  was  2/.  9^.  5n'.;  and  for  the  last  ten  years, 
SL  6^.,  exclusive  of  bounties. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  the  balance 
between  the  agricultural  and  commercial  systems  has 
been  destroyed.  The  latter  now  clearly  preponde- 
rates, and  its  excess  is  likely  to  become  ruinous.  All 
the  apparent  advantages  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
manufactories,  will  not  on  examination  be  found 
real.  For  example,  Lancashire,  the  most  manufac- 
turing and  populous  county  in  Grcat-Brilain,  con- 
taining 1,129,600  acres,  of  which  a million  may  be 
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presumed  to  be  under  cultivation,  and  above  half  that 
quantity  of  acres  in  the  vicinage  of  the  manuiactories, 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  dearer  than  in  any  other 
district.  I would  ask  any  one  acquainted  with  die 
state  of  cultivation  in  that  county,  whether  the  pro- 
duce on  an  average  might  not  be  advanced  five  pounds 
per  acre  by  a better  mode  of  husbandry  and  attention 
to  the  soil.  If  I am  correct,  and  I believe  the  only 
error  will  be  in  taking  the  estimate  too  low,  there  is 
two  millions  and  a half  of  produce  annually  lost  to  the 
community.  In  stating  the  gains  made  by  the  manu- 
factories this  ought  to  be  deducted.  I lament  the  op- 
portunity was  lost  of  making  great  and  important  im- 
provements in  this  county,  I mean  during  the  recent 
suspension  of  their  works.  It  would  have  been  both 
good  policy  as  well  as  gain  to  the  parishes  had  they 
applied  to  the  landed  proprietors  to  employ  the  people, 
and  as  a temptation  to  do  it,  paid  a part  of  their  wages 
out  of  the  poor-rates — there  would  ultimately  have 
been  a saving  to  the  parishes  : and  what  improvements 
might  not  have  been  made,  at  once  beneficial  to  the 
individual,  the  parish,  and  the  public,  and  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  prevented  which  ensued.  How  fre- 
quently does  it  happen  that  our  misfortunes  under 
wise  and  prudent  government  may  be  turned  to  a 
source  of  profit ! 

The  increase  of  w'ealth  operating  on  a decreasing 
supply  of  corn,  has  greatly  tended  to  aid  in  raising  the 
price  of  labour,  to  the  injury  of  agriculture.  The  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  labour  cannot  be  effected,  with- 
out a general  abatement  of  all  the  objects  which  have 
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been  influenced  by  it.  The  only  means  of  preventing 
the  ruin  of  our  agriculture  is  to  advance  the  price  of 
grain.  The  same  causes  have  not  yet  operated  in  the 
North  of  Europe  and  America  j where  they  are  be- 
sides, exempted  from  our  heavy  taxation,  which  exacts 
so  much  from  each  individual,  and  appears  an  almost 
invincible  barrier  to  our  receding.  These  combined 
causes  enable  the  North  of  Europe  and  America  to  fur- 
nish grain  cheaper  than  we  can  grow  it  extensively 
There  are  indeed  many  millions  of  acres  in  Great  Bri- 
tain that  would  produce  wheat,  were  the  price  sufii- 
cient  j but  on  which  it  will  never  be  grown  while  fo- 
reign grain  can  be  imported  as  heretofore.  And  I 
still  doubt  of  the  average  being  taken  too  low  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  change. 

The  situation  to  which  the  country  is  reduced,  calls 
for  the  adoption  of  eflicient  measures  to  rescue  it  from 
the  distressed  state  into  which  it  has  been  thrown  by 
the  predominance  of  commerce  over  agriculture. 
Every  step  we  advance,  tie  difllculty  will  be  greater. 
Remedies  are  never  pleasant ; w hen  necessary  how- 
ever, they  should  be  adopted. 

Grain,  the  prime  necessary  of  life,  m.ust  be  had; 
and,  if  it  cannot  be  grown  at  the  prices  hitherto  paid, 
it  is  sound  policy  to  advance  them  to  what  will  stimu- 
late the  production  of  a quantity  equal  to  our  w ants. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  should  it  even  be  the 
means  of  a diminution  in  our  manufactures,  the  na- 
tion would  be  no  loser  by  it.  Our  supplying  foreign 
countries  with  manulactured  articles  depends  upon  a 
^variety  of  circumstances.  Our  den.and  and  consump- 
tion 
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tion  of  grain  is  certain.  One  may  cease  ; the  other 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  but  by  a diminution  of  our 
population.  Could  a more  serious  misfortune  befall 
the  country  than  to  be  driven  to  such  an  alternative  ? 

Allowing  the  prices  of  grain  were  such  as  to  make 
it  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  grow  corn  extensively, 
in  preference  to  grazing,  or  fully  on  a par  with  it ; can 
it  be  doubted  that  we  should  shortly  be  enabled  to 
raise  a sufficiency  for  our  consumption  ? The  profits 
of  tillage  once  fully  established  would  speedily  effect 
a total  revolution  in  the  existing  system  of  agriculture. . 
When  no  longer  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  make  use 
of  every  possible  means  of  expeditiously  turning  his 
lands  into  grass,  expedients  would  be  as  assiduously 
devised  for  continuing  the  lands  in  a fit  state  for  crop* 
ping.  And  I conceive  this  to  be  practicable,  without 
injury  to  the  land,  or  reduction  of  crops ; for  which 
we  have  not  only  the  example  of  China,  but  the  par- 
tial practice  of  different  places  in  this  kingdom.  There 
are  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which 
have  been  cropped  with  potatoes  for  forty  years  with- 
out interruption.  The  alternate  culture  of  wheat 
and  beans  is  practised  in  many  districts  without  vari- 
ation. 

The  advances  in  the  prices  of  grain  have  saved  the 
country  ; at  the  commencement  of  this  war  great  im- 
portations were  necessary  ; w^e  are  now  in  tolerable 
years  in  a state  to  supply  ourselves,  and  the  quantity 
of  grain  grown  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  annually 
increasing  to  a great  amount,  arising  not  only  from 
large  and  most  extensive  enclosures  of  wastes,  but 
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from  an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  which  bids 
fair  to  double  the  produce  in  a very  short  period, 

I would  not  be  considered  as  an  advocate  for  the  ad- 
vance of  grain  beyond  what  would  afford  the  grower  a 
full,  fair,  and  adequate  return  for  his  capital  and  ex- 
ertions ; which  I do  contend  has  not  been  the  case  in 
the  last  ten  years  ( prior  to  the  alterations  made  in  the 
corn  laws),  with  the  exception  of  those  of  scarcity. 

It  is  a matter  of  some  curiosity  to  trace  the  price  of 
wheat  from  the  earliest  times.  The  prices  tend  to  shew 
the  progress  of  improvement. 

PRICE  OF  WHEAT  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

i * 

As  nearly  as  can  be  conjectured,  the  mean  pricO  of 
wheat  from  the  year  1000  to  10G6  (the  time  of  the' 
Norman  Invasion)  was  1^.  6(L  per  quarter.  From  the 
latter  period,  to  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
John,  1199,  the  mean  price  of  wheat  was  3s.  Id.  per 
quarter.  In  1 244,  wheat  was  2^d.  per  quarter,  and 
two  years  after  2/.  9s.  Id.  The  mean  price  of  wheat 
during  the  next  period,  viz.  from  1307  to  the  Declar- 
ation of  War  against  France  by  Henry  V.  in  1418,  was 
15s.  But  though  the  mean  price  is  less  in  this  than  in 
the  former  periods,  yet  from  1314  to  1316,  it  w'as 
sold  at  3/.  .1^.  2d.  per  quarter ; in  1317,  at  61.  14.y.  5d> 
These  excessive  prices  of  wheat  caused  great  mortality, 
and  certainly  indicate  bad  husbandry — but  it  would 
appear  that  something  had  been  done  with  respect  to 
tillage  very  soon  after,  for  in  the  year  1319,  the  im- 
portation of  corn  W'as  prohibited,  unless  the  price  of 
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wheat  exceeded  19^.  ]0\d.  per  quarter  at  the  port 
where  the  same  should  be  landed.  In  1349,  wheat 
sold  at  5s.  6d.  per  quarter  ; this  remarkable  fall  was 
occasioned  by  a dreadful  pestilence  which  swept  away 
nearly  one-third  of  all  the  people  in  Europe.  From 
1418  to  1,524,  the  mean  price  of  wheat  was  1 Is.  3d.  ; 
and  from  1524  to  1604,  15.s. ; though  in  the  year 
1573  wheat  rose  from  1/.  4s.  9d.  to  2/.  17^.  S^d.  per 
quarter.  During  the  whole  reign  of  James  I.  the 
mean  price  of  wheat  was  1/.  12s.  3^d.  During  the 
whole  reign  of  Charles  I.  corn  was  very  dear,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  great  plenty  of  money. 

The  adoption  of  measures  for  creating  an  advance 
of  price  might  appear  an  evil,  so  long  as  grain  could 
be  had  from  foreign  countries  at  a cheaper  rate.  But 
the  miseries  which  must  and  would  ultimately  result 
from  an  increasing  dependence  on  foreign  nations 
would  infinitely  outweigh  any  present  advantage.  And 
besides,  it  admits  of  considerable  doubt  (taking  the 
average  of  • a few  years  back),  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  cheaper  both  to  the  nation  and  individuals, 
had  measures,  like  the  present,  been  taken  some  years 
ago,  to  advance  the  price,  and  thereby  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  grain  at  home. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  above  observations, 
it  was  far  from  my  contemplation  to  suspect  that  such 
a fatal  combination  of  circumstances  would  arise,  as 
should  threaten  the  total  deprivation  of  our  resources 
drawn  from  the  Baltic.  The  event,  however,  has 
happened  j and  we  cannot  but  clearly  perceive,  that 
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the  power  of  producing  grain  for  our  own  consump- 
tion is  become  an  object  of  still  greater  importance 
than  at  any  preceding  period,  and  that  sound  policy 
should  stimulate  our  rulers  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  introduce  and  promote  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture  throughout  every  portion  of  the  empire. 

The  Baltic  is  now  proved  to  be  no  more  free  from 
the  power,  than  she  has  formerly  been  from  the  influ- 
ence of  our  inveterate  enemy  ; and  may  not  the  same 
intriguing  spirit  labour  to  involve  us  with  America, 
should  the  moment  of  scarcity  make  us  dependent 
upon  her  for  the  supply  of  our  necessities  ? The 
event  here  contemplated  has  actually  taken  place,  and 
I hope  and  trust  it  has  proved  most  fully,  that  Great 
Britain  never  can  nor  ought  to  consider  herself  secure^ 
till  she  has  provided  the  means  of  furnishing  herself 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  friendship  of 
America  can  never  be  relied  upon  ; and  if  it  produces 
the  effects  I hope  it  will,  the  nation  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  it.  To  be  in  security,  the  British  empire 
must  produce  grain  equal  and  above  all  her  wants. 
May  this  principle  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  influence 
and  direct  the  measuics  of  ^’^hoever  may  be  the  minis^ 
ters  of  the  country  ! 

It  has  been  a question  of  much  doubt  with  me, 
how  far  it  is  wise  to  sufl'er  France  to  supply  us  w'ith 
surplus  grain.  The  pov.-rr  of  so  doing  has  furnished 
her  W’ith  the  means  of  supporting  her  uumense  contri- 
butions, by  opening  a ready  market  to  her  surplus 
commodity,  and  has  prevented  her  suflVring  the  full 
portion  of  the  miseries  of  v.ar,  A^'hat  arc  our  advan- 
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tages  derived  from  this  indirect  and  impolitic  com- 
merce ? a reduction  of  some  few  shillings  per  bushel 
in  the  price  of  wheat: — But  is  a trifling  enhancement 
to  be  prevented  at  all  hazards  ? Would  not  the  addi- 
tion of  price  have  forwarded  the  important  object  of 
raising  within  oureelv^s  a sufliciency  of  grain  for  our 
own  consumption  ? Is  not  an  adherence  to  this  system 
a sacrifice  of  our  real  welfare  at  the  shrine  of  manufac- 
tural  interest  ? Can  a foreign  supply,  and,  least  of 
all,  a supply  from  France,  be  relied  upon  ? Were 
the  demand  pressing  on  our  part,  would  it  not  be 
withheld  ? 

The  present  underhand  intercourse  may,  therefore, 
be  fairly  said  to  promote  their  agriculture  ; to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  war  with  fresh  resources  ; and  it 
cannot  fail  of  operating  as  a discouragement  to  our 
internal  improvements. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  millions  of  devoted  slaves, 
who  envy  us  our  freedom  and  happiness,  and  whose 
enmity  will  never  be  assuaged  but  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  a country,  so  strikingly  contrasted  as  Great 
Britain  with  their  own  degradation  and  misery,  we 
should  carefully  adopt  means  of  defence  and  support 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  immediate  dan- 
ger, as  also  with  the  pressure  of  more  remote  cala- 
mity. 

Years  of  failure  in  the  crops  must,  in  the  course  of 
©vents,  be  expected.  A demand  for  importation  be- 
yond the  usual  supply  has  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
foreign  markets,  and  subjects  us  to  whatever  demands 
speculators  may  think  proper  to  exact.  Considering 
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the  few  hands  in  which  the  foreign  trade  is  placed, 
the  means  of  combination  are  not  very  difficult. 
Widely  different  is  the  case  with  our  home  supply. 
When  there  are  half  a million  of  manufacturers  of 
grain,  the  public  has  little  to  fear  from  monopoly. — 
By  which  of  these  systems  are  we  likely  to  be  most 
cheaply  supplied  ? 

The  price  paid  in  our  markets  for  foreign  grain  was 
not  the  price  it  cost  the  consumers  ; a most  material 
addition  must  be  made  for  the  bounty,  which  did  not 
enter  into  the  contemplation  of  most  of  the  purchasers. 

However  much  we  may  regret  the  late  high  prices 
of  corn,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  good  has  re- 
sulted from  the  pressure,  by  producing  an  increased 
activity,  and  accelerating  improvements  in  agriculture 
in  every  part  of  the  empire  ; which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding,  would  have  required  many  years 
to  accomplish.  It  has  also  created  a spirit  of  enter- 
prise, which  may  be  turned  to  good  account : and 
from  what  we  have  seen  done,  we  may  justly  enter- 
tain the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  still  further  im- 
provements being  effected.  Without  profits,  would  the 
manufacturer  continue  to  prosecute  trade  ? Can,  or 
ought  the  farmer  to  be  expected  to  do  it  ? The  alarm- 
ing disparity  which  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
present  reign,  between  the  growth  and  the  consump- 
tion of  grain,  is  a subject  worthy  of  our  most  serious 
consideration.  They  who  are  inclined  to  attribute  it 
solely  to  the  increased  population,  look,  I conceive, 
but  partially  at  the  question.  Were  this  the  funda- 
mental cause,  its  effects  would  have  been  of  a slow 
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and  progressive  nature.  The.  population  of  Great 
Britain  is  supposed  to  have  gained,  in  the  last  century, 
an  addition  of  nearly  three  millions,  which  would  give 
an  annual  increase  of  thirty  thousand  persons.  Whe- 
ther this  may^  or  may  not,  have  been  the  proportion, 
or  the  Increase  have  been  more  rapid  at  one  period 
than  another,  I shall  not  contend  j but  I think  it  will 
be  conceded  to  me,  that  the  checks  on  population 
have  been  greater  since  the  year  1760,  than  they  were 
for  fifty  years  preceding  it ; — notwithstanding  the  great 
Increase  of  manufactures,  and  that  the  improvements 
in  agriculture  have  been  in  that  period  more  than  dou- 
ble what  they  were  in  the  former : and  in  addition  to 
this  we  must  add,  the  inclosures  of  nearly  1300  wastes 
and  common  fields. 

The  number  of  Inclosure  Acts  passed  in  this  reign, 
at  an  average  of  four  years  from  1780,  will  give  the 
following  results : 


In  the  first  4 years. 

per  annum, 

23 

2d  do. 

do. 

24 

3d  do. 

do. 

35 

4th  do. 

do. 

66 

5th  do. 

do. 

75 

6th  do. 

do. 

70 

7th  do. 

do. 

75 

In  the  last  sessions  there  were  82  acts  for  inclosures. 

This  proves,  that  the  'capital  employed,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  agricultural  improvements,  have  been  ra- 
pidly encreasing  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign. 
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The  consequences  resulting  from  all  these  circum- 
stances must  be,  a prodigious  increase  of  victual,  tend- 
ing to  form  a counterpoise  to  the  increase  of  our  po- 
pulation within  these  last  forty  years.  It  is  well  known 
that  we  had  a surplus,  in  1761,  of  925,119  quarters 
of  wheat,  which  alone  would  have  fed  9v5,000  per- 
sons, Five  yeaiS  after  this  period,  in  1766,  we  had 
barely  sufficient  for  our  own  consumption  ; and  from 
that  period  we  have  been  obliged,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  make  great  annual  importations.  Such  a change  is 
too  great  and  too  sudden  to  be  attributed  to  any  pro- 
gressive cause,  or  to  the  annual  increase  of  population, 
but  must,  I conceive,  be  deduced  from  other  causes* 
And  I think  we  shall  find  a most  important  change 
taking  place  about  this  period  in  the  habits  and  modes 
of  living  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  people,  and 
which  has  produced  an  alteration  in  the  system  of 
agriculture.  That  other  causes  have  also  contributed 
I have  no  doubt. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  means  of  investigat- 
ing, by  positive  proof,  the  alterations  which  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  system  of  agriculture.  It  would,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  be  productive  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  empire  at  large,  were  an  accurate  surv'ey  taken 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  a register  kept  in  every 
parish,  of  the  appropriation  of  each  acre  of  ground. 
By  thus  ascertaining  the  various  crops,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  each  kind  of  grain.  Government  would  be 
enabled  to  take  timely  steps  for  providing  against  defi- 
ciencies, and  a general  plan  of  economy  would  be 
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adopted;  as  was  the  case  in  the  late  years  of  scarcity, 
for  the  prevention  of  evils  infinitely  more  grievous  than 
those  of  price. 

1 strongly  suspect  that  a great  and  most  material 
change  in  agriculture  must  have  happened  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  exportation  in  common  years, 
up  to  17C1,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  growth  of  three 
hundred  thousand  acres.  The  largest  year  of  importa- 
tion since  1 790  was  adequate  to  the  produce  of  nine 
hundred  thousand  acres,  very  little  short  of  a third  of 
the  whole  growth  of  the  kingdom.  Estimating  ten 
millions  of  people  in  England  and  Wales,  and  our  co- 
lonies, to  be  fed  with  wheaten  bread,  and  supposing 
one  million  to  subsist  on  barley  and  oats  at  an  allow- 
ance of  one  quarter  for  the  support  of  each  person  ; 
three  millions  three  hundred  thousand  acres  must  be 
annually  cropped  to  answer  their  consumption.  To 
this  estimate  must  be  added  whatever  grain  is  used  in 
the  manufactures,  which  may  extend  to  the  produce 
of  eighty  or  a hundred  thousand  acres.  A twelfth 
part  of  this  quantity  is  calculated  to  be  deficient,  and 
annually  imported.  In  average  years  this  would  re- 
quire the  growth  of  near  285,000  acres. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  increased  population 
of  the  country  has  had  its  share  in  creating  the  defici- 
ency ; but  I consider  the  great  and  principal  cause  to 
arise  from  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  decrease 
of  tillage.  The  wealth  acquired  in  our  various  branches 
of  manufactures  has  been  the  means  of  advancing 
wages,  by  which  numbers  of  hands  have  been  drawn 
from  th«  country  into  towns.  The  consequence  of 
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this  has  been  the  entire  change  in  their  habits  and 
modes  of  life  ; their  former  frugal  manner  of  living  is 
abandoned  ; and  they  are  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  fed 
upon  milk,  cheese,  and  vegetables,  with  little  or  no 
animal  food.  Less  than  two  acres  and  a half  was 
THEN  amply  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a labourer. 

The  whole  body  of  manufacturers  (as  well  as  most 
of  those  employed  in  great  towns)  are  since  that  pe- 
riod subsisted  upon  butcher^s  meat,  with  the  constant 
use  of  malt  liquor;  and,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  the  pernicious  habit  of  using  spirits  is  but  too 
common  amongst  them.  Five  and  a half  acres  of 
land  will  now  barely  suffice  to  furnish  each  person  with 
the  various  articles  of  food  and  liquor.  Supposing  the 
number  of  manufacturers,  and  others  connected  with 
trade,  to  amount  to  three  millions,  to  support  them  in 
the  manner  they  now  live,  would  require  an  increase 
of  land,  which  (according  to  their  former  mode  of 
life)  would  have  supported  an  additional  population  of 
four  millions.  We  must  also  add,  , as  further  causes 
of  the  deficiency,  the  great  increase  of  our  naval  and 
military  force ; the  waste  of  every  article  of  prime  ne- 
cessity in  the  families  of  the  opulent,  multiplied  out  of 
number  by  our  commerce.  These  combined  causes 
have  all  contributed  to  increase  the  demand  for  animal 
food,  and  consequently  to  operate,  w'ith  other  causes, 
in  lessening  the  growth  of  grain.  The  increase  of 
butcher’s  meat  In  country  markets,  within  fifty  years,  is 
prodigious.  Meat  that  was  provided  only  at  particu- 
lar seasons,  is  now  weekly,  if  not  daily,  offered  for 
sale  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 


The 
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The  increase  of  nun\bers,  as  well  as  luxury,  of  the 
capital,  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  sale  of  cattle  in  Smithfield  market.  But 
for  the  improvements  made  in  the  different  breeds  of 
cattle,  the  quantity  could  neidier  have  been  produced 
nor  fattened  that  is  consmncd  there  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 


The  following  Averages,  computed  at  the  distance  of 
nine  years  each,  show  the  number  of  Cattle  and 
Sheep  sold  in  Smithfield  * : 


Of  Cattle.  Of  Sheep. 

From  1732  to  1740,  per  ann.  the  average  was  83,906  564,550 


1741  — 1749, 

17.30—  1/58, 
1759—  1767, 
1768  — 1776, 
1777  _ 1785, 

1786  — 1794, 


71,194  559,892 
7 '5.331  623, Og  I 

63.432  615,328 
89,362  627,805 

99,285  687.588 
108,075  707,456 


We  are  not  informed  of  the  average  of  the  last 
seven  years,  but  understand  it  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  any  former  period. 


The  following  is  a comparison  between  the  average 
weight  of  Bullocks  or  Oxen,  &c.  ICO  years  ago, 
and  at  the  present  time : 

Ib.  lb. 


Oxen,  ICO  years  ago,  weighed 
Calves, 

Sheep, 

Lambs, 


370  now  SCO 
50  — 140 
28  — SO 
18  — 50 


* Mouthlj  Magazine,  February,  1802,  page  77. 

^ 2 SmithSeld 
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Smithfield  market  has  (taking  the  increased  weight 
of  the  carcases  into  calculation)  doubled  the  weight 
of  flesh  sold  within  fifty  years.  If  such  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  capital,  where  luxury  ever  predomi- 
nated, what  must  be  the  increased  consumption  of 
meat  throughout  the  whole  empire  ? 

The  late  Doctor  Walker,  of  Collington,  my 
much  respected  friend,  has  stated  in  his  Communica- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  (vol.  III.  part  I, 
page  16^,  that  a Scotch  acre  of  good  grass  land, 
worth  40^,  of  yearly  rent,  will  support  and  fatten  five 
of  our  best  sheep  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of 
November  ; during  this  time  the  sheep  will  increase  in 
weight  6lb.  per  quarter,  or  24lb.**  A Scotch  acre  is 
five  roods  j the  produce  of  an  English  acre  would  be 
96lb. 

It  is  evident  there  requires  some  explanation  to  re- 
concile the  above  statement  with  the  rents  paid  for 
grazing  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; for  instance, 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  five  pounds  are  paid 
an  acre  for  grass  lands  many  miles  distant  from  any 
market -town  ; whilst  Dr.  Walker’s  profit  upon  an  En- 
glish acre  amounts  only  to  3/,  I2s.  This  apparent 
contradiction  does  not  arise  from  the  different  qualities 
of  the  land,  but  from  the  superiority  of  one  stock  over 
another  in  early  maturity,  and  its  propensity  to  fatten 
with  a less  quantity  of  food.  I was  highly  gratified,, 
and  perfectly  convinced  of  the  high  perfection  to  which 
they  have  brought  their  stock  in  N orthumberland  and 
Durham,  by  the  communications  of  many  valuable 
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experiments  made  by  various  gentlemen  of  those 
counties. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  that  very  spirited  and  celebrated 
breeder  and  agriculturist,  Mr.  C.  Mason,  that  their 
best  grounds  would  carry  five  and  six  Leicester  sheep 
for  the  six  summer  months,  and  that  they  would  gain 
from  8 to  9 lb.  per  quarter,  or  from  200  to  216lb.» 
and  that  the  quality  of  land  for  laying  on  fat  might 
vary  from  36  to  2161b.  From  other  quarters  1 have 
been  assured,  that  there  are  instances  of  short-horned 
cattle  gaining  28  st.  in  four  months,  and  40  st.  in  six 
months.  Allowing  the  latter  beast  to  have  had  an  acre 
and  a half,  the  produce  would  be  378 st.  per  acre; 
this  makes  the  increase  on  cattle  nearly  double  that  of 
sheep,  when  the  very  reverse  is  the  case  in  feeding 
with  turnips.  This  produce  greatly  exceeds  the  opi- 
nion of  very  scientific  persons,  who  suppose  1 4^  st. 
to  be  a fair  estimate  of  what  might  be  gained  from  one 
acre  in  grazing  cattle  ; but  so  much,  I am  convinced, 
depends  upon  the  animal,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  fix  any  correct  standard  for  general  purposes.  The 
long-horned  cattle,  for  example,  are  such  slow  feed- 
ers, that  they  had  led  me  to  conclude,  that  but  for 
the  object  of  making  manure,  feeding  paid  nothing, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  purchase  turnips  at  ten 
guineas  an  acre,  to  make  profit  of  them. 

The  following  interesting  experiment,  on  the  feed- 
ing of  four  Leicestershire  ewes,  was  made  by  Mr.  C. 
Mason.  They  were  fed  on  turnips  and  cole-seed, 
from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  4th  of  October,  both 
days  inclusive,  or  51  days.  The  food  was  weighed 

K 3 both 
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both  to  and  from  them.  Their  consumption  was 
18 lb.  per  day  each. 


Weiglit  before  feeding.  ' Gain.  Total. 


it. 

lb. 

lb. 

OZ, 

St, 

lb. 

oz.. 

6 

14 

6 

7 

8 

lO 

5 

12 

13 

11 

6 

1 1 

1 1 

6 

3- 

'^2 

15 

6|- 

7 

4 

Hi 

6 

7 

1 

14 

3 

7 

/ 

3 

25 

2— 

57 

lOi 

29 

4 

6? 

29st. 

4lb. 

61  oz. 

_ \ 

The  weight  of  green  food  consumed  by  the  four 
sheep,  is  262  stone ; which,  at  \d.  per  stone,  amounts 
to  10^.  1 1^/.  An  acre  of  34  tons  of  bulbs,  w hich  is  a 
common  weight  in  Northumberland,  would,  at  the 
same  price,  produce  11/.  6s.  8cL  The  increase  of  car-, 
case,  at  6d.  per  lb.  would  be  1 /.  Ss.  9d.  The  result 
of  trials  of  feeding  of  other  stocks,  w^ere  stated, 
by  which  it  appeared  the  sheep  consumed  each 
24 lb.,  which  would  reduce  the  profit  one-fourth  on 
every  acre.  This  explains,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  mystery  and  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
gain  of  weight  in  feeding  ot  different  stocks,  and  most 
completely  and  fully  justifies  every  expense  in  obtain- 
ing stock  of  the  first  reputation.  Mr.  C.  Mason’s 
Leicesters  would  pay  after  the  rate  of  30/.  per  acre  for 
turnips,  whilst  the  other  sheep  would  leave  only 
22/.  10^.  7c/.  or  a fourth  less.  If  I had  not  obtained 

the 
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the  above  statements  from  persons  on  whose  correct- 
ness I could  depend,  I should  not  have  thought  it 
possible  there  could  have  been  such  a difference  in  the 
consumption  of  food  between  one  animal  and  another, 
whose  weight  and  size  was  so  nearly  the  same. 

Mr.  Bayle,  of  Chillingham,  has  made  some  very 
interesting  experiments  in  the  feeding  of  sheep.  I un- 
derstand he  found  the  quantity  of  turnips  consumed 
greater  after  Christmas  than  before.  As  soon  as  they 
are  disposed  to  run  to  seed,  they  lose  considerably  of 
their  density.  I hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
results  are  made  public.  Whatever  comes  from  this 
gentleman  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  attention. 

There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  more  important, 
nor  in  which  the  interest  of  the  individual  and  public 
are  more  concerned,  and  I believe  I might  add,  nor 
less  accurately  ascertained  or  understood,  than  that  of 
the  consumption  of  food,  and  the  acquirement  of 
weight  in  different  animals.  I am  indebted  to  Mr, 
Bates,  of  Holton  Castle,  Northumberland,  for  the 
following  communication  on  the  feeding  with  hay  and 
turnips, 

Ilay.  Turnips, 

A short  horned  cow  consumed  in  the 

24  hours,  - - 36  lb. 

The  same  beast,  a year  afterwards,  22  lb.  6 st, 

A crop  of  the  Kylo,  and  short-horned,  18^  lb. 

A second  year  - - lOjlb.  6st. 

A four-years  old  ox  of  the  Kylo,  and  short-homed, 
consumed  daily.  1 6 St.  of  turnips  lor  20  weeks.  (Its 
weight,  when  put  to  feed,  was  45  st.  and  it  gained 

K 4 15  st.) 
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15  St.)  With  the  produce  of  two  acres  and  a half  of 
straw,  this  pays  11/.  1 tjs,  per  acre  of  34  tons  for 
turnips. 

Mr  C.  Mason,  and  other  intelligent  feeders,  were 
of  opinion,  a beast  of  sixty  stone  (14lb.  to  the  stone) 
would  in  20  weeks,  with  an  allowance  c f 20  st.  of 
turnips  per  day,  and  some  straw,  gain  1 5 st.  in  weight ; 
this  pays  10/.  4^.  per  acre  for  turnips. 

The  state  of  fatness  to  which  the  short-horned  cat- 
tle will  arrive,  and  their  propensity  to  fatten,  can 
scarce  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
stocks  of  Mr.  C.  Mason,  Mr.  Collins,  and  other  cele- 
brated breeders  of  the  short-horned  cattle. 

The  consumption  of  food  of  animals,  per  day,  is 
estimated  in  proportion  to  their  weight  as  one-third  to 
two-fifths.  Mr.  Mason’s  sheep  consumed  rather  above  , 
a 5th  of  their  weight,  the  other  stock  about  a 4th. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  profit  upon 
feeding  of  large  and  small  animals,  is  not  exactly  in 
the  proportion  of  the  food  consumed'.  There  is  an 
advance  of  ‘Is.  per  stone  in  the  value  of  their  original 
weights.  For  instance,  a lean  beast  when  put  to  feed 
is  worth  6s.  per  stone,  when  fat  it  is  advanced  to 
eight.  The  account  of  profit  between  the  two  animals 
should  stand  thus ; 


4^.  St  d. 

115  0 

Brought 


A beast  of  60  stone,  supposed 
to  gain  1 6 stone  in  20  weeks*  £ s. 

feeding  - - 5 5 

■Two  shillings  advance  on  ori- 
ginal weight  - 6 0 

Carry  forward  — r 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

Brought  forward 

11 

5 

0 

Value  of  turnips  consumed 

5 

16 

8 

Clear  profit 

5 

8 

4 

A beast  of  45  stone,  gains  15  £ s. 

stone  in  20  weeks  - 5 5 

By  advance  in  original  weight 

in  20  weeks  - 4 10 

£ 

s. 

d. 

9 

15 

0 

Expense  of  feeding 

4 

13 

4 

Clear  profit 

t. 

- 5 

1 

8 

Though  the  food  of  the  larger  animal  costs  1/.  Ss. 
more  than  the  lesser,  the  profit  from  its  original  weight 
is  6>s.  8d.  in  its  favour. 

The  advance  of  weight  on  feeding  with  turnips  will  be 
in  the  following  proportions  : 

Mr-  Mason's  Leicester  sheep  gained  lib.  on  64 lb. 
of  turnips,  or  2 stone  10 lbs.  per  ton. 

The  other  stocks,  1 lb.  on  8 1 Ib.j  or  2 stone  10  lb. 
on  a ton  and  a quarter. 

A bullock  of  60  stone  (J4lb.  to  a stone)  lib.  on 
200 lb  , or  1 stone  on  a ton  and  a quarter. 

A bullock  of  4.'>  stone,  lib.  on  160lb.,  with  a 
gain  of  I stone  S~  lb.  on  a ton. 

By  this  it  appears,  the  increase  of  weight  in  sheep 
in  comparison  with  cattle  is  two  to  one  in  one  instance, 

and 
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and  in  the  other,  about  three  to  one.  Cattle  appear 
to  give  a stone  on  a ton  of  turnips,  sheep  2 stone 
lOlb.  Cattle,  in  grazing,  on  the  contrary,  advance 
S78lb.  on  an  acre,  whilst  sheep  gain  only  2l6lb. 
There  appears  something  so  extraordinary  and  contra’' 
dictory  in  this  statement,  that  I confess  I have  my 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  it. 

Potatoes  in  feeding  are  supposed  to  advance  cattle 
3 St.  per  ton,  which  in  comparison  with  turnips  is  as 
three  to  one,  but  in  point  of  price,  potatoes  are  to  tur- 
nips as  four  to  one,  and  more  generally  six  to  one. 
When  there  is  no  opportunity  of  disposing  of  potatoes 
for  human  food,  they  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  the  feeding  of  stock. 

The  difference  of  opinion  is  so  great  amongst  the  best 
informed  graziers,  respecting  the  consumption  of  food, 
and  increase  of  weight  of  animals^as  to  make  it  desirable 
that  some  measure  should  be  taken  to  establish  these 
facts  on  solid  grounds,  and  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
measure  similar  to  that  proposed  at  the  last  Ovinghain 
Agricultural  Meeting,  by  that  spirited  improver,  Mr. 
Bates,  of  Holton  Castle  j viz.  of  devising,  by  a cor- 
respondence w'ith  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
Societies  in  the  kingdom,  some  means  of  ascertaining 
the  relative  perfection  of  all  the  clitferent  breeds  of 
stock,  their  propensity  to  fatten  on  the  least  food,  and 
at  the  earliest  maturity.  The  result  of  such  an  expe- 
riment would  prove  which  stock  were  the  most  profit- 
able. Heartily  do  I v.ish  success  to  the  plan!  At 
prv  sent  the  choice  of  stock  is  governed  by  local  preju- 
dice or  fashion. 


Anxious 
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Anxious  to  clear  up  some  of  the  doubts  respecting 
'the  increase  of  animals,  and  the  relative  advantages  of 
soiling  and  grazing,  I undertake  to  make  the  follow- 
ing experiments,  the  result  of  which  I shall  not  offer 
as  conclusive,  but  as  leading  to  more  extensive  trials. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  year  I am  proceeding  with 
the  feeding  of  two  of  each  of  the  following  breeds  of 
cattle : — 

Short-horned. 

Long-horned. 

Hereford. 

Sussex. 

Glamorganshire. 

Galloway. 

1 was  greatly  disappointed  in  my  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure both  Devons,  and  some  of  the  best  Scotch  cattle. 
The  experiment  is  made  on  two-years-old  heifers. 
The  weight  and  value  of  food,  together  with  their 
progressive  increase,  will  be  regularly  stated.  To 
make  such  an  experiment  satisfactory,  the  breeders  of 
the  various  stocks  should  agree  in  furnishing  the  cattle  j 
as  it  is  otherwise  extremely  difficult  to  procure  the  best 
specimens.  The  cattle  are  not  fed  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening  solelij,  but  to  show  their  increase  on  a 'plan 
of  feeding,  that  will  leave  a profit  to  the  farmer.  To 
gain  a pound  of  meat,  at  double  its  worth,  cannot  be 
an  object  worthy  of  either  individual,  or  public  atten- 
tion. One  fact  is  already  clearly  ascertained,  that  the 
increase  of  animals  is  neither  according  to  their  original 
weight,  nor  to  the  food  consumed — unless  I am  incor- 


rect 
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rect  in  estimating  the  advance  of  value  on  the  leaii 
weight,  there  is  no  comparison  between  a Highlander 
and  any  other  stock.  The  Kylo  appears  to  increase 
with  half  the  consumption  of  food,  as  much  as  any 
other  breed  of  cattle. 

1 had  an  opportunky  of  proving  Dr.  Walker’s  cor^ 
rectness,  from  an  experiment  made  by  a gentleman  at 
Sunderland,  who  imports  Scotch  sheep,  and  feeds 
them  five  to  an  acre,  for  two  years  ; they  average, 
when  lean,  13  lb.  per  quarter,  and  feed,  in  the  two 
years,  to  2^  lb.  per  quarter,  gaining  40  each,  which 
gives  100  lb.  as  the  product  of  each  twelve  months 
per  acre.  Had  the  same  pasture  been  fed  with  Lei- 
cester sheep,  they  would  have  gained  double  the 
.weight. 

Pringle  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  states  the 
nourishment  contained  in  one  ounce  of  animal  food  to 
be  equal  to  what  is  derived  from  twelve  ounces  of  ve- 
getable. 

Granting  this  to  be  correct,  the  comparison  of  the 
nourishment  produced  by  grazing,  and  from  the 
growth  of  grain,  would  be  as  follows : Two  hundred 
pounds  of  animal  food  obtained  from  an  acre  of  grass 
land,  would  be  equal  to  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  of  wheat,  or  the  growth  of  two  acres. 

The  alteration  of  the  Corn  laws  in  1773  operated 
still  further  to  dec?  ease  the  quantity  of  corn  grown, 
by  creating  a competition  of  foreign  grain  in  our 
markets ; and  that  at  a time  when  the  profits  on 
grazing  were  already  greater  than  on  growing  corn. 

Every  burden  which  the  necessities  of  the  state 

have 
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have  since  imposed  has  been  a direct  tax  upon  the 
plough,  and* consequently  operated  as  a bounty  on 
converting  land  from  tillage  to  grazing.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  workmen  for  our  manufactories 
has  united  with  other  causes  to  enhance  the  price  of 
labour,  and  operated  as  a further  check  upon  agricul- 
ture. 

The  great  acquisition  and  general  diffusion  of  wealth 
have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  plea- 
sure horses.  The  very  improvements  in  agriculture 
have  made  a larger  proportional  number  of  horses  ne- 
cessary, which  has  been  further  increased  by  the  obli- 
gation of  performing  a great  deal  of  work  by  horses, 
not  only  from  the  want  of  labourers  in  some  districts, 
but  also  from  the  advance  in  the  price  of  labour.  The 
additional  number  of  pleasure  and  agricultural  horses 
has  been  the  means  also  of  consuming  the  produce  of 
a considerable  portion  of  the  best  acres  in  the  kingdom, 
and  has  had  a powerful  influence  in  diminishing  the 
growth  of  bread  corn. 

I am  confidently  of  opinion  that  a million  and  a half 
of  acres  might  be  spared  from  the  pastures  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  applied  to 
the  production  of  grain.  In  confirmation  of  this  per- 
suasion, I beg  to  state  in  the  first  place  what  I con- 
ceive to  be  the  quantity  of  land  employed  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  various  descriptions  of  horses.  By  the 
returns  of  the  Tax-office,  we  are  enabled  to  ascenain 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  number  of  horses  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  saving  which  might  be  made  in  feeding  of  cattle 
, must 
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must  rest  upon  conjecture,  as  we  have  no  accurate 
criterion.  The  trials  I have  made,  justify  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  admitting  of  very  great  retrenchment. 

The  number  of  horses  that  are  entered  and  pay  the 
duty,  amounts  to  1,178,000,  as  appears  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  Tax-office;  and  if  we  add  those  exempted 
as  belonging  to  the  army,  &c. ; and  make  allowance  for 
the  occasional  evasion  of  the  tax,  we  shall  not  much  err 
in  taking  the  total  number  of  pleasure  horses  at  two 
hundred  thousand  : nine  hundred  thousand  and  up- 
wards of  husbandry  and  draught  horses  are  entered  ; 
and  making  the  proper  allowance  for  exemptions,  and 
for  such  as  may  not  have  been  returned,  we  may,  I 
conceive,  fairly  estimate  them  at  one  million — Sup- 
pose then, 


200,000  pleasure  horses  require 

30,000  cavalry 

1 ,000,000  husb.  and  draught  horses 

200,000  colts,  brood  rnares,  &c. 


6 acres  each  or  1 ,200,000 
5 - 150,000 

4 - 4,000,000 

3 - 600,000 


1,430,000  horses. 


acres  5,950,000 


Of  the  six  millions  of  acres  employed  in  feeding 
horses  of  various  descriptions,  suppose  them  to  be 
divided  between  pasture  and  grain,  allowing  four  mil- 
lions under  grass,  and  two  for  oats,  I conceive,  upon 
a moderate  estimate,  that  a twentieth  part  might  be 
spared  by  feeding  draught  horses  upon  potatoes,  car- 
rots, and  straw,  instead  of  hay,  and  soiling  them  in 
summer  ; by  which  a saving  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  might  be  made. 


There 
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There  is'  no  object  of  greater  national  importance 
than  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  horses  kept  for 
pleasure,  and  the  transport  of  goods.  From  our  inex* 
haustible  resource  of  iron,  it  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  have  iron  rail  roads  in  every  direction  where 
there  was  any  considerable  transport  of  goods. 

In  the  last  year,  I shall  have  made  a saving  of  the 
work  of  thirty  horses  in  my  coal-works,  by  laying 
iron  roads  upon  inclined  planes.  Ten  years  ago  this 
great  and  important  reform  was  suggested  ‘by  my 
friend  and  agent  Mr.  Swinburne,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  not  attended  to,  till  the  expense  of  horse  labour 
became  so  enormous  as  to  compel  me  to  resort  to  every 
mode  of  retrenchment.  The  same  plan  may,  in  vari- 
ous cases,  be  adopted  with  equal  advantage. 

This  would  make  so  great  a saving,  supposing  it 
general,  that  the  horses  so  employed,  as  well  as  those 
for  pleasure,  might  fairly  be  made  an  object  of  a still 
further  taxation.  Should  the  population  of  the  country 
be  at  any  period  so  increased,  as  to  find  a difficulty  of 
obtaining  employment,  then  the  tax  might  with  pro- 
priety be  extended  to.  husbandry  horses.  Manual 
labour  so  much  surpasses  the  most  perfect  mechanical 
operation,  that  it  will  at  all  times  insure  a great  supe- 
riority of  crop. 

If  it  be  correct,  that  there  are  twenty- four  millions 
of  acres  in  pasture,  deducting  four  millions  supposed 
to  be  required  for  horses,  there  would  remain  twenty 
millions  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  &c.  Does  it  ad- 
mit of  much  doubt,  thaf  (by  feeding  milch-cows,  and 
fattening  cattle  with  green  food,  both  summer  and  win- 
ter. 
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ter,  in  sheds')  a saving  of  a sixteenth  part,  or  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  acres  might  be  made  ? 
Granting  then,  that  one  million  and  a half  ,of  acres 
might  be  taken  from  the  ground  hitherto  appropriated 
to  the  pasturage  of  horses  and  cattle,  we  may  naturally 
suppose  them  to  be  those  nearest  to  towns,  and  of  the 
best  quality;  most  advantageously  situated  for  manure, 
and  consequently  capable  of  producing  above  the 
average  of  estimated  crops.  But  should  I be  thought 
too  sanguine  in  my  calculations,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
ground  that  might  be  obtained, — still  with  a less  pro- 
portion (from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  advantages 
of  situation,  from  heavier  crops  and  a more  frequent 
rotation  of  wheat  being  taken)  the  object  might  be 
accomplished  : supposing  one-fourth  part  to  be  under 
wheat  annually,  it  would  supply  all  our  present  de- 
mands* By  an  appropiiation  of  a fourth  to  green 
crops-,  a larger  quantity  of  food  would  be  produced 
than  was  supplied  by  the  whole  whilst  under  pasture  $ 
the  remaining  750,000  acres  could  be  left  for  other 
crops,  and  might  be  managed  in  such  a manner  as 
would  prepare  the  quantity  of  land  requisite  for  wheat* 
I might  also  with  propriety  state  the  prodigious  saving 
which  would  be  made  by  th6  general  use  of  the 
drill.  Upon  the  farm  (to  which  I have  so  frequently 
referred)  there  are  100  acres  sown  with  the  drill, 
with  a Winchester  and  a half  to  the  acre,  whilst 
the  common  practice  of  the  district  is  three  Win- 
chesters. This  makes  a saving  of  150  Winches- 
ters, the  cost  of  which  would  have  been,  at  the 
lime,  75/,  The  drilled  wheat  ol  last  year  averaged 
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thirty  Winchesters  per  acre,  the  barley  of  this,  sixty- 
nine. 

The  expense  of  the  mode  of  tillage  I have  prac- 
tised and  recommended  is  undoubtedly  great,  and 
■ its  answering  must  doubtless  depend  upon  grain  keep- 
ing up  its  price.  If  wheat  falls  much  below  10s.  per 
bushel,  I should  despair  of  the  profits  being  such  as 
would  repay  the  farmer. 

In  farms  which  are  greatly  out  of  condition,  the 
first  year’s  cost  will  be  the  greatest.  A farm,  once  got 
into  order,  may  be  kept  so,  without  incurring  any  ex- 
traordinary expense. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  last  ten  years  I 
have  stated  to  have  been  at  3/.  6^.  per  quarter,  ex- 
clusive of  bounties  ; had  this  been  the  price  in  the  first 
five  years  of  that  period,  I verily  believe  it  would  have 
proved  such  an  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  grain, 
as  would  have  prevented  the  necessity  of  our  prodi- 
gious importations,  (and  in  great  measure)  saved  the 
nation  forty  millions,  paid  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
grain  in  that  period,  besides  seven  millions  of  boun- 
ties out  of  the  Exchequer. 

Taking  six  years  from  1793,  the  average  will  be 
2/.  17s.  6d.  and  excluding  the  years  1795  and  1796, 
which  were  both  failing  crops,  the  average  of  the 
four  remaining  years  will  be  2/.  1 Os.  8d.  an  advance 
’ ofotily  fourteen  shillings  and  eight-pence  in  a space  of 
little  less  than  a ceTitury.  But  permit  me  to  ask,  is 
there  any  advance  ? According  to  Sir  George  Shuck- 
burgh  Evelyn’s  Tables  of  the  Depreciation  of  Money, 
in  1689,  one  pound  had  as  great  power  over  the  ne- 
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cessuries  of  life  as  21.  9s.  8|(/.  had  in  1800.  If  so, 
1/.  16^.  per  quarter  for  wh.'at  in  1700  would  be  equal 
in  present  money  to  4/.  8^.  8cl.  and  this  .without  esti- 
mating taxes,  advance  of  labour,  or  other  charges  of 
cultivation. 

What  branch  of  commerce  do  we  possess  that  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a net  gain  of  upwards  of  four  mil- 
lions and  a half  annually?  Such,  however,  is  the- 
trade  we  appear  to  despise,  notwithstanding  a very 
considerable  part  of  our  national  prosperity  depends 
upon  it. 

Let  us  pause  a moment,  and  reflect  on  the  prodi- 
gious importance  of  agricultural  commerce,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  population.  Ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple, consuming  each  seven  Winchesters  of  wheat,  re- 
quire seventy  million  bushels,  which,  at  a cost  of  9^'. 
per  Winchester,  amounts  to  thirty-one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Thirty-two  million  bushels  of  barley  were,  in  1 802, 
according  to  Mr.  Addington’s  calculation,  consumed 
in  malt,  which,  at  5s.  per  bushel,  amounts  to  eight 
millions.  What  is  used  in  distilleries,  and  consumed 
for  bread,  wdth  oats  used  in  Scotland,  and  some  parts 
of  England  for  the  same  purpose,  may  be  estimated  at 
twelve  millions. 

Butcher’s  meat,  at  half  a pound  for  each  individual, 
forty-five  millions,  though  this  greatly  exceeds  the 
consumption,  it  will  not  be  too  great  an  allowance,  if 
it  be  considered  as  including  the  charge  for  milk, 
cheese,  butter,  and  vegetables. 

• Suppose  three  pounds  a-head  for  cloathing,  or  forty- 

five 
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five  millions,  though  this  may  appear  too  much  for  the 
cloathing  of  the  lower  orders,  it  falls  short  of  the  mid- 
dling and  higher  classes.  Taking  Ireland  at  a little 
above  a fourth  of  Great  Britain,  say  twelve  millions 
and  a half. 

Oats  for  horses,  allowing  12  lb.  for  pleasure  horses, 

and  8 lb.  for  farm  horses,  &c.  amounts  to  sixteen  mil- 
> 

lions,  and  the  rent  of  four  million  of  acres  for  grass 
and  hay,  at  one  pound  per  acre,  makes  the  whole 
cost  of  feeding  horses  twenty  millions,  or  25/.  per 
horse. 

• One  million  of  colonists  supplied  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, are  included. 

Double  our  population,  and  what  almost  incalcu- 
lable resources  of  internal  commerce  present  them- 
selves ! 

The  internal  Commerce  of  Victual  and  Raiment 

stands  thus  ; 

. Millions: 


Bread  corn,  - - - Sl~ 

Barley  used  in  malt,  . - - 8 

Ditto  in  distilleries,  and  for  barley  and  oats 
used  for  bread,  - - 12 

Cloathing  for  15  millions,  at  3/.  per  head,  45 
Butcher’s  meat,  - . 45 

f’eeding  of  horses,  - • 20 

Ireland  (suppose)  . - - I2I 


Millions,  174 


Contrast  this  with  our  foreign  trade,  though  stated 
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at  fifty  millions  of  imports  and  exports,  yet  as  many 
articles  are  much  under-valued,  suppose  it  seventy  mil- 
lions. What  proportion  would  it  bear,  were  the  po- 
pulation doubled  ? Admitting  all  the  grain  necessary 
for  our  consumption  to  be  grown  in  Great  Britain, 
the  consequence  must  be,  an  immediate  diminution  of 
foreign  commerce,  to  the  amount  of  five  millions,  the 
cost  of  grain  supposed  to  be  annually  imported. 

Our  extended  luxury  is  the  primary  cause  of  our 
vast  commercial  relations.  Our  wants  give  activity  to 
other  nations;  and  to  have  the  means  of  satisfying 
these  artificial  demands,  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
our  extensive  manufactories,  unless  the  latter  are  ex- 
changed for  the  produce  of  other  countries.  Com- 
merce can  never  exceed  the  amount  of  the  export  of 
raw  materials  and  surplus  labour  *.  The  circulating 
medium  of  any  country  can  never  be  diminished  in 
any  considerable  degree,  without  producing  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  The  fact  is,  that  it  varies 
very  little.  Spain,  and  Portugal,  who  alone  deal  in 
gold  to  supply  all  their  foreign  wants,  are  the  poorest 
countries  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
of  their  climate,  &c.  which  they  possess. 

Their  Indian  treasures  have  served  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  government,  and  induced  them 
entirely  to  overlook  the  only  real  source  of  wealth, 
the  industry  and  activity  of  the  people.  Fortunately 

* By  surplus  labour  I would  be  understood  to  mean  manufac- 
tories, fisheries,  the  carrying  trade,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
mi  nes,  &c. 
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for  Europe  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Spain  are  uncor- 
rupted by  wealth  and  manufactories.  Attachment  to 
their  native  country  remains  in  full  force.  High  prin- 
ciples^ of  honour  and  independence  are  felt  by  all 
ranksj  and  the  result  will  be  as  glorious  a struggle  for 
liberty,  as  was  ever  made  by  any  nation  at  any 
period  of  the  world.  But  one  sentiment  can  be  enter- 
tained by  any  British  subject ; — if  Spain  falls  a sacrihce 
to  the  enemy  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Europe, 
Great  Britain  cannot  long  hope  to  pursue  her  freedom. 

It  is  possible  our  external  commerce  may  be  dimi- 
nished, and  yet  our  internal  wealth  and  strength  in- 
creased. . 

We  possess  the  staple  of  various  kinds,  which  are 
absolutely  requisite  for  other  countries  to  be  supplied 
with,  and  which  they  can  obtain  no  where  else,  such 
as  salt,  coals,  iron,  lead,  copper,  wool,  fish,  the  carry- 
ing trade,  &c.  these  will  suffice  to  procure  all  that  is 
necessary  from  other  countries,  and  we  have,  besides, 
so  long  as  we  can  keep  possession  of  our  colonies, 
their  surplus  produce  likewise  to  barter. 

Were  the  objects  of  luxury,  the  produce  of  other 
countries,  less  within  the  reach  of  the  community  at 
large,  I do  not  know  that  the  ultimate  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  the  nation  would  be  affected  by  it.  In 

the  present  state  of  the  country,  there  are  supposed  to 

« 

be,  of  commercial  population,  four  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand ; — of  agricultural,  three 
millions  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand, 

Should  the  circumstances  of  the  times  make  the 
agricultural  population  preponderate  as  much  aa^  it  ig 
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now  below  that  of  commerce^  the  physical  strength  of 
the  nation  will  gain  by  the  change.  The  agricultural 
population  being  a more  hardy,  industrious,  and  sober 
race,  and  supported  with  a fourth  less  than  what  is  re- 
quisite to  maintain  a manufacturer.  A nation  of  agri- 
culturists will  of  course  be  considerably  more  popu- 
lous than  a manufacturing  one,  unless  they  place  their 
reliance  for  food  on  foreign  countries,  in  which  case 
they  must  be  a.  dependent  people.  The  mandates  of 
a foreign  despot  may  overturn  such  a government,  but 
a nation  which  depends  on  its  own  resources,  and  has 
thirty  millions  of  people,  has  nothing  to  fear  whilst 
it  is  true  to  itself.  Such  a nation  as  Great  Britain 
may  be,  if  she  pursue  her  real  interest — the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  land.  To  be  able  to  make  a just  estimate 

of  foreign  commerce,  we  ought  to  take  into  the  ac- 

< . 

count  the  whole  internal  trade  of  the  empire,  to  be 
added  to  the  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions  for 
necessaries  ; and  estimating  this  at  treble  the  above 
amount,  and  calling  it  five  hundred  millions,  the  loss 
of  foreign  commerce  will  be  about  onc-tenih  of  the 
trade  of  the  united  empire,  including  our  colonies, 
which  may  be  a third  of  the  whole. 

That  trade  has  in  general  preceded  agriculture  is 
certainly  true.  ’ 1 ill  luxury  gave  birth  to  wants,  a 
stimulus  was  required  to  call  men  into  exertion. 
•Flanders  afi'ords  a strong  example  of  a country  losing 
its  commerce,  and  yet  retaining  its  populalicn,  and 
superiority  in  agriculture,  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  same  quantity  of  land  will  not  maintain  the  same 
number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactories  as  in 

agriculture.' 
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agriculture.  This.  I conceive,  is  fully  proved  by  the 
state  of  population  in  China.  When  speaking  'of 
trade,  I would  always  be  understood  to  mean  foreign 
trade.  A country  cultivated  and  inhabited  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  must  have  an  immense  internal  traffic.- 
The  empire  of  Great  Britain,  with  a population  of 
thirty  million,  would  have  a trade  to  the  amount  of 
250  million,  without  any  reference  to  foreign  lux- 
uries. 

I think  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  by  unpreju- 
diced persons,  of  the  advantage  which  must  result 
from  restoring  a due  balance  between  agriculture  and 
commerce.  That  this  can  be  effected  without  consi- 
derable difficulty,  I would  by  no  means  insinuate.  W e 
have  the  experience  of  the  last  half  century  of  the  be- 
nefits that  resulted  from  it  j and  this  justifies  the  wish 
that  the  experiment  should  again  be  made.  The  con- 
tinuance of  our  national  greatness  and  our  commercial 
prosperity  appear  absolutely  to  depend  upon  it. 

I very  much  question  the  policy  of  importation 
bounties  on  corn,  as  a general  principle,  however  n^ 
cessary  under  particular  circumstances : the  policy 
and  wisdom  of  exportation  bounties  are  ascertained  by 
the  experience  of  eighty  years,  and  appear  amongst 
the  many  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of-  the 
legislature  of  those  times. 

Could  the  nation  be  fully  apprised  of  the  danger  of 
our  situation,  and  our  growing  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  for  bread,  and  reflect  on  the  difficulties  we 
have  so  recently  experienced,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
drain  of  wealth  that  w^e  have  sustained  in  consequence 
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of  it,  they  would  cheerfully  concur  in  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  that  system,  which  not  only  procured  abund- 
ance to  the  kingdom,  but  enabled  it  to  export  grain  to 
the  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually ; 
a sum  little  short  of  a million  of  our  present  money. 

It  is  doubtless  the  interest  of  every  member  of  the 
community  to  have  grain  cheap,  and  subject  to  as  little 
fluctuation  in  price  as  possible.  To  have  it  of  British 
growth  appears  the  most  rational  way  of  accomplishing 
these  desirable  objects  : but  this  cannot  be  looked  for, 
or  expected,  unless  the  prices  of  grain  be  such  as  will 
enable  it  to  be  grown  extensively  with  a fair  prospect 
of  profit  to  the  farmer. 

It  will  scarce  be  denied,  should  the  spirit  of  agricul- 
ture diffuse  itself  through  every  part  of  the  united  em- 
pire, that  Great  Britain  will  very  soon  be  able  to  sup- 
ply grain  sufficient,  not  only  for  her  present,  but  for 
any  increase  of  population ; the  inevitable  consequence 
must  be,  that  large  tracts  which  are  now  cultivated  to 
supply  her  wants  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, must  be  turned  to  other  purposes.  Grain  beyond 
the  demand  for  internal  consumption,  or  for  certain 
exportation,  will  not  be  grown  by  any  country.  It  is 
not  a commodity  which  can  be  stored  and  kept  with- 
out great  loss  and  expense.  In  case  therefore  of  a year 
of  failure  of  crops  much  public  calamity  would  be  felt; 
to  prevent  which  it  might,  and  I conceive  would  be  a 
matter  of  good  policy  to  have  public  stores  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  expense  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  charge  of  bounties ; but  if  it  even 
should,  no  reasonable  person  would  repine  at  an  ex- 
pense 
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pense  which  was  to  give  security  for  the  possession  of 
plenty : such  stores  might  prevent  in  years  of  plenty 
the  grain  falling  too  low^  or  rising  too  high  in  times 
of  scarcity. 

The  prejudice  which  naturally  arises  from  the  pre- 
dilection with  which  trade  and  manufactures  have  long 
been  viewed  in  this  country,  induces  the  very  general 
belief  that  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests 
are  so  united,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together ; 
to  restore  and  maintain  an  equal  balance  between 
them  appears  most  conducive  to  our  national  pros- 
perity. 

As  a matter  of  speculation,  I should  contend,  that 
the  landed  interest  had  ultimately  more  to  apprehend, 
from  the  high  prices  of  grain,  than  the  manufacturer; 
and  that  any  material  fluctuation  of  price  does  more 
immediately  affect  its  interest. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  agricultural  wages  are  re- 
gulated in  a great  measure  by  the  price  of  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life : the  late  high  prices  of  grain  ad- 
vanced wages  forty  per  cent.  In  the  years  of  plenty 
which  have  succeeded,  it  has  been  found  impractica- 
ble to  reduce  them  ; various  other  articles  having 
also  advanced,  over  which  the  fall  of  grain  has  no 
controul. 

The  labourer’s  scale  of  expense  has  kept  pace  with 
his  wages,  and  he  is  as  little  able  as  ever  to  provide 
against  any  additional  pressure ; so  that  should  an 
advance  take  place  in  grain  above  the  standard  of  com- 
mon years  (and  his  employer  refuse  a still  further  in- 
crease of  wages),  his  family  must  have  recourse  to  pa- 
rochial 
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rochial  relief,  which  ultimately  brings  a heavy  burden 
upon  the  landholder. 

Manufactural  wages  have  always  been  much  higher 

than  agricultural,  and  depend  in  some  degree  upon 

the  flourishing  state  of  trade.  If  the  demands  slacken, 

the  manufacturer  gets  his  work  done  at  a lower  rate 

\ 

rather  than  the  hands  should  be  out  of  employ,  or 
obliged  to  seek  other  situations.  The  mechanic 
(earning  considerably  more  wages)  can  bear  a mode- 
rate advance  upon  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  either 
by  the  sacrifice  of  some  superfluities,  or  by  the  exten- 
sion of  his  hours  of  work.  Neither  of  these  are  in  the 
power  of  the  labourer ; he  has  no  resources  ; his  con- 
fined means  admit  not  of  further  retrenchment,  nor  is 
there  any  vacant  time  at  his  own  disposal. 

The  manufacturer  too  has  a free  option  whether  or 
no  he  will  continue  his  trade  ; if  he  cannot  do  it  to 
advantage,  he  may  withdraw  his  capital,  and  leave  his 
men  to  be  supported  by  the  landed  interest,  w ho  are 
. bound  to  share  the  last  farthing  vith  them  : they  are 
in  the  situation  of  the  mariner — they  cannot  quit  the 
vessel,  but  must  abide  its  fate  ! 

Feeling,  as  I am  conscious  I do,  a strong  predilection 
in  favour  of  agriculture,  I am  persuaded  1 do  not  view 
the  question  between  that  pursuit  and  agricultuie  with- 
out a powerful  prejudice.  It  may,  in  some  degree, 
have  given  a bias  to  my  sentiments  : but  putting  the 
policy  of  the  measure  for  a moment  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, let  us  try  it  upon  other  grounds,  and  see  if  ma- 
nufactories have  contributed  to  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  great  body  who  are  engaged  in  them.  What 

have 
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have  been  the  effects  of  high  wages  ? Have  they  pro- 
moted the  real  interest  of  those  who  receive  them? 
Does  the  manufacturer,  with  double  his  earnings,  en- 
joy a greater  proportion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 
Are  his  famdy  better  provided  for,  his  children 
more  attended  to,  and  a greater  degree  of  attention 
bestowed  upon  their  morals  and  education  ? 1 answer 

decidedly  the  reversci  and  the  labourer  who  earns  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  is  in  all  respects  (I  mean  gene- 
rally speaking)  better  off  than  the  manufacturer  who 
gains  from  sixty  to  seventy.  The  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  of  the  great  body  of  manufacturers  justifies 
every  predilection  for  a profession  that  produces  a 
greater  share  of  human  felicity.  In  the  town  before 
alluded  to,  there  is  little  thoroughfare,  with  a popula- 
tion of  eight  thousand  souls,  ' It  contains  sixty  four 
public-houses.  Now  supposing  each  house  to  take 

t 

daily  no  more  than  eight  shillings,  it  would  be  up- 
wards of  J 1 ,000/.  per  annum  : this  would  afford, 
granting  a fourth  profit,  about  thirty-six  pounds  to 
each  house ; but  what  would  this  be  towards  their 
support,  when  the  license,  and  additional  rent  on  a 
public-house  w'ere  deducted.  I think  a third  may  be 
added,  and  we  may  estimate  the  cost  of  the  liquid  poi- 
son that  is  swallowed  at  ]500/.  Calculating  there  to 
be  a thousand  manufacturers,  &c.,  each  man’s  expendi- 
ture would  amount  to  fifteen  pounds  per  man,  or 
ne.irly  six  shillings  per  w'pck.  But  unfortunately  their 
debauches  are  not  restrained,  and  loo  frequently  they 
continue  whilst  a shilling  remains  to  spend.  Domestic 
strife  and  misery  ensue  j the  children  are  neglected; 
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and  the  example  set,  operates  upon  them.  I think  I 
am  justified  In  stating,  there  is  more  misery  to  be  found 
in  this  class  of  men  than  any  other.  I refrain  from 
pursuing  the  detail,  which  exhibits  what  every  feeling 
mind  must  deplore.  Much  and  deeply  as  I lament  to 
witness  the  unproductive  labour  that  I see  in  the  place 
ol  my  own  residence,  yet  I should  hesitate  before  1 
sanctioned  the  introduction  of  any  extensive  manufac- 
tory. I am  sensible  that  tlie  wealth  of  individuals  in 
the  town  would  be  augmented,  and  that  the  town  itself 
would  be  embellished  and  improved  in  appearance  ; 
but  the  morals  and  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 

1 am  persuaded,  would  be  still  more  contaminated. 

I know  no  instance  where  tliis  has  not  been  the  case; 
and  if  this  be  correct,  a price  beyond  their  worth  is 
paid  for  the  improvements  that  manufactories  bring 
with  them. 

I trust  that,  by  the  prudential  and  wise  measures 
which  have  been,  and  may  still  be  adopted,  the  inte- 
rests of  agriculture  will  be  promoted,  and  those  of 
the  manufacturer  secured  upon  a more  solid  basis, 
than  whilst  they  were  suffered  to  depend  on  ciroum- 
stances  over  which  the  nation  could  exercise  no  coii- 
troul. 

I trust  the  ardent  interest  I feel  on  this  subject 
does  not  so  iar  mislead  my  judgment,  as  to  induce 
mo  to  conceive  that  practicable,  which  in  fact  is 
only  visionary.  -On  the  contrary,  I flatter  myself, 
that  my  ideas  of  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  an  extended  system  of  agriculture,  and  feed, 
ing  of  horses  and  cattle  upon  green  food  and  other 
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crops  both  summer  and  winter,  in  order  to  .lessen 
the  necessity  of  employing  so  large  a portion  of  our 
most  productive  lands  in  pasture,  will  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  those  whose  coincidence  of  opinion  will  give 
weight  to  the  plan  I have  adopted.  Allowing  it  were 
to  fall  short  of  the  whole  advantage  I conceive  it 
capable  of  producing,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  at- 
tended with  much  general  as  well  as  partial  bene- 
fit. At  all  events,  I hope  to  be  pardoned  for  hav- 
ing entered  thus  largely  into  the  discussion  of  this 
subject. 

The  rapid  succession  of  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  short  period  since  the  above  was  written, 
has  tended  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  opinions 
I then  entertained,  and  to  place  agriculture,  and  its 
importance  to  the  country,  in  a liigher  point  of  view 
than  what  I had  contended  for. 
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Sir, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  deference  that  I beg  the  favour 
of  your  submitting  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
result  of  an  experiment,  made  on  soiling  work-horses 
and  milch-cows,  from  the  month  of  June  to  the  end 
of  September,  in  claim  of  the  premium  No.  7. 

The  quantity  of  ground  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose was  twenty-four  acres,  viz.  eighteen  of  clover 
and  rye-grass,  and  six  of  lucerne.  I had  a pasture 
also  of  two  acres  and  a half  for  turning  the  cattle  into 
during  the  night. 

The  first  crop  of  lucerne  was  cut  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  though  applied 
with  other  food  to  the  feeding  of  milch  cows.  Its 
produce  averaged  six  tons  per  acre.  It  is  planted  in 
three  foot  stitches  of  the  third  year’s  growth.  The 
only  top-dressings  given  to  it  had  been  coal-ashes 
and  street-rakings,  wdth  a small  proportion  of  lime. 

The  experiment,  which  I shall  have  the  honour  of 
submitting  for  the  consideration  of  your  Honourable 
Board,  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  June^  the 
stock  to  be  soiled  consisted  of  eighty  work-horses ; 
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ten  milch  and  twenty  calving  cows ; to  these  last 
only  one  stone  each  of  clover  was  allowed,  and  the 
remainder  of  their  food  was  grass  cut  from  hedges, 
head-lands,  and  plantations.  Ten  stones  of  clover 
per  day  were  likewise  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of 
pigs,  so  that  the  aggregate  daily  consumption  of  clo- 
ver amounted  to  three  hundred  and  ninety  stones, 
being  somewhat  more  than  the  produce  of  a rood  of 
the  first  crop  of  clover  and  rye-grass. 

The  result  of  various  and  repeated  trials  proved  that 
the  weight  of  the  green  food,  eaten  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  by  work-horses,  having  an  allowance  of  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  of  oats  per  day,  was  nearly  four 
stones  ; but  after  the  few  first  weeks  of  soiling,  three 
stones  and  an  half  were  found  sufficient.  Milch-cows 
required  on  an  average  four  stones’  weight  of  clover 
and  rye-grass,  the  latter  being  most  predominant.  It 
is  likewise  most  probable  that  they  got  some  little  ad- 
dition to  this  quantity  on  being  first  turned  out  into 
the  pasture.  The  quantity  of  clover  consumed  by 
, both  horses  and  cattle  depends  a great  deal  upon  its 
age ; it  is  very  wasteful,  and  bad  economy  to  cut  it 
too  young.  A mixture  of  rye-grass  with  clover 
makes  a much  less  quantity  serve,  and  in  a climate  so 
subject  to  rain  as  the  North  of  England,  the  risk  is 
less  in  making  it  into  hay.  Much  as  the  clover  crops 
of  Essex  are  a fair  object  of  envy,  they  are  not  one 
for  our  imitation.  Had  the  crop  been  entirely  clover, 
I am,  from  an  experiment  of  Mr.  W.  Swinburn, 
(on  whose  accuracy  I can  depend)  inclined  to  believe 
a greater  weight  of  food  would  have  been  requned. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Swinburn  tried  about  the  first  or  second  of 
June,  what  weight  of  clover  a milch-cow  would  con- 
sume, and  found  she  ate  sixteen  stone  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  spot  where  the  clover  grew  was  flooded  by  the 
drainage  from  the  house  and  offices,  and  was  ex- 
tremely luxuriant  and  succulent ; it  weighed  13^  tons 
per  acre,  four  times  the  weight  of  any  crop  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  that  time ; indeed  there  was  none 
in  the  parish  fit  to  cut  till  the  20th.  The  clover  was 
so  forced  that  I do  not  suppose  double  the  number  of 
tons  required  in  a general  way  to  make  a ton  of  hay 
would  have  been  sufficient.  The  cow  drank  no  water ; 
the  consumption  of  water  by  a milch-cow  is  about 
eight  stone,  and  very  little  variation  was  perceived  in 
their  consumption.  To  suppose  this  would  give  a 
result  morally  correct  would  be  absurd  j but  if  truth 
be  sought  for,  it  will  come  pretty  near  it.  If  for  the 
purposes  of  deceiving  one’s  self  or  others,  no  doubt 
this  method  may  suit  the  purpose.  In  recommending 
the  practice,  I take  for  granted  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  party  to  come  as  near  the  truth  as  possible.  The 
object  proposed  is  to  know  how  to  proportion  the  stock 
to  the  food,  that  has  not  suffered  by  the  want  of  that 
precaution.  A considerable  deduction  for  unforeseen 
losses  would  (by  every  practicable  farmer)  be  made  in 
such  crops. 

The  clover  and  rye-grass  yielded  nine  tons  per  acre 
at  the  first  cutting.  The  method  taken  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  the  different  crops  was  as  follows.  Ten 
square  yards  (nearly  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  acre) 
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were  mdiscriininately  measured  out  in  different  parts 
of  the  field  ; and  after  mowing,  the  produce  of  each 
was  accurately  weighed : from  the  gross  amount  of 
which  an  average  w'as  taken  i the  same  method  was 
tmiformly  pursued  in  every  subsequent  trial. 

I should  be  wanting  towards  those  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  adopt  this  mode  of  feeding,  w^ere  I to  omit 
noticing  in  a particular  manner,  an  error  which  I conv 
mitted,  and  by  which  my  subsequent  crops  were 
greatly  lessened.  Notwithstanding  my  having  accu- 
rately ascertained  the  daily  consumption  of  .food,  I 
had  not  applied  the  calculation,  so  as  to  determine  ‘ 
the  period,  up  to  which  the  clover  and  rye-grass 
would  supply  my  stock ; and  it  was  the  middle  of 
June  before  I was  fully  apprized,  that  not  above  half 
of  the  crop  could  be  consumed  in  soiling,  before  a 
great  part  of  the  remainder  w'ould  become  seeded  and 
spoiled.  To  prevent  so  serious  a loss,  I directed 
eight  acres  of  it  to  be  cut  and  made  into  hay ; but  un- 
fortunately some  time  elapsed,  from  the  bad  state  of 
the  weather,  before  this  could  be  done and  conse- 
quently this  additional  delay  greatly  injured  the  quan- 
tity of  the  succeeding  crops. 

Had  one  half  of  the  eighteen  acres  been  cut  for 
hay,  on  the  first  commencement  of  the  soiling,  it 
would  have  given  so  much  additional  time  between 
the  first  and  second  cutting  of  a great  part  of  the  crop,, 
as  could  nor  have  failed  of  adding  many  tons  to  the 
weight  of  the  second  crop. 

From  this  oversight  the  greatest  part  of  the  second 
crop  was  cut  before  it  was  sufficiently  giown  ; and  it 

also 
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also  made  the  last  crop  so  late,  on  the  part  which  had 
hay,  that  the  third  cutting  was  not  one  half  the  weight 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  field. 

The  first  crop  of  cloVer  and  rye-grass  was  finished 
by  the  JOth  of  July  ; the  second  cutting  of  the  lucerne, 
which  succeeded,  lasted  for  about  ten  days.  Ihe 
average  of  the  whole  eighteen  acres  of  clover  upon 
its  second  cutting,  was  six  tons. 

By  the  20th  of  July,  all  the  grass  from,  hedges, 
head-lands,  and  plantations  was  completely  exhausted  j 
and  not  having  a sufficient  supply  of  food  for  soiling 
the  whole  of  my  stock,  the  calving- cows  were  turned 
out  to  pasture  ; but  they  had  scarcely  been  out  a 
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month,  when  I had  the  mortification  to  find  the  greater 
part  of  them  attacked  by  the  garget,  which  compelled 
me  to  have  them  brought  back  again.  By  this  means 
the  daily  consumption  of  green  food  was  so  much  in- 
creased, as  to  give  me  reason  to  be  apprehensive  (it 
was  then  early  in  September),  that  I should  be  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  the  third  crop  of 
clover,  before  it  could  have  gained  a sufficient  growth. 
With  a view  of  lessening  the  quantity  consumed,  I 
caused  forty  horses  to  be  turned  upon  the  after-math 
every  evening  after  their  work,  by  which  a saving  was 
made  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  stone  per  day. 

There  were  four  tons  per  acre  on  the  third  crop  of 
lucerne,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  September.  The 
clover,  on  the  third  cutting,  had,  upon  those  parts 
which  had  been  first  cut,  eight  tons  and  an  half  per 
acre ; but  the  average  of  between  eight  and  nine 
- acres,  was  eight  tons.  On  the  remainder,  the  pro- 
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duce  was  not  more  than  from  three  tons  to  three  and 
a half. 

I had  every  reason  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the 
condition,  both  of  the  horses  and  of  the  cattle  ; and  I 
am  sanguine  in  my  opinion,  in  which  I am  confirmed 
by  persons  of  considerable  knowledge  and  expeiience, 
not  only  of  the  superiority  of  soiling  over  grazing, 
but  that  the  horses  could  not  have  performed  their 
work  better  had  they  been  fed  on  hard  meat. 

At  all  times  when  the  weather  was  favourable,  and 
the  ground  dry,  the  milch-cows  were  turned  out  in 
the  evening,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  the  pasture 
during  the  night,  and  taken  up  early  in  the  morning. 
By  pursuing  this  plan,  the  garget,  or  affections  of  the 
udder,  w^ould  be  in  a great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
avoided.  It  is  a disorder  to  which  milch-cows  in  this 
district  are  very  liable,  and  from  which  great  losses 
are  sustained,  particularly  in  wet  seasons. 

The  fourth  crop  of  lucerne  w'as  cut  in  November, 
and  afforded  nearly  two  tons  per  acre.  This,  toge-^ 
ther  with  what  remained  of  the  clover,  and  with  the 
tops  of  eight  acres  of  carrots  ( which  weighed  upw^ards 
of  three  tons  and  a half  per  acre)  fed  my  stock  till  the 
middle  of  the  month.  They  weie  suffered  to  pick 
also  what  they  liked  from  potatoe  tops,  which  were 
pulled  and  taken  to  their  pasture.  The  cattle  ap- 
peared very  partial  to  the  carrot-tops,  which  are,  as 
far  as  I could  judge,  equal  to  any  other  species  of 
green  crop. 

The  experience  of  another  year  enables  me  still  fur- 
ther to  corroborate  the  advantages  of  soiling.  During 
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the  whole  of  the  last  season,  my  horses  and  cattle  were 
fed  on  clover  and  cut  grass,  and  the  result  was  equally 
favourable. 

The  clover  crops  of  this  year  having  no  mixture  of 
rye*grass,  w'eighed  on  the  three  cuttings,  twenty- 
four  tons. 

The  first  began  the  21st  of  June  - 11  Tons. 

Second  in  August*  - - 10 

Third  in  October  - si 

24^ 


The  spring  was  highly  unfavourable,  as  was  also  the 
long  continued  drought,  in  the  end  of  June  and  July. 
I had  fully  expected  30  tons,  from  the  superiority  of 
soil  and  management  over  other  years.  A great  deal 
depends  in  the  latter  crop,  upon  the  early  cutting  of 
the  first.  The  grass  was  cut  from  every  hedge,  and 
which  answers  many  good  purposes ; it  effectually  de- 
stroys all  weeds,  and  puts  the  clover  a great  deal  fur- 
ther than  it  would  otherwise  go.  Should  gypsum  be 
found  to  answer  as  a top-dressing,  clover  will  become 
a still  more  valuable  crop:  A ton  of  red  gypsum, 

which  is  equal  in  strength,  though  not  put  for  plaster, 
can  be  had  at  18.y.  Freight,  grinding,  &c.  suppose 
22^.  or  405.  per  ton,  which  answers  for  three  acres, 
or  1 3s.  per  acre.  A top-dressing  of  ashes  costs  3s. 

Mr.  Win.  Swiiiburn  received  the  cup  given  for 
soiling  by  the  President  of  the  Workington  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  having  eat  and  fed  one  acre,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  was  27  tons.  He  began  the  11th  of 
May.  It  appears  it  would  have  been  still  more  advan- 
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tagcous  to  him,  if  he  had  had  double  the  quantity  of 
clover,  and  cut  a part  for  hay,  to  have  given  a greater 
length  of  time  between  the  cuttings ; by  which  he  would 
have  gained,  not  only  a great  additional  weight  of 
crop,  but  also  from  its  being  older,  the  cattle  would 
have  consumed  less  of  it,  and  required  water,  which 
from  its  succulent  state  was  not  necessary.  The  cat- 
tle were  frequently  driven  to  water  during  the  summer, 
but  seldom  or  never  observed  to  drink. 

From  the  variety  of  the  food  and  great  increase  of 
my  stock,  I thought  it  advisable  to  conclude  the  expe- 
riment with  the  month  of  October.  The  following 
estimate  of  the  produce  and  value  of  the  crops  are 
as  correct  as  they  could  be  made,  considering  the  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  of  the  experiment,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  one  person’s  attending  to  every  part  of 
the  consumption. 

Sixpence  per  stone  being  the  lowest  price  at  which 
hay  sells,  or  4/.  per  ton — l\d.  per  stone  for  green 
food,  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  rather  below  the  aver- 
age of  a corresponding  price.  Subjoined  is  the 
monthly  detail  of  consurnption  and  cost  of  feeding, 
each  month  being  estimated  at  20  days  : 

Monthly  Account  of  Consumption,'  and  Cost  of 


Soiling, 


June 


By  80  horses  at  4 stone  each  per 


Stone. 

£ s.  d. 


day,  and  at  \^d.  per  stone 
Ten  railch-cows  at  4 st.  each 


9600  60  O 0 
1200  7 10  0 


Carryforward  10,800  67  10  0 


Brousrht 
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Stone.  £ s.  d. 
Brought  forward  10,800  6/  10  O 

2o  calving  cows  at  1 stone  each  600  3 15  O 

Pigs,  10  stone  per  day  - 303  1 17  ^ 

July. 


73  2 6 


80  horses  at  3^  stone  per  day 

8,400 

52  10 

0 

10  milch  cows  at  4 stone  each 

1,200 

7 10 

0 

20  calving  cows,  1 stone  each  for 

20  days 

400 

2 10 

0 

Piss,  10  stone  per  day 

300 

1 17 

6 

64  7 

6 

August. 

80  horses  at  3^  stone  each 

8,400 

52  10 

0 

10  milch  cows  4-  stone  each 

1,200 

7 10 

0 

20  calving  cows  2 stone  each  for 

20  days 

800 

5 0 

0 

Pigs  10  stone  per  day 

300 

1 17 

0 

— 66  17 

6 

September. 

40  horses,  stone  each 

4,200 

26  5 

0 

40  ditto,  1^  ditto 

2,100 

13  2 

6 

30  milch  cows,  4 stone  eadi 

3,600 

22  10 

0 

Pigs,  JO  stone  per  day 

300 

1 17 

6 

— 63  15 

0 

October. 

SO  horses,  3^  st.  each  per  day 

8,400 

52  10 

0 

• 

30  milch  cows,  4'^stone 

3,600 

22  10 

0 

Pigs,  10  stone  per  day 

300 

1 17 

6 

— 

— 76  17 

6 

Total 

55,200 

345  0 

0 

Residue  of  clover  and  lucerne  consumed  in  fol- 

lowing  month 

m 

• 

. 90  0 

0 

Total 


435  0 0 


Estimate 
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Estimate  of  Crop  made  upon  the  Calculation  of  the 

Consumption. 

10  acres  of  first  cutting  of  clover 
and  rye-grassj  computed  at  9 


tons  per  acre,  and  valued  at 

Tons. 

Stones. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

l\d.,  or  1/.  per  ton 

90 

14460 

90 

0 

0 

2d  cutting  of  1 8 acres^  at  6 tons 

ditto  - - - 

108 

17280 

108 

0 

0 

3d  ditto,  9 acres,  at  8 tons  ditto 

72 

11520 

72 

0 

0 

9 ditto,  at  3 tons  ditto 

27 

4320 

27 

0 

0 

2d  cutting  of  lucerne,  Q acres,  at 

5 tons  ditto 

30 

4800 

30 

0 

0 

3d  of  ditto,  at  4 tons  ditto 

24 

3840 

24 

0 

0 

4th  of  ditto,  at  2 tons  ditto 

12 

1920 

12 

0 

0 

365 

.58080 

363 

0 

0 

Over  estimated  beyond  the  sup- 

posed  consumption 

■ 18 

2880 

18 

0 

0 

345 

55200 

345 

0 

0 

Residue  of  clover,  lucerne,  and  tillage. 

till  Christmas 

90 

0 

0 

£ s. 

d. 

435 

0 

0 

This  gives  a profit  on  soiling  of  14  16  85 
Ditto  on  grazing  r 110  4 


Balance  of  profit  in  favour  of 

soiling  - T 13  5 II5 


Profit  from  soiling  Twenty-four  Acres, 

with 

two 

Acres  and  a Half  of  Pasture. 

s. 

d. 

By  feeding  with  clover  and  lucerne,  as  above 

435 

0 

p 

By  8 acres  made  into  hay 

72 

0 

0 

By  first  crop  of  lucerne,  of  36  tons 

36 

0 

0 

Carry  forward 

513 

0 

0 

Brought 
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(B  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  443  0 0 

Expense  of  labour  and  attendance 
two  men  to  cut  and  lead,  at  0,s, 
per  day,  and  a horse  at  As-  ditto 
for  150  days  - g£60  O 

A labourer  attending  cattle  for  150 
days  - r - 15  O 

75  o 

MANURE. 

4 carts  per  day,  froiu  80  horses,  at 
2s,  3d.  per  cart  - 67  10 

2 carts  ditto  for  the  1 50  days,  from 
30  cows  and  pigs,  at  25.  3d.  per 

cart  - - 33  15 

101  5 

Balance  in  favour  of  manure  above 
cost  of  labour  r - - 26  5 O 

569  5 O 

Rent  of  26  acres  and  a half,  at  3/. 

per  acre  - - - 79  10 

Charge  of  expense  for  cultivation, 

at  4/.  per  acre  - - 96  0 

175  10  O 

293 .15  0 

This  gives  a profit  of  14/.  95,  7</.  per  acre. 


Comparative  Statement  of  Profit  on  the  Grazing  of 

112  Acres. 

The  grazing  of  80  horses,  allowing  an  acre  for  sB  /.  d, 
each  horse,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  week  - 352  0 0 

Twenty  cows,  at  an  acre  and  a half  each,  at  the  rate 

pf  4/.  105.  for  twenty-two  weeks  - 90  0 0 

Carry  forward  442  O 0 

Brought 
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s. 

aJ. 

Brought  forward 

412 

0 

0 

Two  acres  allowed  as  an  equivalent  to  pigs  fed 

S 

0 

0 

Wintevage  of  1 12  acres,  at  JO^.  per  acre 

56 

0 

0 

'50S 

0 

0 

Rent  of  II2  acres,  at  3Z.  per  acre 

336 

0 

0 

170 

0 

() 

£ s.  d. 


This  allows  a profit  on  grazing  of  1 10  4 j^er  acre. 
Profit  by  soiling  - . 14  9 7 

12  19  3 


We  must  not  confine  the  advantages  of  soiling  to 
the  statement  above,  considerable  as  it  appears.  A 
most  important  object,  both  to  the  public  and  to  indi- 
viduals, is  the  saving  of  ground;  it  affords  also  to 
individuals  the  means  of  keeping  large  stocks  near 
populous  towns,  where  an  extent  of  pasture  could  not 
be  procured.  The  public  is  benefited  by  the.  surplus, 
land  left  applicable  to  the  supply  of  other  neces- 
saries. In  situations  where  farmers  have  no  adventi- 
tious resources  of  procuring  manure,  it  opens  to  them 
a prospect  of  extended  cultivation,  which  they  can 
obtain  by  no  other  means ; and  it  will  be  allowed,  as 
a still  farther  and  most  material  recommendation  in  fa- 
vour of  soiling,  that  not  only  the  cattle  are  in  better 
condition,  but  that  they  are  less  liable  to  accidents. 

The  want  of  a weighing  machine  prevented  me  last 
season  from  making  some  experiments  between  soiling 
and  grazing,  to  ascertain  their  proportions  with  re- 
spect to  fattening  of  cattle  but  I hope  another  year 

to 
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to  be  able  to  try  to  make  some  interesting  trials  on 
this  subject. 

Under  every  circumstance;,  and  in  every  point  of 
^vievv  L have  been  able  to  take  of  the  question,  it  ap- 
pears the  mast  lucrative  and  beneficial  system  which 
can  be  followed,  and  has  wherewithal  to  render  it 
applicable  and  advantageous  to  all  situations. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  clover  and  rye-grass 
grew  is  a poor  clay,  with  a hard  cinder  immediately 
under  the  surface,  which  renders  it  extrerhely  reten- 
tive of  surface  water.  If  twenty-three  tons  of  clover 
and  rye-grass  can  be  obtained  per  acre  on  such  land, 
what  increase  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  on 
ground  of  an  average  quality.  It  was  broken  up  for 
oats,  and  a more  miserable  crop  was  never  seen  ; next 
succeeded  cabbages  and  turnips  j and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  crops  were  reversed. 

The  first  crop  of  turnips  was  raised  from  coal  ashes. 
The  cabbages  were  very  well  manured.  The  turnips 
of  the  second  crop  follow^ed  the  cabbage  without  ma- 
nure ; and  both  crops  were  drawn.  These  successive 
green-crops  w^ere  found  necessary,  to  clean  and  free 
the  ground  from  twitch-grass.  Barley  followed  them, 
the  ground  having  had  a top-dressing  of  coal-ashes_ 
It  was  sown  by  M’DougaPs  drill,  and  produced  32 

saleable  Winchester’s  per  acre ; the  clover,  after  the 

* 

Essex  method,  was  top-dressed  with  coal-ashes,  street- 
rakings,  sea-sand,  and  schistus. 

This  latter  substance  (of  which  abundance  is  to  be 
obtained  in  all  coal  countries)has  hitherto,  at  least  in  this 
district,  been  considered  as  an  enemy  to  vegetation ; 

and 
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and  I believe  this  to  have  been  the  first  trial 
made  of  the  schistiis  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
As  far  as  a judgment  can  beformed  of  its  effects 
on  so  short  an  experience,  I think,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  answer  extremely  well. — 
It  is  difficult  of  decomposition,  and  consequently 
where  it  is  spread  too  thickly,  it  forms  a crust,  which 
may  be  injurious  to  the  growth  of  grass.  As  a reme- 
dy for  this,  I have  caused  a very  considerable  quantity 
of  it  to  be  mixed  with  hot  lime,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  pulverizing  it  completely  ; and  I entertain  no 
doubt  of  its  being  found  a valuable  acquisitipn  to  the 
agriculture  of  those  districts  where  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
I am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
my  obligations  to  Mr.  Davy,  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
for  the  suggestion  of  mixing  lime  with  schistus. 

The  top-dressing  of  the  clover  and  rye-grass  has 
been  again  repeated,  and  from  its  appearance  I fully 
expected  that  the  crop  of  the  succeeding  year  would 
not  be  Inferior  to  the  former  one.  In  this  expectation 
I have  been  too  sanguine,  and  am  disappointed ; much 
of  the  clover  was  destroyed  by  the  late  frosts.  It  cut 
well  the  first  time ; but  came  to  nothing  afterwards, 
and  by  no  means  defrayed  the  expense.of  a second  top- 
dressing ; but  I hope  that  the  third  crop  will  ensure  a 
good  return  of  wheat  by  being  ploughed  in. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  result  of  a valuable 
experiment  immediately  connected  .with  this  subject, 
which  was  furnished  to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Landaft', 
whose  enlightened  and  comprehensive  mind  embraces 
every  science,  and  whose  elucidations  carry  conviction 

upon 
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upon.  wh3.tevGr  subject  he  treats.  Twelve  hundred, 
and  seventy-two  grains  of  the  following  grasses,  and 
twelve  hundred  of  lucerne,  were  accurately  weighed 
every  day,  for  the  space  of  a month,  till  they  were 
found  to  have  no  other  variation,  than  what  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

1272  grains  dart-grass  reduced  to  469 


Ditto  of  rye-grass 

ditto 

406 

Ditto  of  rib-grass 

ditto 

385 

Ditto  of  clover 

ditto 

324 

1 200  grains  of  lucerne 

ditto 

250 

Thus  the  rye-grass  lost  in  twenty-four  hours  365 
grains ; and  the  lucerne  in  the  same  space  of  time  S35 
grains. 

This  experiment  points  out  the  great  advantage  of 
applying  clover  and  lucerne  for  soiling,  as  their  loss 
is  considerably  greater  in  making  into  hay,  than  that 
of  any  other  species  of  grass. 

Before  concluding,  I beg  leave  to  state  the  result  of 
another  experiment  on  a crop  but  very  partially  culti- 
vated, the  profits  and  advantages  of  which  are,  in  my 
estimation,  greater  than  any  other  crop  ; I mean  car- 
rots. This  admirable  root  has,  upon  repeated  and 
very  extensive  trials  for  the  last  three  years,  been 
found  to  answer  most  perfectly  as  a part  substitute  for 
oats.  Where  ten  pounds  of  oats  are  given  per  day, 
four  pounds  may  be  taken  away,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  five  pounds  of  carrots.  This  has  been  prac- 
tised in  the  feeding  of  eighty  horses  for  the  last  three 

years, 
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years,  with  the  most  complete  success  ; and  the  health 
and  condition  of  the  horses  allowed  to  be  improved  by 
the  exchange. 

In  order  to  afford  the  data  for  estimating  the  profit 
of  carrots,-  I shall  add  the  actual  expense  of  the  culti- 
vatiom  of  an  acre.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  ground,  to  which  the  expense  refers,  is  by 
no  means  such  as  would,  in  general  estimation,  be 
thought  fitted  for  the  growth  of  carrots.  The  expense 
attending  the  preparation  of  such  ground  is  conse- 
quently much  greater,  than  would  be  requisite  in 
soils  more  genial  to  their  growth  ; and  probably  the 
return  is  greatly  inferior  also. 


Expense  on  the  Cultivation  of  an  Acre  of  Carrots. 


Winter  fallow  with  water-furrowing 
Deep  ploughing  with  four  horses 
Twice  ploughing  subsequent  to  ridging  up, 
with  harrowing  and  picking 
Ridging  up  with  double  mould  board 
plough  . - _ 

Seed  1 lb.  5s. hand  sowing  on  three-foot 
stitches,  5s.  j and  drawing  the  trenches, 
5s.  ~ ~ - 

Three  times  hand  weeding 
Six  times  working  with  ploughs  and  har- 
rows during  the  summer 


^ s,  d. 

0 10  6 

1 1 O 

1 2 O 

0 8 0 


0 15  O 

1 10  O 

2 5 0 


Carry  forward  7 15  O 

Brought 
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• S,  dm 

Brought  forward,  7 11  6 

Cutting  tops  off,  105.  and  leading,  155.  15  0 

Taking  up  with  plough,  85. ; leading, 

1/.  105.  - - - 1 18  0 

Cutting  off  the  vegetative  part  and  piling, 

155.  - - - - O 15  O 

20  carts  of  ashes,  at  35. ; scaling,  Ss,  3 5 0 

14  14  6 


Value  of  Carrots. 

I 

3 tons  137  stone  of  tops,  at  id,  £.  s.  d. 
per  stone  - - 2 115 

tons,  or  2000  stone  of  car- 
rots, at  6d.  - 50  O O 

-j — 52  11  5 

Deduct  expense  of  cultivation  - 14  14  6 

Profit  per  acre  - - ^.371611 


Comparative  Cost  of  feeding  between  Oats  and 

Carrots. 

t 

4 lb.  per  day  of  oats  for  eighty  horses,  at 

the  rate  of  I5.  3d.  per  stone,  or  22  s.  d. 
stone  and  2 lb.  - - 18  3 

Brought 
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dB.  s.  d. 

Brought  fonvard,  1.8  3 

80  horses  with  5 lb.  of  carrots 

per  day,  at  6d.  per  stone,  or  <^.  s.  d, 

28  stone  8 Ib.  - 0 14  3 

Expense  of  cutting  and  washing  0 2 0 

O 16  3 

Gain  on  feeding  with  carrots  - 0 12  0 

Carrots  being  taken  at  6r/.  and  oats  at  l5.  Sd.  per 
stone. 

I have  found  the  carrots  to  keep  extremely  well,  by 
cutting  off  the  vegetative  part,  and  piling  them  in 
rows  one  foot  and  a half  broad,  and  six  feet  high, 
and  taking  care  to  admit  a sufficiency  of  air,  till  the 
fermentation  is  over. 

The  extreme  mildness  and  moisture  of  last  winter 
occasioned  a great  loss  in  my  carrots  towards  the  latter 
end  of  February  j I beg  therefore  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  with  considerable  diffidence  as  to  my  method 
of  keeping  them,  though  it  answered  perfectly  well 
the  two  preceding  season's.  I have  constructed  aper- 
tures in  the  roofs  of  my  carrot  and  potatoe  houses, 
which  give  free  vent  to  the  fermentation,  and  are 
easily  shut  against  rain  and  frost.  I have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  found  to  contribute  greatly  to  their  keeping, 
and  is  done  at  a trifling  expense. 

I have  practised  one  method  in  sowing  the  seed, 
which  I do  not  know  to  be  usual.  The  seed  is  mixed 
with  moistened,  sand  a week  or  tet;  days  previous  to 

using, 
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lising,  and  kept  in  some  warm  situation,  by  which  it 
is  in  a state  of  vegetation  when  sown.  This  gives  the 
carrot  the  start  of  the  weeds,  and  also  allows  ot  longer 
time  foi  preparing  the  ground. 

The  advantages  derived  from  this  crop  are  so  great, 
that  twenty-two  acres  are  prepared  for  the  erii  ahig 
year,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  deep  plough- 
ing  has  been  given  for  the  winter’s  fallow.  An  acre 
of  carrots  supplies  an  equal  quantity  of  food  'or  w ork- 
ing  horses,  as  sixteen  to  tw'enty  acres  of  oats.  My 
weekly  saving  of  oats,  by  the  use  of  carrots,  exceeds 
an  hundred  Winchesters. 

Accompanying  this  are  certificates  and  vouchers  for 
the  correctness  of  the  above  statement,  should  my 
claim  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  success. 

. I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  CURWEN, 

Decemler  22, 

P.  S.  1 here  add  the  price  of  labour,  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  calculating  the  expense,  when  compared 
with  other  districts. 

Day-labourers  from  10^.  Gel  to  I2.y.  per  w’-eek. 

In  harvest  time  from  15^.  to  18^.  do.  wa'thout  any 
kind  of  allowmce. 

Women  1a',  per  day;  but  in  harvest  from  'Js.  6d. 
to  95.  without  any  allowance. 

Good  ploughinen  from  145.  to  155.  per  week. 

. ' N 2 Hitid 
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' Hind  servants,  with  board,  from  8 guineas  to  lO 
guineas  for  the  half  year. 

Women  do.  from  5 to  6 guineas. 

One  horse,  cart,  and  driver,  from  5s.  to  6^.  per 
day. 

The  cut  grass  from  iiedges  and  plantations  cost  me 
under  \d.  per  stone.  Besides  the  advantages  of  feed- 
ing, it  was  the  means  of  destroying  all  weeds,  an  ob- 
ject of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 

Workington,  Dec.  24,  1806. 

‘‘  We,  John  Dickson,  farrier,  and  Thomas 
Moor,  groom,  to  John  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  do  certify 
that  the  horses  under  our  care  have  improved  in  their 
condition  since  the  carrot  feeding  commenced.  That 
it  is  our  opinion,  when  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  * 
oats  are  allowed  to  a work  horse  per  day  according  to 
its  employment,  four  pounds  may  be  omitted  for  five 
pounds  of  carrots,  and  the  spirit,  condition,  and 
ability  of  the  horse,  to  perform  his  work,  improved 
by  the  same. 

From  the  experience  of  three  years,  I,  Thomas 
Moor,  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the  advantages  of 
carrot  feeding,  and  that  John  Elliot,  former  farrier 
to  John  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

John  Dickson. 

“ Thomas  Moor.’* 

Workington,  Dec.  24,  1806. 

“ I,  Isaac  Kendal,  bailift'  to  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq. 
do  certify  that  I have  carefully  examined  the  report 

upon 
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upon  soiling,  and  the  several  statements  therein  made 
relative  to  stock-feeding  and  produce,  and  I believe 
them  to  be  perfectly  correct.  I also  certify  for  the 
admirable  condition  of  horses  and  cattle  : and  that  it 
is  my  belief,  the  estimate  of  gain  is  rather  under  than 
over  stated  ; that  a much  greater  quantify  of  manure 
might  have  been  made,  had  there  been  a sudiciency 
of  straw  allowed. 

“ Isaac  Kendal,*’ 


The  following  is  an  Extract  of  a Letter  from  a most 
respectable  Yeoman  in  one  of  the  most  mountamous 
Districts  in  Cumberland. 

Grahmsonset,  Beivcastle,  January  2,  1 SOS. 

Sir, 

When  at  Carlisle,  I called  upon  Mr.  Jackson  for 
the  Agricultural  Report,  which  he  had  not  then  re- 
ceived j but  was  so  kind  as  to  put  into  my  hands  your 
communication  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  soiling 
cattle  ; and  from  the, manner  in  which  the  experiment 
is  stated,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  a much  more  econo- 
mical and  profitable  method  of  feeding.  Clover  will 
go  much  farther  than  turning  the  cattle  upon  it.  For 
some  years  past  I have  cut  my  first  crop  of  clover  for 
hay  when  scarcely  ripe ; the  second  crop  being  much 
better  if  the  first  is  cut  before  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion is  exhausted ; and  having  a bad  cow  pasture,  I 
commenced  a kind  of  soiling  cows,  four  calves,  three 
pigs,  and  a horse,  in  the  last  week  of  July,  or  so, 

N 3 . and 
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and  find  that  between  two  and  three  acres  will  nearly 
support  them  till  the  end  of  October.  By  this  means* 
I save  great  part  of  my  fog  (or  aftermath)  as  winter' 
feed  for  sheep,  and  keep  a cow  or  two  more  than  I 
could  otherwise  do.  The  practice  is  likely  to  become 
general  in  our  neighbourhood,  especially  on  small 
farms. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

John  D(^dgson. 

I could  not  but  feel  highly  gratified  on  finding  the 
spirit  of  improvement  which  is  manifesting  itself  in 
one  of  the  wildest  districts  in  England.  If  practised 
with  success  in  such  a quarter,  what  return  might  not 
be  fairly  expected  in  more  favoured  situations. 


# 


The  following  experiments  made  in  the  course  of 
last  summer,  afford  very  satisfactory  grounds  for  believ- 
ing hat  soiling  for  fat  wall  turn  out  highly  advantage- 
>oS,  an-’  gieatly  exceed,  both  in  profit  and  increase,  any 
’v.ng  which  can  be 'attained  by  grazing.  In  a very  few 
ais  there  wdl  scarce  be  a farmer  in  the  county  of 
.luiberlaiid  who  will  not  practise  it  in  some  degree^ . 
rVie  progress  of  soiling  has  bee’*;  much  more  rapid’ 
than  I could  have  believed.  When  I first  stated,  three 

years 
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years  ago,  the  value  of  an  acre  of  clover  to  be  from 
20/.  to  25l.  I obtained  little  credit  for  it ; yet  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  Mr.  Ormandy,  a farmer  in  Low 
Furness,  on  being  asked  what  he  conceived  the  value 
of  an  acre  of  clover  which  he  had  cut  and  soiled, 
answered,  he  thought  it  w'orth  20/.  at  least. 

s.  d» 

He  had  soiled  eight  horses  6 weeks  on  the 

first  cutting,  at  45.  per  week  - 9 12  0 

Nine  do.  on  the  second  - - 10  16  0 

20  8 O 

And  he  expected  to  be  able  to  cut  it  a third  time. 
With  such  an  evidence,  I shall  close  this  account, 
trusting  it  contains  ample  proof  to  satisfy  any  reason- 
able person  of  the  great  and  important  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  practice.  ' ' 


Detail  of  an  Experiment  in  Soiling  and  Grazing, 
made  at  the  S choose  Farm,  j 808,  and  reported 
to  the  IVorkington  Agricultural  Society,  by  the 
President. 

No  object  is  of  more  importance  to  the  farmer  than 
the  choice  of  his  feeding  and  wintering  stock  ; as 
much  of  the  profit  of  his_  green  crop  depends  upon 
the  facility  with  which  they  fatten,  and  are  kept  in 
condition.  The  greater  the  stock  which  can  be  main- 

N 4 tained, 
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tained,  the  more  manure  will  be  made.  If  there  be 
one  breed  of  cattle  which  will,  with  less  consumption 
of  food,  gain  more  than  another,  that  is  the  stock 
eveiy  farmer  would  wish  to  have.  Though  no  pro- 
position can  be  more  self-evident  than  this,  nor  calcu- 
lated to  command  a more  general  and  ready  assent, 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  nothing  hitherto  has 
been  less  attended  to.  There  is  not  one  valuable  ex- 
periment extant  upon  the  subject ; such  as  have  been 
made  are  given  in  so  vague  and  crude  a form,  as  -to 
preclude  any  practical  information  being  drawn  from 
them. 

Amongst  the  many  causes  of  regret  for  the  loss  of 
that  valuable  friend  to  the  public,  and  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  this 
may  be  reckoned  one.  His  ardent  and  indefatigable 
mind  was  actively  employed  on  this  important  subject ; 
and  had  he  lived  he  wpuld  have  ascertained  the  matter, 
and  by  a series  of  judicious  experiments,  would  have 
left  no  doubt  on  a point  of  such  moment. 

Experiments  to  be  useful,  require  the  whole  detail 
to  be  given,  The  consumption  of  food  lessens  as  the 
animal  increases  in  fatness  ; it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  form  any  just  calculation  from  a portion  only  of  the 
time  of  feeding  ; — repeated  statements  of  weight  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  progressive  advancement, 
and  to  mark  the  period  when  there  is  no  longer  a gain 
adequate  to  the  food  consumed,  Advance  of  markets 
may  counteibalance,  and  make  up  the  loss  on  this 
head ; no  particular  rule  therelore  can  be  fixed,  as  to 
ifhe  time  of  vseiling  j but  every  one  must  judge  from 
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the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  of  great 
consequence  to  the  farmer  to  know  the  relative  worth 
of  his  respective  crops,  and  what  advance  he  can 
make  upon  each,  in  order  to  decide  upon  their  value. 

These  subjects  were  first  suggested  to  me  by  that 
spirited  and  intelligent  farmer,  Mr.  Bates  of  Hakon- 
Castle ; and  the  importance  of  them  appears  in  my 
view  to  increase,  from  the  little  I have  done  in  the 
course  of  this  summer,  with  a view  of  determining 
the  comparative  increase  of  weight  that  may  be  ob- 
tained by  soiling  and  grazing.  The  little  I have  learnt 
augments  my  desire  of  proceeding  : and  I flatter  n;y- 
self  the  experiment  I have  undertaken,  and  of  which 
you  have  seen  the  commencement,  will  tend  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  subject.  In  the  mean-time  I beg 
leave  to  lay  before  the  Society,  the  result  of  the  trial 
in  soiling  and  grazing  for  fat. 

In  all  experiments  there  is  much  attention  requisite 
not  to  suffer  oneself  to  be  deceived;  for  whether  the  pub- 
lic be  misled  intentionally,  or  for  want  of  proper  caution 
and  care,  the  effects  are  the  same,  though  the  motives 
may  be  widely  different : the  strongest  reprehension 
is  due  to  error,  from  w'hatever  cause  it  proceeds. 

The  experiment  was  made  between  two  Kyloes : 
the  one  was  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  had  had  a 
number  of  calves ; the  other  grazed  was  four  years 
old,  having  had  no  calves.  The  advantage  was  sup- 
posed to  be  wholly  in  favour  of  the  younger  animal. 
It  appears  re^isonable  that  the  period  most  favourable 
for  fattening  should  be  as  soon  as  the  animal  tiad 
arrived  to  its  full  growth. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  made  to  determine  the  respective  increase 
made  hy  Soiling  and  Grazing,  commencing  the  \4^th 
of  May,  and  concluding  the  1st  of  October,  JSOS^, 
being  a period  o/"  140  daijs. 


Soiled  Kylo  weighed  (first  weight ) ijQst. 
Grazed  Kylo  weighed  (ditto)  57. 

KYLO  SOILED. 


Date. — 
Weight,’ 


-May  14 
— 66s  t. 


June  27 

745/, 


No. 


1 

2 

o 

4 

5 

6 


Food  consumed. 


No. 

periods 

Daily 

1 

days. 

40 

st. 

7 

2 

30 

5 

3 

70 

41 

140 

Total, 

st. 

2S0 

150 

315 


745 


Aug.  4 
74st. 


Aug.  23 


n 

n 

2: 

cr  0 

<T>  • 

i 2, 

rt  ^ 
P*  P 

• C 
*13  P 

g S 

0 

a. 

2.  > 

Z' 

rt  • 

OQ 

3* 

s s- 

t/) 

0 

< Ot? 

< 

oq 

P 

V> 

• P 

^ P* 
r-  ^ 

st. 

lb. 

oz. 

44 

8 

2 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

29 

3 

1 

4 

19 

1 

14 

I5 

1 

8 

25 

2 

1 

2 

140 

16 

1 

9i 

Sept.  6 1 Oct.  1 
77st.  I TSij/.  1 82s^. 
A considerable  deduction  must  be 
made  from  the  apparent  gain  of  the  se- 
condperiod  of  weighing;  I should  sup- 
pose one  might  strike  olF  all  above  what 
appeared  to  be  the  average  gain  upon 
the  third  period  of  w<“ighing,  when  the 
animal  may  be  conceived  to  have  taken 
fairly  to  feeding.  There  appears  the 
strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  it 
is  weight  of  entrails,  not  of  carcass  ; as 
the  gain  of  the  first  fortnight  bears  no 
proportion  to  any  subsequent  one. 
When  confined,  the  animal  digests  his 
food  less  rapidly  : upon  this  principle  I 
strike  off  3sl. \3Lh  in  valuing  the  soiled 
kylo;  and  after  the  same  rate  in  the  es- 
timate of  the  long-horned  and  other 
soiled  kyloes. 

Increased  wt.  of  soil’d 
kylo,  taken  at  12st.  £ s.  d. 

\lb.  at  4.«,  Sd.  . 2 16  4f 

2d.  per  lb.  between 
lean  value  and  fat  7 14  0 


^ s. 
10  10 


745s/.  clover,  at  Ic?,  3 2 1 
280ZLoil-cake,atlfi^.  1 3 4 

30st.  of  chaff  - 026 


d. 

4f 


4 7 11 


^.62 


•^4- 


All  the  animals  soiled  drank  about  two  gallons  of  water  per 
day,  except  when  the  clover  was  cut  and  brought  in  wet. 
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KYLO  GRAZED. 


t)ays 

Total 

ncrease 

grazed. 

increase. 

p i ('•'.y.  • 

140 

9s  g{07. 

15”0Z. 

increase  of  carcass  (loss 
taken  at  2st  )/st.  9lb.  £ s.  d, 

at  4^.  Sd.  pet-  st 1 15  8 

Id,  per  lb.  on  first  weight  6 13  0 £ s.  d 

8 8 8 

1 acre  ofgrass(I  think  insufficiently  4 C 


4 4 8 

The  kvlo  grazed  consumed  the  5th  of  a moderate  acre  of  clover, 
but  not  more  than  tin-  7ih  of  land  worth  4i.  per  acre.  The  soiled 
kylo  pa  . s nearly  3d  per  sicne  for  the  clover  consumed,  or  after  the 
rate  of  33/.  I2i.  (jd.  for  an  acie  of  23|  tons  ; the  grazed  kylo  pays 
8/.  8^  lOd.  per  acre.  The  manure  in  .soiling  is  siippo.sed  equal,  at' 
least  to  the  labour  : what  allowance,  if  any,  .should  be  made  for  the 
manure  .scattered  by  grazing,  I am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  grazed 
kylo  wa^  throwm  considerably  back  by  the  red  water  : the  soiled 
kylo  lost  nine  days  by  being  removed  into  too  warm  a shed.  It 
seldom  happens  dissimilar  objects  can  be  brought  into  perfect  com- 
parison. I shall  fairly  state  the  facts,  drawing  the  conclusions  that 
strike  me  5 leaving  every  one  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and 
either  to  receive  or  reject  them. 


Result  of  slaughtering  the  two  Kyloes. 

SOILED. 


When  taken  from  food, 

Weighed. . 82st. 

st. 

Carcass 45 

Loose  fat 7 

Blood  2 

Feet  0 

Paunch,  water,  &c.  7 
Head,  heart,  &c.. . 2 
Hide 4 


72  h.  fasting, 
dyst.  ylb. 


total  loss  bef.  killing, 
12st.  5lb. 


24  h.  fasting, 

75st.  8lb. 
lb. 

7 Supposing  the  calculation  of  weight  to 
3 be  made,  as  I believe  is  the  case, 

3 when  the  beast  has  been  fasted  and 

13  in  a state  proper  to  slaughter,  the 

1 kylo  will  have  done  well.  st.  lb. 
6 Carcass 52  10 

4 Offal 16  13 


b'9  9 


f>9  9 


This  Kylo  leaves  a profit,  per  day,  of  lOjc?. 

Grazed /^d. 

GRAZED 


Weight  on  food. 


6bst.  941b. 


After  being  fasted, 
55st.  91b. 
st.  lb.  oz. 

Carcass 36  8 8 

Loose  fat 4 I 8 

Hide  and  Ofial, 14  13  O 

55  9 0 


Total  loss, 
list.  ^Ib. 

st.  lb. 

Carcass 40  10 

ORal 14  13 


55  9 

y/  further 
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J further  experiment  icas  made  with  a long-horned 
Coiv^  eight  or  nine  years  old,  luhich  had  had  sev€^ 
ral  calves. 


Date. — ? July  11, 
Weight.  J 75  St. 


August  3,  j Sept.  7> 
84  St.  1 86  St.  71b. 


Oct.  1,  I Oct.  J7, 

88  St.  I 89st.5lb. 


3.  ^ 

a 

V s 

S-> 

n 2 

3-  5 CL 

•T3  » 

o‘ 

a < 

S'  sr " 

C OQ 

• sr 

ft  — • 

No. 

— •3  CO 
79  (A 

ei.  a 

"C  ^ 

n 0 

V 

st.  lb. 

lb.  oz. 

1 

23 

9 0 

5 7 

2 

35 

2 7 

1 0 

3 

24 

1 7 

14 

4 

18 

1 5 

1 0 

100 

14  5 

2 4 

Food  consumed. 

Nq. 

Periods 

Daily. 

Total. 

'-y-' 

— V — 

V— ^ 

days. 

St. 

St. 

1 

32 

9 

288 

2 

50 

7 

350 

3 

18 

7 

126 

100 

23 

764 

Statement  of  the  Expense  and  Gain. 

Increased  weight  (de- 
ducling7it.  lib.j  ost.  £ s.  d. 

131b.  at  4s.  Bd 1 78 

2d.  per  lb.  between  lean 

Viilue  and  fat 8 15  0 j.  d. 

10  2 B 

764st.  clover,  at  Ic?.  3 3 8 

300lb.  oil-cake,  at  Ic?.  1 5 0 

50st.  chaff,  at  Ic^,  . . 0 4 2 

4 12  10 


5 9 10 

The  first  period  of  increase  goes  strong- 
ly to  establish  the  principle  I have  adopt- 
ed, a.s  to  estimating  the  value  of  the  in- 
creased weight  from  the  third  period  of 
weighing. 


Result  of  slaughtering  the  long  horned  Cow. 


Weight  from  food. 

I When  killed. 

J Total  loss. 

89st.  5lb. 

1 

bOst. 

j 9st.  5lb. 

St. 

Ih. 

st.  ll. 

Carcas.s 

46 

5 

Carcass 

49  12 

JL,oose  fat .^  . . . 

3 

7 

Olfal 

30  2 

Blood 

. 3 

0 

Off  1 

23 

2 

80  0 

Hide 

4 

0 

SO 

0 

Profit  per  day. ...  1^.  id. 
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It  is  evident  the  estimated  value  of  the  carcass  of  the 
long-horned  is  too  high  : the  kylo  sells  id.  per  lb,  at 

least  dearer.  The  original  weight  gives  the  result  of 
profit,  which  is  little  short  of  the  kylo  ; when  there  is 
no  comparison  in  offal  to  carcass.  The  long-horned 
consumed  a greater  weight  of  food  in  100  days,  than 
the  kylo  did  in  1 40. 

The  progress  of  the  experiments  created  that  degree 
of  interest  that  made  me  anxious  to  proceed  further  : 
in  consequence  of  which,  I caused  six  very  moderate 
three-years-old  Highlanders  to  be  tied  up,  the  27th  of 
June,  and  fed  them  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time 
with  grass,  cut  from  hedges,  plantations,  and  walks, 
considered  of  little  if  any  value.  This  experiment  is 
highly  satisfactory  ; — how  much  food  of  this  kind  does 
every  farmer  waste  ! and  which  is  worse,  suffers  it  to 
seed  and  multiply  weeds ! My  first  object  in  cutting 
my  hedges  was,  to  destroy  weeds:  the  appropriation 
of  a great  deal  of  the  worst  grass  to  any  beneficial 
purpose,  was  an  afterthought.  For  the  last  month 
they  have  been  fed  with  carrot  and  turnip-tops.  I had 
no  straw  to  spare,  yet  they  have  maintained  their  con- 
dition : one  that  appears  to  have  failed  took  the  sore- 
mouth,  but  has  killed  extremely  well. 


Calculation 
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Calculation  of  the  Increase  upon  the  six  Highlanders , 


June  27 

July  6 

Aug  3 

Aug.  23 

Sept.  6 

Oct.l 

Nov.  c 

st. 

st. 

st. 

st. 

st. 

st. 

st. 

1 

35  . 

39  . 

.’43  . 

44  . 

. 45  . 

. 48  . 

. 47 

2 

36  . 

4l  . 

. 44  . 

48;|  . 

■ +9^  • 

. 50  . 

. 51 

3 

37  . 

41  . 

. 44  . 

46i  . 

■ 481  . 

. 48  . 

. 471 

4 

38  . 

42  . 

. 45  . 

47  . 

. 48  . 

. 50^. 

. 52 

5 

38  . 

41  . 

. 45  . 

46h  . 

• 471  . 

• 49i. 

. 50 

6 

45  . 

31  . 

. 41f  . 

44 

. 45 

. 46  . 

. 461 

1 — ■ 

242  . 

. 263  . 

w/ 

. 283 

; 292  . 

. 294 

' Estimated  Gain  of  the  six  Highlanders. 


Periods 

Increase 
in  each. 

Daily 

Increase. 

days. 

st. 

lb. 

Ib.Oz. 

9 

23 

7 

6 11 

30 

20 

7 

1 71 

18 

13 

r 

1 12 

14 

6 

7 

1 3 

25 

9 

0 

0 13 

39 

2 

0 

0 2 

135 

74 

0 

1 41 

Increase  of  kylo  (loss 
taken  at  ?st.5lb.)9st.  s.  d. 

12lb-  at  ‘li.  Sd., 2 2 0 

2d.  per  lb.  on  first  wt.  4 I 8 s.  d. 

6 3 8 

I35st.  of  green  food.  .1/6 
50st.  of  steamed  chaff.  .042 

50lb.  of  oil-cake O 4 2 

1 15  10 


4 7 9 


Cost  of  feeding  one  Highlander. 


Days. 

135 


Daily. 
4^  St. 


Total. 

607st 


at  ^d.  1 1-  7s.  6d 


Weight  of  Kylo. 
From fd.\ Before  kill.i  Los.s. 

46ist.  j39st.  61b.l7st.llb. 


Carcass. . 
Loose  fat 
Hide. . . . 
Offal. . . . 


Slaughtered  Weight. 


st.  lb. 
23  4 

3 2 

3 5 

9 9 


Carcass, 
Offal. . . 


st.  lb. 
26  6 
13  O 


39  6 


39  6 


Nearly  pays,  per  day,  %d. 


Whatever 
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Whate'^er  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  as  to  the 
mode  of  calculation  and  the  dates  assumed,  I conceive 
the  advantages  of  soiling  to  be  so  apparent  that  no 
one  can  question  them,  either  as  applied  to  feeding 
horses,  milch-cows,  or  to  fattening.  The  communi- 
cations received  from  various  quarters  fully  prove 
the  rapid  progress  it  has  already  made.  The  benefits 
that  will  result  from  soiling  to  the  general  state  of 
cultivation,  will  be  greater  than  I should  think  it  pru- 
dent to  state  (under  all  the  indulgences  I might  expect) 
to  the  full  extent  of  my  opinion. 

In  concluding  the  labours  of  the  year,  I feel  fully 
justified  in  anticipating  the  most  rapid  improvements 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  To  alter  opinions, 
and  to  effect  a change  in  habits  and  practice,  are  tasks 
of  infinite  difficulty : but  the  moment  men  are  dis- 
posed to  be  convinced,  the  change  is  rapid  beyond 
belief ; such  I believe  to  be  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  as  far  as  I can  judge.  May  every  thing  which 
can  tend  to  the  general  and  individual  happiness  of  the 
county  have  a prosperous  issue. 


The  following  abstracts  for  eight  years,  will  shew 
the  progressive  improvement  in  the  produce  of  the 
Schoose  Farm.  The  accounts  are  posted  every  .fort- 
night in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  operations  are  brought  into  one  point  of  view. 

Large  as  the  produce  may  appear  from  520  acres,  I 
think  it  may  still  be  greatly  augmented. 


To 
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To  what  extent  the  rotation  of  crops  may  be  carried 
where  manure  is  to  be  procured,  has  not,  I conceive;,  , 
been  hitherto  ascertained  by  any  thing  which  has  yet 
been  done  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  I cannot  see 
the  extensive  pastures  which  surround  London  and  other 
great  towns,  without  lamenting  they  are  not  turned  to 
better  account.  These  are  situations  where  garden 
husbandry  ought  to  be  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection; 
which  would  augment  the  produce  seven  fold  at  least 
beyond  what  it  is,  and  give  employment  to  a number 
of  additional  hands.  The  best  example  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  near  Biggleswade. 
fForkington-Hall,  Jan.  1808: 


Honoured  Sir, 

' It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  years  I SOO  and 
1801,  there  is  an  extraordinary  difference  in  their  pro- 
duce, which  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  in 
the  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  grain.  Oats  were  in  a 
great  measure  bought  in  the  year  1800,  at  a very  high 
price ; and  valued  to  the  farm,  at  the  commencement 
of  1801,  at  24^.  the  bushel,  and  not  worth  at  the  end 
of  it  more  than  10^.  per  bushel;  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion. Hay  was  this  year  (1801)  also  a very  failing 
crop,  and  said  to  be  300  tons  short  of  what  an  average 
year  would  have  produced.  Some  items,  to  the  amount 
of  113  tons,  had  not  been  put  into  the  stock. 

I am,  honoured  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Swinburn. 

f forking  ton,  Dec.  30,  ISO^, 

Schoosc 
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\ 

SCH003E  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 


The  following  farm  accounts  of  the  Schoose  are 
unavoidably  blended  with  work  done  for  the  collieries, 
so  that  they  afford  no  fair  data  to  judge  what  would 
be  the  profits  of  the  arm  under  other  circumstances. 
They  exhibit,  however,  a faithful  account  of  the  pro- 
duce, the  increase  of  which  is  striking.  Taxes  of  all 
kinds  amount  to  150/.  per  annum.  Great  and  most 
essential  improvements  have  been  made,  leaving  at 
the  same  time  from  one  to  two  rents — from  this  the 
taxes  must  be  taken ; and  likewise  a farther  reduction 
for  the  interest  upon  buildings,  which  are  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  are  necessary.  In  this  part  of  my 
management  1 should  not  recommend  others  to  follow 
my  example.  The  Flemish  .system  of  farming  will 
require  more  conveniences  for  feeding  cattle  than  the 
present  mode.  Truth  has  in  all  instances  been  the 
object  I have  strictly  aimed  at — and  I trust  I have  in 
no  instance  shrunk  from  the  disclosure  of  it,  though 
it  might  be  at  the  expense  of  self-condemnation. 
The  accounts  are  vouched  by  niy  agent  as  they  pass  • 
through  my  office,  without  my  having  any  interference 
with  them,  so  fearful  have  I been  of  deceiving  my- 
self, 


€> 
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S choose  Farm,  year  ending  S\st  Dec,  1800. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  money  disbursed  as  per  Accounts, 6523  l6  5 

To  Stock,  1st  Ja"n.  1800,. . . 2033  12  3 

To  Rent  and  Profits, 1930  7 

10487  6 4| 

RECEIPTS. 

By  sundry  Receipts  for  Stock  sold  and  Colliery 

Horses’  work 7195  6 44 

By  value  of  Stock,  Jan.  1st,  1801 3202  10  O 

10487  16  44 


% 

S choose  Farm,  year  ending  S\st  Dec,  1801. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  Money  disbursed, 7322  14  9 

To  Stock,  1st  Jan.  1801, 32g2  10  O 

10615  4 9 

RECEIPTS. 

By  sundry  Receipts  for  Stock  sold  and  Horses* 

work 6083  7 0^ 

By  Stock,  Jan.  1,  1803, 3800  7 O 

By  Loss, 726  17  8i 

10615  4 9 


GENERAL 


Horses. 


Barley 


Potatoes, 


Straw 


Horses, 


Potatoes. 


Ah.  Account 


^ Stock  ko.sk.  Sdtoot^  Far.,  Isps.  [Table  1.  .o  fac.  p.  19^ 


i 

Sheep. 

Ciiarges 
for  Iron, 
Wood,  &c. 

Labourers’ 

Wages. 

Totals.  1 

1.  s.  d. 
36  15  0 

1.  s.  d. 
,283  3 2 

(.  s.  d. 

1540  18  6J 

Iron,  Wood, 
stock  Bought 
Labourers’  V 

1.  s,  d.l 

283  3 2 1 

1929  15  8^ 

IMO  18  6| 

. 

1 3753  17  6t. 

Receipts^t  the  Schoose  Farm,  1802 


Fort- 

nights. 

Straw. 

Oats. 

1 

;.  s.  d. 

/.  s. 

15 

12  18  0 

87  15 

26 

— 

— 

1 

Sheep. 

Poultry. 

Dairy. 

Wheat. 

Grazing 

■m 

^ 

Horses’ 
Work  at  the 
Colliery. 

Totals. 

1.  s.  d. 
451  6 9^ 

if.  s.  d. 

IS  10  7 

1.  s.  d. 
76  3 6 

1.  s.  d. 
88  16  0 

l,  s.  dj  1.  S.  d. 
' 1 0 Q2862  10  5 

1 ~ ji  ” 
r !i 

Stock  Sold, 

Colliery  Horses’  Work, 

1.  s. 
2420  2 

2862  10 

5282  13 

To  Stock,  &c.  bouglit, 2212  18  lOg 

To  AVages  and  Labour, 

To  Stock,  jan.  1,  1802, 3^00  0 0 ^ 

To  Profits  and  Rent,  Dec.  3,  1802  2189  T 2|f 

,£.9743  4 8;,' 


Dec.  30.  1807. 


By  Cash  received, { ^ ® 

By  Horses’ Work, j 2862  10  5 

By  Stock,  Jan.  1,  1803,.. ^460  11 


WM.  SWINBURN. 


Account  of  Stock  bought  at  the  Schoose  Farm,  1805. 


Fort- 

nights. 

Oil-cake. 

Horses. 

Straw. 

Earley. 

Oats. 

Manure. 

Seeds. 

Straw. 

Hay. 

S 

:ieep. 

Cattle  & 
Milch 
Cows. 

Insurance. 

Potatoes- 

Labour- 

ers’ 

Wages. 

Iron, 
AVood,  & 
Leather. 

Totals. 

1 

15 

1 26 

1.  5.  d. 

115  4 6 

L s.  rf. 
186  8 6 

h s*  d, 
46  16  0 

1.  s.  d. 
8-5  0 

1,  s,  d. 
1142  12  2i 

/.  s.  d. 
113  16  0 

/.  s.  /.  s,  d. 

129  4 3 18  6 6 
- 1 - 

1.  d. 

S12  15  0 

9 

s,  d. 

3 19  0 

1.  s.  d, 
595  11  0 

1.  s.  d. 

16  10  0 

1.  s.  d. 
180  5 2f 

/,  s.  d, 

2276  14  e 
2276  14  f 

1.  s.  d. 

611  8 6 
— 

1.  s.  d. 

3601  1 2 

2270  14  6 

1 

115  4 6 

186  8 6-  46  16  0 

8 5 0 

1142  12  2i 

113  16  0 

129  4 3 18  6 G 

312  15  0 

5 

3 19  0 

,595  11  0 

^16  10  0180  5 2^ 

641  8 0 

587T  15  8 

lieceipts  at  the  Schoose  Fam 

7,  1805. 

Fort- 

nights. 

Horses. 

Dairy. 

Catt] 

sold 

e 

Sheep. 

Pork. 

AVheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

I 

’oivltry. 

Potatoes 

^Oil-cake. 

1 

Grazing. 

Work,  by 
Horses  at 
Colliery, 
&c. 

Totals. 

1 

15 

26 

1.  ' s.  d. 
169  H 0 

1.  s.  d. 
510  2 4 

l.  s. 
218  10 

d. 

11 

1.  s.  d. 
ST  17  2 

/,  s.  d 
44  11  4 

s.  d. 
1-764  13  3 

/.  s.  d. 
168  12  6 

l.  s.  d 
59  18  C 

)3 

1 

. s.  d. 
3 8 5 

L s,  d 

5 9 S 

' 1.  s.  d. 

j 20  11  1 

1.  s.  d. 
33  15  6 

t.  s.  d. 
3996  16  6J 

1.  s.  d 

2120  3 8 
3996  16  6j 

169  14  0 

510  2 4 

218  10 

ill 

87  17  2 

44  11 

1764  13  3168  12  f 

69  18  0 3 

6 8 5 

5 9 2 20  11  1 

33  15  6 3996  16  6fc 

6117  0 2i 

• 

Bv  Purchase  of  Stork  . 
By  AVages  and  Labour  . 
To  Stock,  Feb.  31,  180 

'C 2276  14 

2 

6 

0 

By  Sale  and  Produce 2120  3 8 

By  Work  with  Horses 3996  16  6^ 

By  Stock,  Jan.  3,  1806 8091  17  9 

12482  10  8 I 

To  Rent  and  Profit 1726  7 ' ’ 

if. 14208  17  llj  i£.14208  17  11^ 


Dec.  30,  1807. 


WM.  SWINBURN. 


An  Account  of  Stock  bought  at  the  Schoose  Farm,  18(|)4<.  [Table  IL 


Fort- 

nights. 

Potatoes. 

Horses. 

straw. 

Oats. 

Manure. 

I- 

lay. 

Seeds. 

Cabbage 

Plants. 

Wheat 
for  Seed. 

Milch 

Cows. 

Beans. 

'Oil-  cake. 

(r^)ii,  Lea- 
ther, and 
Wood. 

Labour- 

ers’ 

Wages. 

Totals,  i 

1 

15 

26 

1.  s.  d. 
233  11  5 

1.  s.  d. 
1007  12  4 

= 

L s.  d. 
94  13  7 

1.  s.  d. 
1187  18  9 

s,  d. 
241  3 5 

1. 

75 

S.  rfv 
^ 15  0 

1.  s,  d. 
9 4 10 

1.  s.  d. 

\ 18  6 

l.  s.  d. 
72  4 8 

1.  s.  d 
268  7 0 

l.  s.  d 
16  1 I 

1 1 

■“•2: 

1.  a.  d. 
515  10  7 

1.  s.  d. 

2197  S 5 

1.  s.  d. 
3849  10  7 

2197  S 5 

233  11  6 1007  12  4 

94  13  7 

1187  18  9 

241  3 5 

U 

15  0 

9 4 10 

4 18  6 72  4 8 

268  7 0 

16  1 

^422  9 0 

51.5  10  7 

2197  8 5 

6046  1 9 C 

Receipts  at  the  Schoose  Farm,  1804. 


Fort-  „ 

* . . . Horses, 

nights,  j 

Milch 
Cows  and 
Dairy. 

Cattle 

sold. 

Pigs. 

Whea 

Barley. 

Oafs. 

Hay.  jskinS.&c. 

Oil-cake. 

Brush 

Wood. 

Yv  ork  by 
Horses  at 
Collieries, 
&c. 

Totals.  1 

l.  s.  d. 
1 — 

15  522  12  6 

26  — 

1.  s.  d. 
509  7 6 

1.  s,  d. 
367  3 0^ 

L s.  d. 
48  9 Oh 

l.  s. 
240  18 

d. 

11 

1.  s,  d. 

157  9 3 
- 

l.  s.  d. 
19  12  0 

1.  s.  d.  I 1.  s.  d. 
5 12  6 26  10  3 

L s.’  d; 
0 17  0 

1.  s.  d. 
2 8 0 

1.  s,  d. 
4291  16  Bi 

1.  s.  d.i 

1901  0 0 1 

4291  16  8« 

522  12  6 

509  7 0 367  3 04 

l48  9 Oi 

240  1 8 

ll'l57  9 3 

19  12  0 

5 12  6 26  10  3 

0 17  0 

;2  8 0 

4291  16  8.4  6192  16  8^ 

To  Stock,  &c.  bought 3849  1 

To  Wages  and  Labour 219J 

To  stock,  Jan.  1,  1804 5244 

11291 

To  Profit  and  Rent 1506 

,£.12797  1 

0 7 By  Cash  received 

8 5 By  Work  by  the  Colliery 

9 6 

8 6 

3 2i  By  Stock,  Dec.  31,  1804. 

1 8i 

y 1901  0 0 

Ej[orses 4291  16  8;J 

6192  16  8i 

6604  15  0 

I 

j ,£.12797  11  8i- 

Pec,  30,  1807, 


WRI  SWINBURN, 


ykcount  of  Stock  bought  at  the  S choose  Farm^  1805. 


Forl- 

niglus. 


1 

15 

26 


Oil-cake. 

1.  s.  d. 
115  4 C 


115  4 6 


Horses. 


/.  s.  d. 
186  8 6 


Straw. 


1.  s.  d. 


Earley,  j 

Oats. 

!?[ 

Manure. 

Seeds. 

Straw. 

Hay. 

S 

leep. 

Cattle  & 
Milch 
Cows. 

Insurance. 

Potatoes- 

Labour- 

ers’ 

Wages. 

Iron, 
Wood,  & 
Lealher. 

Totals. 

l.  s.  d.j 
8-5  0 

- i 

1.  s.  d. 
1142  12  2i 

1,  s.  d. 
113  16  0 

1.  s.  d.^  1.  s.  d. 
129  4 3^18  6 6 

1.  s.  d. 
312  15  0 

s 

s.  d. 
3 19  0 

1.  s.  d. 
,595  11  0 

1.  s.  d. 

16  10  0 

1.  s.  d. 
180  5 2i 

1.  s.  ^ 
2276  14  6 

l.  s.  d. 
611  8 0 

1.  s.  d. 

3601  1 2 

2276  14  6 

1 fl  0 

IU9  12  2A 

113  16  0 

'l29  4 3 18  6 6 

312  15  0 

J 

3 19  0 

,595  11  0 

16  10  0180  5 24 

2276  14  61641  8 0 

5877  15  8 

Fort- 

nights. 


1 

15 

26 


Horses. 


1.  s.  d 
169  14  0 


Dairy. 


i 


Receipts  at  the  Schoose  Farm,  1805. 


/.  5.  d. 

510  2 4 


169  14  0 510  2 4 


Cattla 

sold.j 

1.  s.  d. 
218  10  11 


Sheep. 


1.  s.  d, 
8T  17  2 


Pork. 


t.  s.  d. 


AVlicat. 


1.  s.  d. 


44  11  4764  13  3 


218  10.11 


87  17  2 


44  II  4 


Barley. 


1.  s.  d. 
168  12  6 


764  13  3168  12  6 


Oats. 


1.  s.  d. 


Poultry. 


f.  s.  d: 


59  18  036  8 5 


69  18  036  8 5 


Potatoes  Oil-cake. 


1.  s.  d.l  1.  s,  d. 
5 9 2 20  11  1 


I work. by 
Horses  at 
Grazing.,  Colliery, 
&c. 


5 9 2 20  11  1 


1.  s.  d. 


1.  s.  d. 


33  15  6 — 

_ 3096  16  6J 


33  15  6 3996  16  6^ 


Totals. 


1.  s.  d. 

2120  3 8 
3996  16  6| 


6117  0 24 


By  Purchase  of  Stock  3601  1 2 


By  5Va.ges  and  Labour  . ^ . . . . 

. . . . 2276 

14 

6 

To  Stock,  Feb.  31,  180&  . . . . 

....  6604 

15 

0 

12482 

10 

8 

. ...  1726 

7 

3i 

,£.14208 

17 

"4 

Dec.  30,  1807. 

- 

By  Sale  and  Produce 2120  3 8 

By  Work  with  Horses 3996  16  OJ 

By  Stock,  Jan.  3,  1806 8091  17  9 


,£.14208  17  Hi 


WM.  SWINBURN, 


An  Account  of  Stock  bought  at  the  Schoose  Form,  18jo6. 


[Table  III. 


Fort- 

nights. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Straw. 

Beaus. 

F 

otatoes. 

Carrots. 

1 

Manure.  |Candles. 

OiUcak'e. 

Sur 

dries. 

L. 

Lime. 

Bran. 

Soapers’ 

Waste. 

Labour- 

ers’ 

Wages. 

Leather, 
Iran,  and 
Wood. 

Totals. 

1 

15 

26 

IS  6 

1.  d. 

518  13  6 

/.  s.  d. 
S3  IS  6 

1 1 

/.  st,  d.  t,  a*  d. 
U90  16  278  9 3 

1.  s.  d. 
57  14  lOi 

1.  s.  d. 
74  17  6 

1 

f.  d. 

18  18  7 

f,  s.  d. 
32  15  0 

Jo  r- 

1 1 

-5^ 

/.  s.  d. 
5 1 10 

1 d. 

198  10  6 

05  1 

r’*  ■ 

s.  d. 

19  5i 

l.  ■.  d. 
101  3 10 

1.  s,  d. 
14  12  6 

/.  s.  d. 
49  5 8 

L s.  d* 
2785  1 8 

(.  s.  d. 
783  3 4 

1.  s.  d. 
4105  0 3 
783  3 4 
2785  1 8 

1 1 

7673  5 3 

Receipts  at  the  Schoose  Farm,  1 806, 


Fort- 

nights. 


10 

20 

26 


Cows' 

Grass. 


t.  s.  d. 

75  0 1 


Horses. 


1.  s.  d 
469  10  0 


Dairy. 


1.  s.  d. 


Milch 

Cows 

sold. 


I s.  d. 


459  0 2 421  13  0 


Sheep. 


1.  s.  d. 
no  14  10 


Cattle 

sold. 


1.  s.  d. 
168  4 0 


Pork. 


1.  s.  d. 
38  15  6 


Wheat. 


1.  s.  d, 
941  16  6 


Barley. 

1.  s.  d. 
77  7 3 


Oats. 


1.  s.  d. 
136  11  0 


Hay. 


Pota! 


I-  s.  d. 
65  10  0 


Jics. 


1.  s 

1 19 


To  Stock  purchased 4888  3 7 

To  Wages  and  Labour 2785  1 8 

To  Stock,  January  1,  1806 8091  17  9 

15765  3 0 

For  Rent  and  Proets 1856  13  11 

£ 17621  16(11 

Dec,  30,  1807. 


By  Stock  sold ^ 3126  2 1 

By  Horses’  Work 4237  16  10 

Value  of  Stock,  Jan.  1, 


Poultry. 


Sundries. 


1.  s.  d. 
35  8 10 


I,  s.  d. 
63  10  11 


Colliery 
, AVork. 


1.  s.  d. 


Totals. 


1.  s,  d. 

3125  2 1 


4237  16  1 04237  16  10 


17362  18  11 


7362  18  11 
1807..  10258  18  0 


£ 17621  16  U 


WM.  SWINBURJf. 


An  Account  of  Stock  bought  at  the  Schsose  Farm,  1807, 


Fort- 

nights. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Horses. 

Pease  aud 
Beans. 

• Carrots, 
Potatoes.' 

i t\0. 

1 

Oil-cake. 

Sundry  jhlanure, 
small  Soapcrs’ 
Articles.'!  Waste. 

Straw. 

B.'an. 

Ploughs, 

&c. 

Hay. 

Saddlers’ 
Ware  and 
Husbandry 
Utensils. 

Labour- 

ers’ 

Wages. 

Totals. 

1 

13 

26 

J.  s.  rf. 
5-J3  13  6 

r.  s.  (1. 
14'  8 0 

1.  s.  d. 
53  15  0 

1.  .1.  d. 

2313  7 5 

~ 

1.  s.  d. 
1266  16  6 

7.  s,  d. 

7 5 0 

1.  d..  1,  s.  (/. 

201  2 2 45  11  1 

t 

/.  .f.  d. 

D5  10  4 

r.'s.  d. 
78  2 11^ 

1 s.  d. 
258  16  2 

f.  S.  (1. 

141  13  9 

1.  s.  d. 

33  16  4 

1 1 

^ CO 

/.  s.  df, 
588  17  6 

1-  s.  d, 
349  11  0 

l.  s.  d. 
3084  17  2i 

/.  s.  d. 
5732  14  IJ 
549  14  0 
3084  17  2i 

1. 

513  13  6 

14  8 0 

53  15  0 

2313  7 5 1266  15  6 

7 5 0 

-,'01  2 2 4.5  11  1 

95 10  4 

78  2 Hi 

258  16  S 

l -H  13  9 

33  16  4 

89  19  6 

588  17  i 

549  14  0 

3084  17  2i 

9367  5 4 

Receipts. for  the  S choose  Farm,  1807 ; or  Stock  sold. 


1 Fort- 
in ghts. 

Horses. 

Cattle,&c. 

Sheep. 

Pork  at 
.Pig.s. 

Id 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Hay.  j 

Dairy,  &c. 

Sundry  gene- 
ral Charges. 

Oil-cake. 

Carts  to  Moor- 
Close  Farm. 

Horses’ 

5Vork. 

Total. 

1 

13 

26 

1.  s,  di 

L s.  di 

s.  d. 

1.  s. 

d. 

J.  s.  d. 

L s.  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

f.  s.  d. 

1.  5.  4 

/.  s.  *d. 

l.  s.  d. 

5 s.  d. 

I.  V d. 

1396  3 0 

822  1 1 

80  8 8 

73  19 

•*p 

9 

1418  9 5 

335  0 6 

32  16  6 

45  16  3§ 

7 7 6 

= 1 

573  1 9 4 

64  7 0 

20  12  10 

60  0 0 

38  19  0 
5890  6 2 

4970  1 4i 
5890  6 2 

1396  3 0 

822  1 1 

80  8 8 

73  19 

9I14I8  9 5 

335  0 6 

32  16  6 

45  16  3^ 

7 7 6 

573  19  4 

64  7 0 

20  12  10 

60  0 0 

5929  5 8 

10860  7 6i 

stock  bought  as  above. 5732  14  ]|. 

Saddlers’  Ware,  Cart,  Harnessj  and  Husbandry 

Utensils 549  14  q 

Labourers’  Wages ; 3034  17  2J 

Stock  per  V'aluation,  January  1,  1807  10258  IS  0 
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Fort- 

"Horses.  S'le  ep. 

Cattle. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

lla>. 

Straw. 

Potatoes. 

Oilcake. 

Manure. 

Beans, 
Seeds,  &c 

Ploughs, 

&c. 

Sundry 

small 

Articles. 

Grea. 

e. 

Lime. 

Soapers’ 

Waste. 

■ 

Smiths’  charges. 
Timber,  & Hus- 
bandry Utensils. 

Labourers’ 

Wages. 

Totals.  1 

/ e 4?  /-  S,  d. 

/.  f.  a. 

/.  5.  d. 

/.  .s.  rf. 

L s,  d> 

R s.  d. 

l.  s. 

d 

/.  a.  d. 

1 s.  d. 

l.  s.  d' 

L s,  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

/.  fi 

. d. 

1.  s.  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

l.  s.  d. 

1,  S»  tfj 

1 

13 

26 

43^  9 0 59  10  0 

m 17  6 

937  9 2 

2308  16  6J 

225  19  8 

91  16  11 

3.52  0 

0 

193  12  1 

101  12  3 

152  1 8 

19  2 0 

U 

74  2 9J 

26  14 

9i 

41  17  6 
. . 

82  0 8 

688  17  4 

3486  19  04 

5687  2 94I 
688  17  4 1 
3486  19  04! 

32  9 0 59  10  .0 

5S1  n 6 

937  9 9 

2308  16  6J 

225  19  891  16  II 

352  0 

£ 

193  12 

101  1?  3 

152  1 8 

19  2 ,0 

,74  .2 

26  14 

()l 

4i;  17  6 

82  0 6 

688  17  4 

3486  19  04 

9862  19  2 1 

Receipts  for  the  Schoose  Farm,  1808  ; or  Stock  sold. 


Fort- 

nights. 

Horses. 

Cattle, 

Pork  and 
Pigs. 

Sheep. 

Wheat. 

» 

Barley. 

1 • i: 

Hay.  jPotatoes.  Dairy,  &c. 

Poultry, 

&c. 

Fat  Hides 
and  Skins. 

1 

A 

uiidry 

‘neral 

avge's. 

Oii-cake. 

Horses’ 

Work. 

Totals, 

1 

13 

26 

/.  s.  d. 
T29  17  6 

1.  s.  d. 
709  13  2 

1.  s.  d. 
57  8 9 

1.  s.  d.\  1.  s.  d. 
45  11  9^1225  Is  0 

1. 

293  4 

. d. 

t 2 

L s.  d.'  1,  s.  d.  1,  s.  d. 
1 17  642  0 9^739  91 

1.  s»  d, 
45  a 7 

l.  s.  d. 
33,  7 04 

51 

s.  d. 
13  4| 

/.  s.  d 
S9  10  0 

l.  s.  d.  1.  s.  d, 

65.  1 6 4069  16  24 

7033  17  11  7033  17  11  1 

729  17  6 

709  13  8 9 

45  11  91225  18  o'293 

2I  1 17  6*42  0 94 739  9 1 

45  3 7'  .33  7 04 

51 

13  44 

29  10  0 

7098  19  ,511103  14  14I 

Stock  per  valuation,  Dec.  31,  1807, 9617  4 0 

Out  of  which  deduct  Straw,  not  being  taken 

into  Slock,  Dec.  31,  1808  900  0 0 


By  .sundry  Stock  sold  as  alove 4004  14  8J 


By  Stock,  exclusive  of  tlu 

Value  of  Straw  (which  is  more 

8747  4 

® than  last  year)  Dec 
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04 
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GENERAL  HINTS  ON  FARMING. 


Should  the  preceding  essays  have  merited  any 
share  of  the  public  attention,  either  on  the  grounds  of 
their  general  usefulness,  or  from  the  correct  attention 
Avith  which  the  experiments  have  been  made,  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  friend  of  agriculture,  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  enquiry,  by  perusing  the  few 
general  remarks  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  the 
progressive  management  of  my  own  farm,  or  have 
tesulted  from  my  observations  of  the  practice  of 
others; 


Farming  by  Gentlemen, 

If  farming,  as  is  boldly  and  confidently  asserted  by 
many,  be  a pursuit  in  which  gentlemen  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  losers,  it  may  hot  be  useless  to  ascertain 
from  what  combination  of  circumstances  this  failure 
arises.  Conceiving  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture  than  the  practice  and  en- 
couragement of  it  by  gentlemen,  1 am  anxious  there- 
fore to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  an  opinion,  which 
appears  to  militate  against  past  as  well  as  present  ex- 
perience, The  advantage  of  the  public,  not  less  than 
the  virtuous  happiness  of  its  individual  members,  are 
deeply  implicated  in  the  decision  of  this  question.  In 
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proportion  as  example  is  more  forcibly  illustrative  of 
imperfect  practice  than  the  most  cogent  reasoning,  I 
present  myself  to  the  attention  of  my  readers  : and  in 
detailing  the  causes  which  led  me^  at  a late  period  of 
my  life,  to  undertake  the  superintendance  of  my  own 
house-farm,  after  having  neglected  it  for  upwards  of 
' 20  years,  I am  desirous  of  benefiting  those,  who  from 
choice  or  other  motives  may,  like  myself,  be  induced 
to  a constant  residence  in  the  country.  The  apprehen- 
sions generally  entertained  in  the  year  isoi,  from  the 
failure  of  the  hay  crops,  and  the  difficulties  likely  to- 
arise  in  the  providing  food  for  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  horses,  roused  me  from  my  indifference,  and 
impelled  me  to  dedicate  my  most  serious  attention 
to  the  subject.  The  result  of  my  inquiry  was  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  for  steaming  potatoes,  mixed 
with  cut  straw,  as  a substitute  for  hay.  Hence  an 
alternative  which  I had  every  reason  to  consider  as 
likely  to  be  productive  of  very  serious  loss,  proved 
most  unexpectedly  a source  of  profit,  and  afforded 
me,  what  was  not  within  my  expectation,  a fund  of 
pleasurable  amusement.  For  above  20  years  I had 
confided  the  management  of  my  farm,  which  was  of 
some  magnitude,  entirely  to  the  direction  of  a bailiff^ 
vith  the  single  injunction  of  attending  to  the  culture 
of  turnips.  My  crops  were  the  first  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood.  This  was,  however,  the  solitary  in- 
stance in  which  I had  taken  any  part  or  concern  what- 
ever in  its  management.  The  success  of  my  steaming, 
and  the  flattering  marks  of  approbation  conferred 
upon  my  huiuLle  endeavours,  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
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culture,  and  the  Society  of  the  ■ Arts  and  Sciences, 
inspired  me  with  a decided  taste  for  agriculture  ; and 
I determined  to  remain  no  longer  ignorant  of  what 
it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  be  ac- 
quainted with — the  value  of  his  estate,  and  the  most 
judicious  methods  of  cultivation  and  improvement. 

My  first  inquiry  was  respecting  the  system  of 
management,  which  had  been  practised  in  my  own 
farm ; and  I confess  that  it  costs  me  something  to  be 
obliged  to  expose  my  own  remissness  and  inattention  ; 
but  as  as  impartial  statement  may  prove  serviceable  to 
others,  I shall  be  more  than  compensated  for  any  self- 
condemnation  which  I may  have  to  record.  It  was 
not  long  before  I discovered  that  the  neglect  and  in- 
attention of  the  owner  are  maladies  of  a very  infec- 
tious nature,  communicating  their  baneful  effects  in 
every  direction,  and  enervating  the  exertions  of  all 
within  its  range.  In  short,  I found  my  farm  in  the 
W'orst  possible  condition.  Every  thing  out  of  order, 
and  neither  intelligence  nor  spirit  in  any  one  employ- 
ed. The  extent  of  the  farm  was  upwards  of  five 
hundred  acres,  valued  at  a thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  I was  surprised,  beyond  measure,  at  find- 
ing that  not  only  the  whole  produce  of  that  year  was 
swallowed  up  in  expenses,  but  a debt  of  seven 
hundred  pounds  incurred  in  addition ; a very  just 
reward  for  ignorance  and  inattention.  The  pro- 
duce, as  I have  now  beyond  a doubt  ascertained,  was 
far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been ; and  the  num- 
ber, as  well  as  the  neglect  and  idleness  of  those  em- 
ployed, was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  w'ork  per- 
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formed.  To  whom  was  the  blame  of  mismanagement 
chargeable  ? I have  no  hesitation  in  taking  it  intirely 
to  myself.  Here  then  is  a notable  instance  in  proof 
that  gentlemen  cannot  farm  to  advantage!  To  what 
extent  my  annual  losses  might  have  gone,  but  for  the 
season  of  scarcity,  which  roused  me  from  my  state  of 
lethargic  indifference,  I am  not  prepared  to  say.  I 
am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  it  would  prove  a 
very  fortunate  circumstance  for  many  gentlemen  far- 
mers, if  similar  difficulties  were  to  produce  similar 
examinations  into  the  proceedings  of  their  farms. 
Fame  or  profit  are  the  ordinary  incentives  to  exertion. 
Is  there  any  branch  of  trade;  are  there  even  any 
of  the  sports  of  the  field  practised  with  success,  which 
have  not  cost  much  time  and  attention  in  acquiring  ? 
Permit  me  to  ask  then,  why  a knowledge  of  the  vari- 
^ ous  operations  in  farming  should  be  expected  to  be 
attained  without  thought  or  application?  In  this,  as 
in  every  other  instance  in  life,  neglect  will  prove  ruin- 
ous ; and  the  losses  of  gentlemen  farmers,  gentlemen 
merchants,  and  gentlemen  manufacturers,  arise  from 
inattention  and  ignorance  of  the  business  they  are  en- 
gaged in. 

The  foregoing  descri|>tion  of  my  own  attempt  at 
conducting  a farm  by  the  agency  of  others,  may  be 
assumed  as  a faithful  and  general  picture  of  the  con- 
sequences of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor, 
and  consec]uent  wastefulness  on  that  of  the  servant. 
He  who  would  wish  to  farm  with  credit,  satisfaction, 
and  advantage,  will  do  .well  to  mark  the  words  of  old 
Cato,  Miserum  esi,  cum  VilUcus  Dominum  docelF 
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This  admirable  precept  I adopted  as  the  rule  of  mj 
agricultural  proceedings  ; and  I have  pursued  k widi 
unremitting  perseverance.  Taking  upon  me  at  once 
the  whole  direction  and  superintendance  of  my  farm, 
from  hence  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  make  my- 
self acquainted  with  every  operation. 

I have  been  much  struck  since  the  publication  of 
the  former  edition  of  this  work,  by  the  perusal  of  Mr- 
Blith’s  ‘ Survey  of  Husbandry  surveyed.*  In  this  is 
detailed  much  of  the  best  practice  of  the  present  day, 
as  indeed  in  other  authors  of  the  same  perioii- 
Amongst  other  things  is  given  a description  of  a double 
coulter  plough,  which  Lord  Somerville  has  recently 
improved.  That  agriculture  has  not  made  a more  ra- 
pid progress  does  not  appear  to  be  from  a want  of 
knowledge,  but  from  a want  of  encouragement.  Till 
the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  earth  exceeds  the 
quantity  produced  at  home,  the  stimulus  is  wanting  to 
call  husbandry  into  action.  Agriculture  is  the  off- 
spring of  arts  and  commerce.  From  these  in  due 
proportion  springs  the  most  happy  and  prosperous 
state  of  any  country. 

The  errors  I committed  were  no  doubt  numerous  i 

% y 

however  they  w^ere  not  entirely  without  their  advan- 
tage. Every  failure  proved  a fresh  incentive  to  energy 
and  exertion.  Practical  knowledge  is  the  most  ser- 
viceable, and  perhaps  the  only  knowledge  to  be  relied 
upon.  Though  agriculture  be  so  ancient  an  art,  and 
has  of  necessity  been  practised  in  eveiy  country  with- 
out intermission  ; yet  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  principles,  that  what  has  been  generally  written 
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upon  it,  has  served  more  to  confuse  than  to  instruct : 
such  at  least  1 have  found  it,  and  I own  1 have,  per- 
haps, read  less  on  agricultural  subjects  th'aii  I ought  to 
have  done.  Many  things  mav  appear  new  to  me  j 
and  by  this  means  to  the  reader,  which  are  not  so  in 
reality.  I am  dioposed  to  pay  all  possible  deference  to 
well-conducted  and  lairly-stated  experiments,  but  to 
give  very  little  credit  to  theoretical  conjectures. 

To  be  promptly  and  uniformly  obeyed,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  master  must  be  respected,  and  looked  up 
to  by  those  who  are  to  receive  his  orders : and  to 
establish  this  belief,  and  subdue  the  force  of  prejudice, 
requires  a considerable  length  of  time,  as  well  as  an 
unremitting  attention. 


Systou. 

Local  circumstances  and  situation  ought  in  a great 
measure  to  determine  what  system  is  most  advantage- 
ous to  be  followed.  Having  considerable  concerns  in 
collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iny  farm,  the  fur- 
nishing horses  for  the  works,  &c.  becomes  a source 
of  double  profit.  The  practice  was  heretofore  for  the 
farmers  to  find  the  horses.  The  profit  from  it  paid 
their  rents  and  maintained  their  families.  This  was 
the  main  object  of  their  attention,  and  consequently 
their  farms  were  under  the  most  slovenly  manage- 
ment, yielding  not  a moiety  of  the  produce  they 
should  have  provluced  under  proper  culture.  Were  I 
to  state  my  own  profits,  as  a farmer,  fairly,  I should 
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add  to  them  all  the  advances  of  rent  made  upon  the 
different  tenants,  which  it  would  have  been,  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  have  obtained,  had  the  old  system  pre- 
vailed. I may  observe  also,  that  upon  every  failure 
of  crops,  proportional  advances  were  made  by  my 
farmers,  upon  the  work  of  their  horses,  which  in  bet- 
ter times  it  was  found  difficult  to  reduce.  To  furnish 
food  for  horses,  and  to, feed  them  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  is  the  primary  object  of  my  agricultural  pursuits. 
Connected  with  this  is  another  speculation  to  better  as 
much  as  possible  the  situation  of  the  numerous  classes 
of  labouring  persons  employed  in  my  works.  I'his 
first  led  me  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a dairy 
on  a large  scale ; conceiving  I could  not  render  a more 
essential  benefit  to  the  hard-working  and  industrious, 
poor,  than  furnishing  them  and  their  families  with 
a plentiful  supply  of  good  milk,  at  a moderate  price. 
These  objects  have  given  rise  to  the  experiments  and 
plans  detailed  in  the  preceding  essays,  and  they  have 
occupied  no  small  portion  of  my  time  and  attention  for 
the  last  four  years. 

To  one  object  in  agricidture,  the  selection  and  im- 
provement of  stock,  I have  paid  but  little  attention, 
though  of  the  first  importance  in  the  general  system 
of  farming  ; and  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  more 
time  and  observation  is  requisite  to  attain  a thorough 
knowledge  of  this  branch  than  any  other.  If  I am, 
not  very  much  mistaken,  the  propensities  of  difierent 
stocks  to  feeding,  and  the  food  they  consume,  &c. 
are  not  very  generally  or  correctly  ascertained.  The 
experiments  made  by  the  gentlemen  in  Durham  and 
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Northumberland  are  extremely  interesting  on  thiff 
head,  and  I wish  they  were  more  generally  known; 
Every  experiment  well  ascertained  is  valuable. — 
Theoretical  treatises  are  more  calculated  to  injure 
than  promote  the  real  interests  of  agriculture  ; for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Parkinson,'  in  his  ‘ Expeiienced  Farmer/ 
argues  against  deep  ploughing  : had  ne  i^tated  the  in- 
stances wherein  it  failed,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  &c. 
his  observations  might  have  been  serviceable  j but  in: 
opposition  to  his  too  general  position,  I can  from  some 
practice,  state  the  direct  contrary  to  be  useful  in* 
strong  lands. 

The  system  of  cropping  I invariably  follow,  is  alter-' 
nate  white  and  green  crops.  The  green  crops  1 would 
vary  as  much  as  possible;  The  white  crop,  except 
after  potatoes,  in  wet  seasons,  is  almost  entirely 
wheat.  When  prevented  having  wheat  after  potatoes, 
I substitute  oats.  Barley  is  in  our  moist  climate  a 
very  precarious  grain.  From  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  is  a fair  crop:  this  at  4^.  is  10/.  The  same 
ground  would  produce  sixty  of  oats,  at  S^.  which  is 
0/.  and  the  straw  makes  up  a great  part  of  the  differ- 
ence. Taking  the  chance  of  seasons,  I think  the  oat 
crop  will  be  more  profitable.  If  winter-sowm  barley 
will  stand  the  severity  of  a northern  climate,  and  bear 
being  cut  twice  for  soiling,  and  then  growm  to  be  an’ 
average  crop,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  most  highly 
beneficial : this,  however,  is  yet  to  be  tried.  The 
losses  have  been  so  heavy  and  general  from  the  mil- 
dew, that  it  is  probable  a great  deal  of  spring  w^heaf 
will  be  grown.  I entertain  considerable  doubts  of  itsr 
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being  more  profitable  than  an  oat  crop.  Wheat  after 
turnips,  though  so  much  practised  in  Scotland  and 
Northumberland,  has  been  very  little  tried  ; where  it 
is  the  practice,  they  suppose  they  get  the  best  wheat. 

I was  so  unacquainted  and  ignorant  of  all  farming 
concerns  at  the  commencement  of  my  career,  that  I 
conceived  a fe\y  months  would  enable  me  to  make  a 
total  change  in  the  appearance  of  my  farm.  Had  I 
been  fully  apprised  of  the  time,  perseverance,  and  pa- 
tience, as  well  as  the  expenditure  requisite  to  accom- 
plish even  a moderate  degree  of  perfection  in  such  a 
soil,  and  with  the  discouragements  of  climate,  I ho- 
nestly confess  that  in  all  probability  I should  have 
shrunk  from  the  undertaking.  Success  was  looked 
upon  as  a matter  of  course,  and  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  persevering  exertion.  Experience  and  the 
fruits  of  it,  “ judgment/-  may  effect  a great  deal  ; 
but  seasons  such  as  the  last  we  have  experienced  bid 
defiance  to  all  human  skill. 

The  unremitting  attention  of  six  years,  with  my 
mind  and  inclination  bent  upon  bringing  my  farm  into 
a good  state  of  cultivation,  has  afforded  me  ample  op- 
portunities of  correcting  many  errors.  Some  were 
local,'  others  the  fruits  of  hasty  conclusions  drawn 
from  reading,  and  not  being  able  to  discriminate.  The 
w'ant  of  knowing  when  the  work  was  properly  done, 
subjected  me  to  perpetual  disappointments,  and  the 
pleasing  delusions  of  expecting  crops,  which  more 
judgment  would  have  told  me  were  not  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  management  practised.  One  principal 
fault  was  impatience.  The  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
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master  had  its  influence  on  all  employed.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  do  much  : to  effect  that,  the  mode  of  doing 
the  work  was  not  considered,  A great  exertion  may 
on  a chance  occasion  be  attended  with  advantage, 
but  this  cannot  be  repeated.  Only  a certain  portion 
of  work  can  be  supported,  without  occasioning  a con- 
sequent failure,  by  which  more  is  lost  than  gained. 
In  general,  bustle  does  not  produce  either  much  or 
good  work.  Arrangement  and  method  are  the  soul 
of  dispatch  ; when  these  are  the  governing  principles, 
all  the  vexations  so  incidental  to  hurry,  or  a great  pro- 
portion of  them,  are  avoided.  Every  one  is  in  h'is 
proper  place.  This  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  experience 
which  every  one  must  learn  for  himself ; the  shorter, 

however,  the  apprenticeship,  the  more  for  the  ad  van- 

* 

tage  of  the  individual. 

Forethought  and  preparation  are  essential  points  in 
a fanner.  When  seasons  prove  adverse,  the  wisdom 
would  be  to  attempt  no  more  than  can  be  well  done. 

The  disappointments  which  are  unavoidable  in 
farming,  lead,  or  ought  to  lead,  to  the  conclusion, 

that  landed  proprietors  should  be  disposed  to  treat 
industrious  tenants  with  great  lenity,  and  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  exertion  and  diligence.**  The 
risks  in  farming  are  great  in  the  most  favoured  situa- 
tions, Those  who  are  ignorant  of  agricultural  affairs, 
as  generally  over-rate  the  profit  of  farmers  as  they 
under-rate  their  risks.  A life  of  frugality  and  indus- 
try,* guided  by  discretion,  ought  to  be  rewarded  in 
every  station  with  the  means  of  independence  and 
competency.  No  one  envies  the  merchant  his  gains^ 
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or  his  well-earned  applause ; — why  should  not  the 
farmer  be  equally  rewarded,  and  equally  considered  ? 


Draining. 

Draining  may  justly  be  esteemed  the  basis  of  all 
agricultural  improvements  in  strong  soil.  No  opera- 
tion requires  more  judgment,  its  success  in  a great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  depending  on  the  skill  in  giv- 
ing a proper  direction  to  the  drains.  Springs  are 
caused  by  interruptions  of  the  strata,  which  are  deno- 
minated dykes ; and  these  are  produced  by  the  frac- 
ture or  disunion  of  the  strata,  and  consist  most  com- 
monly of  the  broken  fragments  of  each  superior  strata, 
and  towards  the  surface  are  generally  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  stones,  which  seldom  or  never  fail  of  affording 
considerable  quantities  of  water  Dykes  may  be  ap- 
proached to  within  a few  feet  in  draining,  and  if  not 
cut  through  and  crossed,  the  water  .will  not  come 
away.  A most  material  object  is  to  run  the  drains  at 
right  angles,  with  the  general  course  of. these  inter- 
ruptions, which  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  trace. 
As  a further  instance  of  prior  mismanagement  (which 
must  perpetually  occur  where  a discerning  and  intelli- 
gent eye  does  not  superintend  and  direct),  I had  the 
mortification  of  finding  all  the  drains  which  had  been 
previously  made  on  my  farm,  so  shallow  and  injudi- 
ciously made,  as  to  produce  little  or  no  effect.  None 
were  cut  deeper  than  twenty  inches,  and  few  more 
than  a foot,  which  in  my  method  of  management 
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proves  a great  hindrance  to  the  plough.  It  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  improvement  without  first  laying  the 
ground  dry.  In  the  last  four  years  five  hundred  acres 
fall  full  of  springs)  have  been  drained  at  an  expense 
little  short  of  two  thousand  pounds.  The  depth  of 
the  drains  are  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  filled  with 
atones  to  within  twenty  inches  of  the  surface.  The 
expense  was  from  five  to  seven  shillings  per  rood,  the 
atones  being  quarried  and  led  from  a distance.  Fur- 
ther experience  has  satisfied  me,  that  I incurred  a very 
heavy  and  unnecessary  expense,  which  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  my  land  improved,  had  I adopted 
deep  ploughing,  by  which  means  I should  have  pro- 
cured stones  in  the  ground  sufficient  to  have  filled  the 
drains.  This  I have  practised  iri  the  last  year  in  mak- 
ing three  thousand  three  hundred  roods  of  drains  in 
the  Moor  Close  Farm,  and  the  expense  has  not  ex- 
ceeded two  shillings  per  rood : had  the  same  plan 
been  followed  at  the  Schoose  Farm,  I should  have 
saved  near  a thousand  pounds.  Notwithstanding  the 
heavy  expense  attending  my  first  draining  operations, 
and  which  has  added  four  shillings  per  acre  to  the 
rent,  it  has,  in  most  instances,  doubled  the  value  of 
the  land.  At  seven  per  cent,  it  would  be  highly  for 
the  interest  of  the  fai  iner  to  have  his  land  well  drained, 
and  this  ought  to  be  a sufficient  temptation  to  induce 
the  landlord  to  undertake  it.  I know  of  no  expendi- 
ture of  money  that  would  prove  so  productive  to  the 
owner  of  the  estate  ; the  increased  rent  that  would  be 
obtained  in  consequence,  at  the  end  of  a lease,  would 
make  a return  of  above  twenty  per  cent. 
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In  going  over  my  ground  a second  time^  I hav'^e  found 
it  necessary  to  make  some  additional  drains.  I have 
to  lament  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me,  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  lay  down  the  drains  on  the  plf^n  of  the  farm. 
This  would  have  saved  much  trouble  to  myself,  and 
those  that  come  after  me.  1 strongly  recommend  it  to 
those  who  have  to  begin  their  improvements.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  summer,  I got  from  deep  ploughing 
in  sixty  acres  of  the  Moor-Close  Farm,  above  8000 
single  horse  carts  of  stones.  I cut  1 ] 3 1 roods  of 
drains,  from  a yard  to  four  feet,  besides  a main  drain 
of  nearly  half  ,a  mile.  The  whole  cost  3s.  per  rood. 
From  the  expense  I was  put  to  by  removing  immense 
coal-banks,  occupying  several  acres,  which  had  settled 
and  stood  some  feet  deep  in  water,  breaking  up  and 
preparing,  &c.  for  wheat,  the  sixty  a(?res  cost 
me  25l.  per  acre,  or  1500  pounds.  Public  opi- 
nion has  condemned  it  as  a most  injudicious  expendi- 
ture. I quote  it  to  shew  the  confidence  I entertain  of 
the  bounty  of  the  earth.  I have  no  doubt  the  three 
first  crops  will  repay  me  the  whole  expense,  and  leave 
the  land  worth  40s.  per  acre,  which  was  not  w'^orth  10s. 
to  begin  with.  Three  years  ago  I expended  18/.  per 
acre  in  draining  and  preparing  a very  miserable  poor 
field  of  28  acres  for  wheat.  The  expenditure  was 
equally  condemned.  The  return  of  the  first  year  was 
as  follows : — It  yielded  1070  bushels  of  wheat. 

• Bushels,  £.  s.  d,. 

1024  sold  at  4s.  Od.  51 2 10  O 

46  at  5s.  4id,  12  .6  0 

524  ^ 0 
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Brought  forward, 

28  acres,  at  18/.  per  acre  for  draining, 


S*  dm 

524  6 O 


&c.  cost 


504  O O 


Clear  above  expense 


20  6 0 


Though  the  Moor-close  is  so  much  nearer  to  the  - 
town,  and  better  situated,  I do  not  look  for  so  good 
a crop.  I offer  this  as  an  instance  that  may  afford 
some  encouragement  to  those  who  are  fearful  of  ex- 
pending their  money  on  improvements. 


Cleaning  of  Land. 

The  second  operation  in  Agriculture  is  the  complete 
eradication  of  weeds.  Few  have  resolution  and  per- 
severance to  do  this  as  effectually  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  My  first  attempt  exhausted  the  patience  of  all 
employed,  and  (as  I must  candidly  acknowledge ) my 
own  also.  The  work  was  only  half  done,  and  has  ob- 
tained me  no  credit,  nor  afforded  satisfaction  to  any  one. 
Further  experience  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  no 
expense,  which  the  complete  cleaning  of  the  ground  will 
not  repay.  The  usual  method  in  this  country  has 
been  to  attempt  cleaning  the  ground  previous  to  sow- 
ing it  with  barley  j but  this  cannot  be  effected  without 
making  it  a late  crop.  There  are  but  two  methods 
in  which  it  can  properly  be  done,  either  by  naked  fal- 
lows, or  in  the  turnip  crop.  My  first  ploughing 
(having  a strong  soil  to  work  upon)  was  too  shallow. 
For  the  last  two  winters  I have  ploughed  all  my  ground 
intended  for  green  crop  with  a chain  plough  of  Mr. 
SmalFs,  and  four  horses,  making  the  furrow  from 
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eleven  to  fourteen  inches  deep.  As  far  as  ! have  tried 
deep  ploughing,  it  has  answered  admirably  in  the  North 
of  England,  where  42.  inches  of  rain  fall  in  the 
twelve  months,  whilst  in  Norfolk  they  have  but  22.  It 
will  be  generally  found  impracticable  to  effect  a com- 
plete cleaning  of  foul  ground  in  one  season.  This 
gives  a decided  advantage  to  Norfolk  and  the  South- 
ern countries  over  the  North,  and  enables  them  to 
effect  their  farming  operations  at  a much  cheaper  rate, 
as  also  in  a much  shorter  period.  I conceive  it  prac- 
ticable, however,  by  such  an  enlargement  of  the  dis- 
tances between  the  stitches,  as  will  permit  of  working 
both  with  the  plough  and  hoe  throughout  the  season, 
to  effect  the  cleaning  of  the  ground  as  well,  or  nearly 
so,  as  from  a fallow.  Upon  this  principle,  I have  en- 
creased  the  distance  between  the  stitches  of  my  pota- 
toes, and  all  other  green  crops,  to  double  of  what  is 
commonly  allowed. 

To  cabbages  I give  four  feet  and  an  half  between 
every  plant  in  all  directions.  Potatoes,  which  are  my 
most  important  crop,  I plant  in  beds,  three  feet  long 
by  two  broad,  giving  four  feet  and  an  half  length- 
ways, and  three  feet  end-ways,  in  quincunxes,  so  that 
the  plough  can  work  in  every  direction.  I am  disposed 
to  think  that  I can  obtain  as  much  weight  of  crop  by 
this  method,  as  is  commonly  got  by  any  other  mode, 
and  have  besides  the  great  advantage  of  cleaning  the 
ground. 

By  taking  two  green  crops  I can  clean  the  foulest 
land  perfectly  well.  This  opinion,  that  on  the  wide 
stitches  I can  get  an  equally  heavy  crop,  is  formed 
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upon  two  grounds.  The  first  is,  that  by  having  it 
large  space  to  v/ork  in  between  the  stitches^  I can  by 
constantly  turning  the  land,  during  dry  weather,  pro- 
duce an  evaporation  equal  to  what  would  be  obtained 
from  rain  ; and  thereby  greatly  accelerates  in  my  opi- 
nion the  growth  of  the  crop.  The  first  day’s  exhala- 
tion from  ploughing  is  in  the  proportion  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  water  per  hour  from  an  acre. 
The  second  day  it  decreases  a third  part  of  its  evapor- 
ation, and  continues  to  diminish  for  three  or  four 
_ days,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,^  when  it  en- 
tirely ceases,  and  is  again  renewed  by  fresh  ploughing. 
I several  times  set  glasses  within  a yard  of  each  other, 
one  on  the  fresh  ploughed  ground,  the  other  upon 
what  had  not  been  ploughed  for  a fortnight.  The 
evaporation  of  the  ploughed  land  was  as  above  stated, 
the  other  had  none  at  all,  the  glass  remaining  perfectly 
bright  and  unclouded  at  the  end  of  two  hours.  1 could 
find  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  evaporation  after 
rain,  or  after  ploughing  ; they  gave  the  same  result. 
To  have  rendered  the  experiment  perfectly  complete, 
the  state  of  the  barometer  under  the  glass,  and  in  the 
open  air  should  have  been  ascertained.  1 endeavoured 
as  much  as  possible  to  exclude  the  air,  and  I conceive 
I was  better  able  to  do  so  on  the  ploughed  land  than 
on  the  hard-baked  surface.  That  the  air  was  not  de- 
composed in  the  second  glass  w'as  certain,  and  I should 
therefore  be  Inclined  to  suppose  it  had  as  little  effect 
in  the  other,  where  probably  there  was  less  of  it.  A 
field  of  cabbages  were  this  year  set  on  a very  strong, 
stiff  day,  which  previous  to  their  being  planted  was  in 
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high  tilth.  The  severe  droughtwhich  succeeded  the  rains 
that  fell  soon  after  setting,  baked  the  ground  perfectly 
hard . The  plants  made  little  or  no  progress  ; they 
were  seen  by  a friend  of  mine,  on  Monday  the  26th  of 
May,  as  I was  commencing  the  breaking  of  the  ground 
with  the  ploughs.  They  were  worked  for  the  whole 
week.  On  the  Saturday  they  were  seen  again  by  the 
same  gentleman,  and  he  could  scarcely  be  persuaded 
they  were  the  san>e  plants.  The  week  had  been  very 
dry,  with  a hot  sun,  and  strong  north-east  winds.  The 
crop  of  last  year  was  allowed  to  have  been  a very  ex- 
traordinary one,  and  weighed  thirty-five  tons  and  a half 
per  acre.  Some  of  the  cabbages  were  fifty-five  pounds; 
they  had  only  fourteen  tons  of  manure  upon  the  acre. 
My  second  principle  is,  to  bury  the  dung  as  deep  as 
possible,  in  order  to  retard  the  evaporation,  and  keep 
the  heat  in  the  ground,  by  preventing  the  atmosphere 
from  acting  upon  it.  It  is  a point  to  be  particularly 
attended  to,  that  the  manure  should  be  kept  quite  dry, 
which  is  done  by  having  a deep  trench  in  the  center  of 
the  space  between  the  rows.  By  these  two  combined 
principles,  I expect  I shall  succeed  in  obtaining  equal 
crops,  though  but  one  half,  and  in  some  instances, 
only  a third  of  my  ground  is  occupied.  To  pronounce 
decidedly  that  this  will  be  the  case  would  require  fur- 
ther experience  than  I can  pretend  to  boast  of.  So 
many  circumstances  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  every  experiment,  that  many  trials  must  be  had 
\ 

before  it  can  be  pronounced  altogether  successful.  I 
have  the  testimony  of  a very  meritorious  agriculturist, 
who  has  made  several  experiments  upon  this  plan  in 
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garden  husbandry,  and  who  states  the  most  favourable 
result.  The  gentleman  I allude  to  is  the  Reverend  E. 
Ellerton,  of  Colston,  near  Ulverstone.  To  such  as 
have  no  option,  like  myself,  but  are  obliged  to  set  their 
potatoes  on  wet  ground,  the  plan  I have  followed  has 
in  one  particular  been  found  to  answer  a most  admira- 
ble purpose.  It  keeps  the  potatoes  so  perfectly  dry, 
that  in  this  unparalleled  year  of  wet,  where  in  most 
dry  grounds  the  loss  by  decayed  potatoes  has  been 
very  great,  I have  had  no  loss  whatever.  I cannot 
boast  of  the  weight  of  my  crop,  but  indeed  it  was  not 
to  be  expected,  being  set  a month  later  than  the  usual 
time,  and  the  vegetation  destroyed  by  the  frost  in  the 
very  beginning  of  September,  which  is  a month  before 
what  is  common.  I am  by  no  means  discouraged  or 
dubious  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was  undertaken, 
and  I hope  to  give  it  a very  fair  trial.  The  first  object 
in  drill  husbandry  is  the  clearing  of  the  ground:  I 
should  state  a second,  proceeding  from  the  same  opera- 
tion, the  nourishment  afforded  to  the  grain  in  dry 
seasons  from  the  evaporation  which  it  occasions.  I 
use  the  harrow-hoe  twice  on  all  my  drilled  crops,  and 
the  benefit  produced  by  it  is  quite  surprising.  A man 
and  boy  with  one  horse  can  do  six  acres  per  day  with 
ease,  it  cleans  the  same  breadth  with  the  drill,  or  four 
rows  at  a time. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  made  at  the 
Schoose,  there  is  not  yet  one  field  in  that  perfect  clean 
condition  that  should  satisfy  a real  good  farmer.  T o 
have  land  completely  in  the  order  it  ought  to  be,  not 
a blade  of  grass  or  weed  should  be  discoverable  in 
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the  stubbles.  I have  seen  but  few  fields  in  that  state. 
I am  convinced  it  would  repay  the  farmer  to  have  all 
his  land  in  such  perfection.  This  season  after  har- 
vest, I had  all  my  clovers  and  stubbles  weeded  : great 
as  is  the  expense,  I confidently  look  for  its  repaying  in 
the  end.  I see  no  other  method  by  w^hich  weeds  can 
be  got  the  better  of,  than  that  of  never  suffering  them 
to  seed.  At  all  events  the  operation  gave  bread  to  a 
number  of  women  and  children.  Thus,  if  it  does  not 
repay  the  expense,  it  is  still  money  well  bestowed. 


Seeds  and  Weeds. 

There  is  not  any  thing  that  demands  more  care  and 
attention  than  the  selection  of  seeds  for  laying  down 
permanent  pastures.  On  a principle  of  economy,  I 
should  recommend,  where  they  cannot  be  grown 
under  the  immediate  eye  and  inspection  of  the  farmer, 
they  should  be  purchased  from  seedsmen.  I would 
not  advise  the  making  use  of  any  seeds  that  come  off 
ground  that  was  not  known  to  be  completely  clean; 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  I do  not  know  much  ground  that 
can  be  styled  such,  A friend  of  mine,  who  had  be- 
stowed particular  attention  on  a piece  of  land,  with  a 
view  of  having  something  creditable  to  shew,  not  hav- 
ing grass  seeds  of  his  own,  was  induced  to  borrow 
some  of  a neighbour.  Conceive  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment, after  reaping  the  .barley,  to  see  his  field  co- 
vered with  docks!  Inattention  to  weeds  near  home- 
steads is  productive  of  most  injurious  consequences. 
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I had  long  been  at  a loss  to  conjecture,  how  It  wa^ 
possible  for  the  dock  to  be  so  multiplied : this  led  me 
to  an  examination  of  the  seeds  they  contained.  In  the 
first  I examined,  which  was  of  unusual  size,  I found 
fifry-two  thousand  seeds,  in  the  second  three  thousand. 
This  fully  explained  the  mystery,  and  if  known 
should  stimulate  farmers  to  have  such  pests  carefully 
destroyed.  In  climates  where  there  is  much  moisture 
the  weeds  will  be  found  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Twitch  or  couch-grass  is  the  greatest  enemy  I have  to 
contend  with.  Though  no  friend  to  naked  fallows,  I 
was  obliged  to  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under 
fallow  this  year ; it  joined  part  of  a farm  just  taken 
into  my  own  management,  and  had  been  so  exhaust- 
' ed  and  so  over-run  with  twitch-grass,  that  it  was  not 
in  a state  to  bear  a crop  of  any  kind.  As  a proof  of 
this,  as  much  tv  itch  has  been  got  out  as  mixed  with 
hot  lime  afforded  full  seven  hundred  carts  ot  vegetable 
mould,  and  helped  in  some  measure  to  repair  the  in- 
jury it  had  done.  Notwithstanding  evei*y  possible  ex- 
ertion it  will  require  a fallowed  green  crop  before  it 
can  be  pronounced  clear. 


Accounts  and  Experiments. 

Every  transaction  within  the  farm  ought  to  be  clearly 
defined,  and  the  expense  and  gain  as  fairly  deduced 
as  any  matheinaticar  problem.  The  cost  of  feeding 
every  animal  should  be  ascertained.  The  weight  and 
degree  of  nourishment  in  every  species  of  green  crop 
" ‘ should 
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should  be  fully  known.  By  these  means  accurate  cal- 
culations may  be  made  of  the  duration  of  all  crops, 
and  the  losses  sustained  by  over-stocking  be  avoided. 
I have  obtained  more  insight  into  the  value  of  crops, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  would  support  my  stock, 
by  weighing  certain  given  portions  of  them,  than  by 
any  other  means.  Knowing  the  consumption  of  food 
of  each  beast,  I am  able  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
an  immediate  sale,  or  of  keeping  it  as  part  of  my 
stock.  1 should  also  recommend  experiments  to  de- 
termine both  the  weight  and  the  produce  of  every  crop 
of  grain.  These  things,  plain  and  simple  as  they  ap- 
pear, are  not  generally  attended  to.  By  some  they 
may  be  considered-  as  too  minute  ; yet  who  that  has 
made  any  extensive  observations  on  the  conduct  of  a 
farm,  but  must  have  frequently  witnessed  the  greatest 
distress  from  a want  of  fodder.  Had  the  precautions 
which  I suggested  been  followed,  either  the  consump- 
tion of  food  would  have  been  diminished,  or  a part  of 
the  stock  sold  in  time  to  prevent  the  loss  and  inconve- 
piencies  arising  from  their  subsistence. 


Labour  and  Workmen. 

To  know  how  work  should  be  executed,  and  to  be 
able  to  judge  what  is  a fair  day’s  work,  are  objects  of 
great  moment  to  the  farmer.  In  these  particulars  the 
greatest  imposition  may  be  practised. — Habit  and  at- 
tention are  the  only  means  of  acquiring  this  know- 
ledge j and  it  is  in  this  that  gentlemen  find  themselves 

inferior 
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inferior  to  those  who  have  been  regularly  brought  up 
to  the  business.  Besides  the  attention  necessary  to 
obtain  a full  and  perfect  judgment  on  these  points^,  I 
should  advise  the  adoption  of  means  to  inspire  the 
workmen  with  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  well-exe- 
cuting of  every  operation  in  the  farm.  A few  real 
good  men  are  invaluable,  their  example  will  in  time 
have  its  effect  on  the  others  who  are  employed.  To 
attempt  by  an  advance  of  wages  above  the  established 
rate  to  draw  good  men  from  other  services^  is  neither 
just  nor  liberal,  and  is  injurious  to  the  general  interest 
of  agriculture,  which  ought  to  influence  all  who  en- 
' gage  in  the  same  pursuit.  I can,  however,  see  no  rea^ 
sonable  grounds  to  object  to  bestowing  of  rewards  on 
such  as  may  distinguish  themselves  by  superior  exer- 
tions, especially  at  seasons  when  exertion  is  more  par- 
ticularly called  for.  To  witness  our  fellow'  creatures 
engaged  in  carrying  on  any  occupation  in  which  we 
are  interested,  and  .performing  their  service  with  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity,  is  a rich  source  of  gratification  to 
an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind,  well  wwthy  of  being 
purchased  with  kindness,  attention,  and  encourage- 
ment. 

It  is  I think  very  practicable,  and  within  the  power 
of  almost  every  farmer,  to  excite  a spirit  of  enthusiasm 
in  those  whom  he  employs,  and  to  turn  it  to  the  best  of 
purposes.  I do  not  pretend  to  say  this  is  the  work  of 
a w eek,  or  of  a few  months,  but  that  a system  may  be 
established  for  bringing  it  about.  The  plan  I should 
propose,  would  be  the  taking  apprentices,  which  might 
^ easily  and  advantageously  done  in  every  large  farm- 
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ing  establishment.  A degree  of  education  suitable  to 
their  future  employment,  as  well  as  to  their  quickness 
of  comprehension,  should  in  my  opinion  be  bestowed 
upon  them ; and  their  rise  in  situation  and  confidence 
should  be  gradual,  and  altogether  proportioned  to 
their  exertions.  In  boys  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
create  a spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalship ; and  this 
directed  to  proper  objects,  would  scarce  fail  of  render- 
ing them  valuable  servants  during  the  time  of  their 
binding,  and  afterwards  decent  and  useful  members 
of  society.  I do  not  offer  this  as  a speculative  opinion, 
but  one  that  has  been  practised  for  years  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  work  connected  with  my  collieries, 
and  which  has  produced  most  admirable  workmen ; 
and  to  complete  skill  as  artificers  is  united  an  attach- 
ment to  their  employer,  and  to  the  place  where  they 
have  spent  their  early  youth.  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  this  plan  of  apprenticeship  to  farming  will 
answer  equally  well,  and  I have  taken  ten  apprentices 
already  into  my  own  farm.  The  number  under  my 
different  workmen  are,  perhaps,  forty.  If  they  con- 
duct themselves  to  my  satisfaction,  on  the  expiration  of 
their  indentures  they  receive  a present  of  ten  guineas ; 
but  this  entirely  depends  on  their  own  good  conduct ; 
and  but  one  single  instance  has  occurred  in  which  it 
has  been  withheld.  I have  them  instructed  in  reading 
and  writing,  which  not  only  enables  them  to  acquire  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  business  they  are  en- 
gaged in,  but  fits  them  afterwards  to  establish  them- 
selves. I hope  that  many  of  those  whom  I am  now 
bringing  up,  will  in  time  obtain  farms  of  their  own,  and 

be 
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be  able  to  turn  to  their  ~ vn  advantage  what  they  have 
seen  practised  from  aeir  earliest  days.  No  plan  ap- 
pears better  calculated  than  this  for  generally  diffusing 
experimental  knowledge,  overcoming  the  prejudices 
of  long  habits,  and  introducing  a more  improved  and 
correct  system  of  agriculture. 

Little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  kingdom  towards  the  saving  of  labour, 
and  I am  often  astonished  at  seeing  the  ill-constructed 
carts,  waggons,  &c.  of  some  of  the  best  cultivated  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  It  might  be  highly  serviceable,  if 
among  the  other  rewards  offered  by  the  Agricultural 
Societies,  premiums  were  given  for  models  of  waggons 
and  carts,  constructed  on  the  simplest  principles,  and 
which  should  require  the  least  draft.  I was  a few 
years  ago  greatly  amused  at  seeing  a waggon  exhibited 
that  could  be  disengaged,  and  made  into  two  double 
carts.  1 will  venture  to  say,  without  any  regard  to  the 
first  cost,  that  such  a cumbersome  vehicle  would  have 
required  two  if  not  three  horses  more  to  draw  it,  when 
fully  loaded,  than  would  have  been  necessary  to  carry 
the  same  load  if  divided  in  single  horse  carts. — 
Whatever  is  not  useful  is  blameable,  and  such  ma- 
chines ought  not  to'  be  sanctioned  by  those  whose 
judgment  may  influence,  and  consequently  mislead 
others. 


Different  Countries. 

Something  is  to  be  learnt  in  almost  every  district, 
but  the  indiscriminate  introduction  of  every  new  prac- 
tise 
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tise  where  the  circumstances  of  climate^  and  soil,  &c. 
which  peculiarly  recommend  it,  may  be  totally  differ* 
ent,  is  highly  absurd.  For  instance,  the  drill  husban- 
dry of  turnips  upon  stitches  answers  admirably  in  the 
northern  districts,  where  there  is  double  the  quantity 
of  rain  to  what  falls  in  Norfolk ; but  when  tried  in 
Norfolk  it  was  found  completely  to  fail.  I should  say, 
reverse  the  practise  and  bury  the  manure  as  deep  as* 
possible,  and  then  sow  the  turnips  directly  on  the 
manure,  leaving  twenty-four  inches  between  the  rows, 
this  will  afford  room  for  the  plough  to  work,  which 
will  not  only  afford  complete  cleaning,  but  in  the  opera- 
tion furnish  that  degree  of  nourishment  to  the  turnip, 
which  in  very  dry  seasons  would  be  highly  serviceable, 
and  contribute  greatly  to  the  weight  of  the  crop. 


Manures. 

This  method  would  also  permit  of  fresh  stable-litter 
being  made  use  of  without  the  necessity  of  its  under- 
going that  state  of  fermentation,  which  reduces  it  at 
least  one- third  in  bulk  ; and  in  my  opinion  still  more 
in  efficacy.  The  pains  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
making  of  dung-hills,  I neither  approve,  nor  have 
ever  practised.  I have  been  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  making  use  of  manure  immediately  from  the  yard. 
The  only  care  bestowed  upon  it,  is  to  guard  it  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  air  and  wet,  and  to  prevent  the 
juices  draining  from  it.  Dung  and  all  animal  mix- 
tures I bury  as  deep  as  possible,  taking  care  that  they 

shall 
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shall  lie  deep.  Lime,  (the  little  I use  being  solely  in 
compost)  schistus,  gypsum,  sand,  &c.  are  used  fortop- 
drevssings. 

Farther  experience  has  induced  me  to  alter  my  mods 
of  managing  manure.  I have  taken  great  care  in 
having  horse  and  cow  dung  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
and  the  muck-heaps  formed  into  pyramidal  shapes, 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  easily  covered  with  earth, 
which  is  collected  for  this  purpose  from  head  lands 
and  ditches.  This  method  prevents  the  evaporation, 
and  the  gas  imbibed  by  the  earth  makes  it  equally 
valuable  with  the  dung.  I am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Parkinson  for  this  hint.  The  making  what  is  called 
manure  pies  is  a common  practice  in  Ireland.  It 
serves  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity,  which  must  be 
always  acceptable  to  the  farmer.  Mr.  C.  Mason,  of 
Chilton,  in  Durham,  follows  this  practice,  and  highly 
approves  of  it.  Much  time  is  gained  by  having  the 
manure  so  placed  that  it  can  be  got  expeditiously 
upon  he  ground  when  wanted. 

I have  made  considerable  use  of  gypsum,  without 
being  able  to  discover  the  least  benefit  produced  by 
it.  In  light  soils,  where  there  is  a less  proportion  of 
iron,  it  may  be  attended  with  advantage.  Schistus, 
which  abounds  in  coal  countries,  when  mixed  with 
lime  forms  a very  good  marl.  From  Fifeshire  I un- 
derstand it  is  exported  for  the  purpose  of  manure. 
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Early  Sowing. 

Early  sowing  appears  to  me  a very  great  and  essen- 
tial object,  both  as  to  the  crop  and  also  as  to  the  time 
of  getting  in  the  harvest.  In  the  North  of  England  a 
fortnight  might  be  gained  by  it  in  the  time  of  reaping.  ^ 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  1 807,  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  crops  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  uniformly  the  early  sown  crops  were  the 
best. 

In  the  last  year  I top-dressed  my  clovers  with  hot 
lime  after  the  first  cutting,  which  I found  answered 
most  admirably,  and  produced  an  abundant  second 
and  third  crop;  the  increase  would  alone  pay  the 
expense.  I sold  the  second  crop  for  five  guineas  an 
acre  to  an  adjoining  farmer,  who  for  his  own  farm  paid 
twenty-five  shillings  an  acre  rent,  and  he  afterwards 
acknowledged  it  was  worth  the  money. 

As  a proof  that  the  risk  to  oats  from  frost  by  early 
sowing  is  not  great,  some  acres  of  that  grain  were  sown 
in  February  two  years  ago,  which  were  by  accident 
left  unharrowed,  the  frost  set  in  so  severe  that  they 
remained  uncovered  for  three  days,  notwithstanding 
which  I never  had  a finer  crop.  The  best  and 
finest  barley  exposed  this  year  in  the  Workington 
market  was  sown  in  March.  Pleased  and  surprised 
at  this  instance  of  spirit,  I was  anxious  to  know  the 
practice  of  the  farmer,  and  what  had  led  to  it.  On 
enquiry  he  informed  me  “ the  year  before  he  had 

been 
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been  laughed  at  for  being  later  with  his  harvest 
than  any  of  his  neighbours,  which  made  him  re- 
solve to  have  the  start  of  them  another  season/^ 
and  he  observed,  it  has  answered  so  well,  for  the 
grain  was  harvested  in  August,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  continue  the  practice. 


Leases. 

As  far  as  I can  judge,  there  is  nothing  retards 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  so  much  as  the 
narrow  and  illiberal  policy  of  refusing  to  grant 
leases.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  by  many,  and 
at  great  length  ; but  I have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover one  solid  argument  in  opposition  to  granting 
leases  in  all  this  mass  of  verbiage.  No  wise  man 
would  choose  to  embark  his  property  dependent  on 
the  will  of  another,  and  in  my  opinion  no  liberal  man 
should  wish  or  suffer  it.  I can  conceive  no  one  doing 
it  but  under  the  temptation  of  a profit  without  risk. 
Thus  both  the  interest  of  the  landed  proprietor, 
the  farmer,  and  the  public  are  injured.  Under 
lease  more  rent  would  have  been  ’given,  more  profit 
obtained  by  the  farmer,  and  a greater  quantity  of 
victual  produced  for  .the  public.  I know  many  in- 
stances where  farmers  dare  not  adopt  an  improved 
system  of  husbandry  for  fear  of  losing  their  farm. 
Recently,  on  the  inspection  of  a farm,  for  a premium 
offered  by  an  Agricultural  Society,  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  view  expressed  their  astonishment  that  the 

land 
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land  was  not  under  better  management,  considering 
its  nature  and  quality.  What  was  the  answer  ? 

I know  I could  make  it  of  double  the  value,  but 
I have  no  lease/^  The  difference  of  spirit  and 
exertion  in  those  who  have  and  who  have  not 
leases  is  very  apparent.  If  my  mind  had  been 
undecided  upon  the  subject,  the  following  instances 
would  have  determined  me  to  grant  leases.  If 
by  the  recital  I can  create  the  same  sensations  I 
myself  experienced,  in  viewing  what  I am  about  to 
relate,  the  reader  will  feel  himself  amply  requited  for 
all  the  time  bestowed  upon  the  preceding  pages.  The 
fact  does  equal  credit  to  the  liberality  of  the  landlord 
in  the  mode  of  letting  his  lands,  and  to  the  spirit  and 
intelligence  of  the  tenant,  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
expend  his  w^hole  capital  in  an  improvement,  which 
will,  from  the  judicious  method  pursued,  very  amply 
repay  him,  as  well  as  double  the  value  of  the  property 
at  the  termination  of  the  lease.  Mr.  Overman,  tenant 
to  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,  has  taken  on  a twenty-one 
years  lease,  a large  tract  of  open  land  adjoining  to 
the  towm  of  Burnham.  In  the  last  year,  he  made 
eight  miles  of  quick  fence,  and  in  this  and  the  year 
following,  he  proposes  to  make  tw^elve  miles  more. 
So  that  when  completed  be  will  have  formed  tw'enty 
miles  of  fence,  at  an  expense  of  above  a thousand 
pounds.  This  well-informed  and  sensible  farmer  was 
satisfied,  on  calculating  the  expense  of  hurdles,  and 
the  endless  charge  of  removing  them,  besides  the 
losses  by  negligence,  in  the  destruction  of  his  crop, 
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that  he  would  be  a considerable  gainer,  by  commenc- 
ing with  the  enclosure  of  his  farm  ; nor  was  he  de- 
terred from  rhe  attempt,  by  the  narrow-minded  prin- 
ciple, that  at  tiie  end  of  his  lease,  the  property  might 
thereby  be  doubled  in  value.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
peared no  small  satisfaction  to  him,  that  in  advancing 
his  own  interest,  he  should  at  the  same  time  promote 
that  of  his  worthy  landlord.  Nor  will  such  an  instance 
of  good  sense  and  liberality  go  unrewarded.  No  man 
will  -enjoy  more  heartfelt  pleasure  than  Mr.  Coke,  in 
being  the  friend  and  patron  of  such  a deserving  man ; 
and  in  seeing  him  and  his  large  and  promising  family 
reap  the  fruits  of  such  highly  creditable  and  praise- 
worthy exertions.  While  I delight  in  recording  this 
noble  example  of  spirit  and  good  sense  in  a Norfolk 
farmer,  1 shall  be  excused  if  I express  some  pride  in 
the  highly  creditable  exertions  of  a Lancashire  yeo- 
man. Mr.  Yarker,  of  Ulverston,  took  an  allotment 
of  common,  within  a mile  of  the  town,  of  sixty  acres, 
for  twenty-one  years.  It  consisted  of  a barren  rocky 
hill,  so  steep  that  it  was  difficult  of  ascent  on  horse- 
back, and  had  previously  yielded  a miserable  pittance 
for  a few  wretched  sheep.  Its  value  was  under  one 
shilling  an  acre.  With  a spirit  and  resolution  seldom 
equalled,  Mr.  Y^arker  has  succeeded  in  ploughing  and 
levelling  the  whole,  having  blasted  rocks,  filled  up 
holes,  he.  See.  and  also  enclosed  and  fenced  it.  So 
that  a plot  of  old  ground,  which  formerly  did  not 
yield  sustenance  for  fifteen  persons  for  a single  day, 
now  affords  the  means  of  keeping  them  for  twelve 
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months.  Can  all  the  theory  that  has  been  produced 
against  leases  weigh  an  atom  in  the  scale  against  these 
two  instances  iii  favour  of  granting  them. 

Were  I to  be  called  upon  to  define  what  should  be 
the  object,  wishes,  and  pride  of  a landlord,  I could 
not  do  it  better  than  by  stating  a toast  given  by  Mr. 
Coke  of  Holkham,  at  his  last  sheep-shearing,  “ Good 
tenants,  and  long  leases.’*  A landed  proprietor  who 
acts  upon  such  liberal  principles,  can  scarce  fail  of 
havitig  an  opulent  and  respectable  tenantry,  and  a 
well  cultivaited  estate.  What  can  be  iiiore  gratifying 
to  an  individual — what  can  contribute  more  to  establish 
his  character  and  reputation  ? And  without  intend- 
ing to  detract  from  the  merit  of  such  conduct,  I must 
state  my  firm  belief,  that  it  -is  the  best  policy,  and 
most  for  the  interest  of  the  proprietor.  Reguiaiity  in 
the  payment  of  rents,  exemption  trom  losses,  are  no 
inconsiderable  obj^^ct  in  a large  landed  estate.  There 
is  a farther  and  more  important  consideration,  a pro- 
perty so  let  will  be  in  a progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment,  and  the  tenant  of  ability  to  give  an  advance 
at  the  end  of  the  lease.  Who  can  read  the  spirited 
and  judicious  conduct  ot  Mr.  Overman,  without 
wishing  to  have  such  a tenant  ? d'his  truly  intelligent 
farmer  has  paid  the  last  debt  due  to  nature  from  us 
all ; the  regret  at  his  loss  is  not  confined  to  his  family, 
his  landlord,  and  other  friends,  but  extends  to  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  Leases  should 
contain  as  few  restrictions  as  is  consistent  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  interest  of  both  parties.  As  to  tillage, 
one  only  appears  necessary — alternate  green  and  white 
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crops,  leaving  the  rotation  entirely  to  the"  option  of 
the  tenant.  This  makes  the  tenant’s  interest  and  the 
landlord’s  the  same ; for  without  pains  and  attention 
to  the  green  crop,  the  grain  will  fail. 

An  alteration  of  the  period  of  entering  upon  farms 
in  the  north  of  England,  at  least,  is  wanted.  Lady- 
day  has  been  the  usual  time : I have  changed  it  to 
Candlemas,  and  made  the  rents  due  Lady-day  and 
Midsummer.  The  crop  by  this  means  is  sufficient 
security.  I do  not  receive  the  rent  till  Midsummer  and 
Christmas : the  right,  however,  remains  with  the 
landlord  in  case  of  need.  The  premises  ought  to  be 
insured  against  fire,  and  kept  in  repair — Hedges  and 
gates  to  be  left  in  perfect  good  order.  I conceive  it 
but  fair  and  just  towards  a good  tenant,  that  two  years 
before  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  he  should  have  the 
offer  of  renewal : if  he  does  not  choose  to  give  the 
rent  asked,  he  has  then  sufficient  time  to  look  out  for 
another  situation.  Such  are  the  opinions  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  should  be  adopted  by  a great  landed 
proprietor : such  the  line  of  conduct  that  best  accords 
with  his  interests. 

The  practice  followed  in  some  counties  of  letting 
by  ticket,  without  giving  any  preference  to  the  old 
tenant,  is  a miserable  system,  calculated  to  destroy 
the  respectable  connexion  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
making  the  proprietors  of  land  mere  Jew  brokers.  It 
goes  also  to  destroy  that  harmony  and  good  under- 
standing which  has  so  peculiarly  distinguished  and 
existed  among  farmers.  The  practice  has  not  com- 
mon honesty  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

The 
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The  offers  are  given  sealed  up,  and  the  landlord 
chooses  which  he  pleases,  and  often  exacts  more  from 
the  person  he  prefers,  under  the  pretext  that  greater 
sums  have  been  bid  : if  this  method  is  to  be  followed, 
let  the  highest  bidder  have  it,  and  do  not  by  this  means 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  county,  and  afterwards  make 
a profit  of  it.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  the  practice 
of  granting  leases  is  on  the  decline.  Some  contend 
that  leases  emancipate  a tenantry,  and  make  them  inde- 
pendent— others,  that  the*  depreciation  of  money  gives 
to  the  tenant  an  advantage  over  the  landlord.  What 
I deprecate  and  complain  of  is,  the  spirit  of  mercan- 
tile calculation,  w'hich  has  swallowed  up  every  other 
honourable  consideration.  The  pride  of  being  re- 
spected and  beloved  weighs  nothing  against  rack-rents 
and  servility — nay,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  reconcile  men 
to  bad  and  wretched  husbandry.  Who  that  has  paid 
the  least  attention  but  can  see  at  one  glance  the  tenant 
who  has  a security  for  his  exertions,  and  him  who  has 
none.  There  are  some  respectable  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished families  who  never  grant  a lease  or  dispossess 
a good  tenant ; — are  they  confident,  in  this  age  of  folly 
and  extravagance,  that  a successor,  of  whom  they 
have  little  power  of  judging,  will  think  himself  bound 
to  follow  their  example.  To  refuse  leases  is  a weak- 
ness unworthy  such  characters — What  is  right  to  be 
done  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  W hy  should  any  one 
be  left  dependent  on  a will  over  which  they  have  no 
control  ? The  parties  are  not  acting  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing  of  justice.  The  confidence  inspired  by  high  honor 
and  probity  induces  the  tenant  to  expend  his  capital. 
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What  security  has  any  man  for  life  ? R eliance  on  fair* 
character  and  reputation  mav  be  the  cause  of  as  much 
injustice  and  oppression,  nay  more,  than  if  the  land- 
lord were  devoid  of  those  qualities.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  disreputable  to  a landed  proprietor  than  to 
have  frequently  to  enter  and  break  up  his  farmers  ? 
I own  it  would  decide  my  opinion  of  the  individual 
who  was  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  practising 
it.  Mr.  Kent,  and  no  man  in  England  has  more  ex- 
perience, has  recently  written  a tract  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  granting  leases,  published  by  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society,  states  the  great  benefit  that 
would  arise  in  many  counties  by  granting  leases,  where 
farmers  would  willingly  pay  five  shillings  per  acre 
more  for  their  lands  upon  a reasonable  length  of  lease; 
yet  this  he  observes  is  refused.  Supposing  the  case 
to  be  by  any  means  general,  what  a loss  must  be  sus- 
tained by  the  revenue  and  the  public,  not  only  in  pro- 
duce, but  such  lands  do  not  bear  their  just  proportion 
of  taxation,  and  ihereV>y  increase  the  burden  of  those 
fairly  let.  The  legislature  has  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  farmer  whose  lease  has  been  for  above 
the  period  of  seven  years,  shall  pay  the  then  value. 
If  the  folly  and  caprice  of  landed  proprietors  wilfully 
depreciates  the  worth  of  their  property,  why  should 
they  be  ex  mpted  from  paying  for  it?  I think  upon 
every  fair  principle  of  justice  they  ought  to  be  taxed 
for  the  additional  rent  that  couKl  be  procured  on  a 
seven  years’  lease.  1 have  heard  of  an  estate  being 
left  uncultivated,  that  it  might  not  pay  tythes.  Could 
such  a case  have  been  foreseen,  or  had  such  frequently 
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occurred,  the  law  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  dis- 
claiming and  abandoning  the  property,  and  it  would 
have  reverted  to  the  Crown.  In  China,  where  every 
neglect  of  proper  cultivation  hazards  a public  cala- 
mity, the  State  considers  it  as  a crime  sufficient  to 
forfeit  the  property.  The  length  of  leases  must  be' 
governed  by  circumstances  : ground  in  good  cultiva- 
tion from  eleven  to  fourteen  years.  Where  much  im- 
provement is  wanting,  twenty-one  years.  Near  to 
towns,  where  convenience  is  the  main  object,  seven 
years.  Till  letting  leases  generally  prevails,  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  agriculture  will  be  partial.  The 
thorough  and  complete  cleaning  of  foul  ground  is  a 
work  of  time  and  great  expense.  In  very  many  cases 
years  must  elapse  before  the  tenant  can  hope  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  industry.  In  some  places  there  is  a 
kind  of  implied  contract,  that  in  case  the  landlord 
takes  the  farm  from  the  tenant,  he  is  to  pay  for  the 
improvements.  This,  if  acted  upon,  would  be  likely 
to  produce  an  endless  source  of  litigation.  How  are 
the  improvements  to  be  estimated  I believe  the  most 
liberal  would  be  very  unwilling  to  allow  the  full  ex- 
tent of  what  a farmer  might  fairly  expect.  Example 
and  precedent  speak  with  an  authority  not  easily  over- 
come. I would  refer  to  what  has  been  done  in  Rox- 
burghshire, Northumberland,  and  Durham,  and  ask 
what  has  advanced  these  counties  above  the  rest  of 
Great  Britain,  for  agriculture,  and  the  value  of  land  ? 
No  doubt  the  spirit  of  the  farmer,  under  the  security 
of  long  leases.  The  great  landed  proprietors  have 
neither  expended  their  capital  nor  lime  in  promoting 
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what  has  so  essentially  advanced  their  property.  They 
have  had  the  wisdom  and  liberality  to  grant  leases. 
Thence  have  flowed  all  the  beneficial  consequences  to 
themselves  and  the  public,  and  I trust  they  will  ever 
continue  stedfast  friends  to  a system  from  which  they 
have  derived  such  important  advantages. 


Jealousy  of  Farmers. 

Farmers  in  some  districts  have  looked  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy  upon  the  proceedings  of  gentlemen  agri- 
culturists. Most  egregiously  do  they  miscalculate 
their  own  interest.  Is  it  likely  that  he,  who  knows 
the  real  value  of  ground,  should  exact  above  its  real 
worth  ^ for  as  he  loves  agriculture,  and  attends  to  it 
himself,  he  will  have  a pride  in  being  the  friend  and 
patron  of  an  industrious  and  thriving  tenantry.  They 
who  cannot  judge  for  themselves,  must  place  their 
confidence  in  others,  whose  interest  it  is  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  rents,  in  order  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  their  employers,  and  sometimes  they  are  said 
to  be  paid  according  to  the  advance  made  in  the 
rental.  Can  such  proprietors  have  any  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  in  an  intercourse  with  their  tenants  ? Let 
those  who  object  to  gentlemen  farmers  consider  of 
these  reasons,  and  then  decide  for  themselves,  whe- 
ther the  lessee  of  a judge,  and  friend  to  agriculture, 
or  of  him  who  gives  no  attention  to  it,  and  is  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  land-surveyors  and 
agents,  be  in  the  better  and  more  favourable  con- 
dition ? 
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Much  as  I am  disposed  to  recommend  and  admire 
the  practice  of  agriculture  by  gentlemen,  1 lament 
when  [ see  it  pursued  on  a scale  of  expense  which 
must  be  attended  with  certain  loss.  I am  equally,  or 
more  concerned,  when  I see  it  assume  a selfish  ap- 
pearance. The  selling  or  letting  rams  at  enormous 
prices  carries  with  it  the  semblance  of  monopoly,  the 
direct  reverse  of  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  gen- 
tlemen farmers.  If  the  expense  of  any  stock  require 
such  prices  to  repay  the  breeder,  the  breed  cannot  be 
adapted  to  general  use.  High  prices  paid  by  gentle- 
men to  farmers  may  tend  to  promote  and  give  en- 
couragement to  breeding  ; but  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietor and  agriculturist  should  never  act  for  one  mo- 
ment in  a way  to  suffer  his  motives  to  be  questioned. 
His  interest  points  directly  to  the  promotion  of  every 
great  and  general  improvement;  he  should  facilitate, 
not  retard,  its  progress.  Whilst  the  principles  which 
govern  his  conduct  are  believed  to  be  dictated  by  a 
disinterested  desire  to  forward  whatever  is  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  his  example  and  influence  will  be  exten- 
sive. Independent  of  the  folly  of  submitting  to  give 
the  prices,  this  practice  has  operated  to  retard  the  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  good  stock,  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  opulent. 


Bailiffs. 

The  general  ignorance  of  this  class  of  men  has  often 
been  to  me  a subject  of  surpiise.  Few  possess  any 
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knowledge  beyond  the  mechanical  part  of  their  pro- 
fession. Ask  them  what  is  the  cost  of  keeping  or 
rearing  animals,  and  they  are  utterly  unable  to  give 
any  information.  Those  gentlemen,  actuated  by  pub- 
lic spirited  motives,  who  embark  largely  in  farming, 
without  much  previous  knowledge,  and  without  the 
power  of  devoting  their  time  to  it,  would  consult  not 
only  their  interest,  but  their  comfort  and  pleasure,  in 
putting  their  farms  under  the  direction  of  well-in- 
formed, and  well-educated  men,  who  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  every  operation,  and  at  the  same  time 
able  to  exhibit  correct  calculations  on  the  probable  re- 
sult of  every  branch  of  agriculture.  Salary,  however 
liberal,  would  be  a trivial  consideration  compared  with 
the  losses  and  vexations  which  would  be  prevented. 
Above  all  things  (I  speak  from  experience)  I would 
recommend,  never  to  suffer  the  person  who  has  the 
conduct  of  the  farm  to  have  any  other  employment. 
I have  known  several  very  good  bailiffs  spoiled  by 
being  permitted  to  attend  markets,  and  to  be  pur- 
chasers of  cattle,  &c.  If  they  once  imbibe  a taste  for 
jobbing,  the  farm  soon  becomes  a secondary  consi- 
deration, and  they  are  perpetually  finding  occasions  to 
be  absent.  A large  farm  can  never  want  a superin- 
tending eye  for  a day,  nay,  I had  nearly  said,  and 
perhaps  not  improperly,  an  hour,  without  loss  to  the 
owner.  1 should  strongly  recommend  a general  in- 
vspection  of  all  implements  in  use,  cart  gear,  &c.  once 
a week,  and  that  every  man  should  be  accountable  for 
all  things  given  into  his  possession  ; if  taken  or  made 
use  of  by  any  other  person,  a fine  should  be  incurred. 
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I have  found  a general  Return,  or  Diary,  according  to 
the  form  prefixed,  of  essential  use.  This  obliges  the 
clerk,  and  bailiff  to  constant  attention  ; for  if  there  be 
an  omission,  there  are  immediate  means  of  detection 
and  correction. 


Thrashing-Machines. 

The  difference  in  construction  and  cost  of  thrash- 
ing-machines is  astonishing.  Generally  speaking,  the 
machine  is  us  'ful  in  pr.»portion  as  its  cost  is  small. 
Those  of  two-horse  power  are  the  best,  most  simple, 
and  least  liable  to  go  out  of  repair.  1 hey  are  erected 
at  an  expense  of  from  tiftv  to  eightv  pounds,  exclu- 
sive of  buildings  : where  they  can  be  wrought  by 
water  it  is  most  desirable.  A small  steam-engine  does 
the  work  well  ; but  the  danger  from  fire  is  a great 
objection.  In  most  places  fuel  is  also  an  object.  In 
Scotland  they  have  applied  wind-mills  to  work  tnrash- 
ing- machines,  and  they  are  found  to  answer,  1 have 
it  in  contemplation  to  add  one  to  the  Schoose  machine, 
and  to  make  it  work  the  chaff,  Turnip,  and  carrot 
cutter,  and  also  to  bmise  oats.  The  cost  in  general 
is  about  ‘-00/.  but  this  must  depend  upon  the  situation 
and  other  circumstances,  'i  he  most  perh  ct  thrashing- 
machine  I have  ever  seen  is  that  of  C.  Gib.-on,  Esq. 
of  Qualmore,  near  Lancaster,  wdiich  is  •.orked  by 
water,  and  dresses  the  grain  tw’ice.  I'hc  whole  of 
this  gentleman’s  farming  establishment,  farm-yard, 
&c.  is  the  most  complete,  without  useless  expense, 
that  I have  seen. 
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Consumption  of  Food. 

In  great  and  complicated  concerns,  where  a numerr 
oils  stock  is  to  be  fed,  the  greatest  care  and  circum- 
spection are  necessary  to  avoid  the  distresses  of  being 
out  of  food.  It  requires  a constant  and  unremitting 
attention.  Abundance  produces  waste,  and  economy 
is  only  begun  to  be  practised  when  want  is  become 
inevitable.  As  an  example,  though  I had  this  year 
200  acres  of  wheat,  and  nearly  150  of  other  grain, 
the  consumption  of  straw  was  such  up  to  the  middle 
of  December,  that  in  three  months  more  my  stock 
would  have  been  entirely  exhausted.  Out  of  this 
want  of  foresight  has  sprung  a very  useful  regulation. 
The  whole  of  the  straw  is  cut,  by  which  means  one 
half  the  consumption  is  saved,  and  the  horses  eat  it 
better  than  when  given  w'hole. 


Ploughing. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this  operation,  and 
the  consequent  attention  given  to  it  in  all  places  where 
agriculture  has  made  any  progress,  it  appears' strange 
that  there  should  be  no  form  of  plough  agreed  on,  as 
the  best  adapted  for  ease  of  draft,  and  for  making 
good  work.  Almost  every  country  has  its  favourite 
plough,  and  bad  as  the  construction  of  many  of  them 
is,  they  nevertheless  produce  excellent  work.  Ease 
of  draft  is  a point  well  worthy  of  attention.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  friction  is  lessened,  so  will  the  labour 
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b'e  lightened  both  to  men  and  horses.  The  fault  of 
most  ploughing  is  inclining  the  plough  outwards,  in- 
stead of  keeping  it  perpendicular.  The  best  plough- 
ing is  that  which  comes  nearest  to  trenching,  by  turn- 
ing the  sod  completely,  and  exposing  a fresh  surface. 
I think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  iron  ploughs  may 
be  made  to  answer  a good  purpose  ; their  first  cost 
does  not  exceed  those  of  wood.  Iron  harrows  are  a 
great  improvement,  the  teeth  being  fastened  by  a 
screw ; in  case  of  their  being  broke,  they  can  be  re- 
paired with  little  trouble,  and  without  delay,  or , loss 
of  work. 

More  diversity  of  opinion  is  found  to  exist  as  to 
deep  or  shallow  ploughing,  than  might  be  expected. 
I should  deem  shallow  ploughing  four  inches,  medium 
six,  deep  nine ; but  every  six  years  I should  advise 
making  the  winter  fallow  twelve  : I have  found  it  in- 
variably to  answer,  and  it  is  with  satisfaction  I see  it 
becoming  very  general  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. 


Taste. 

r * 

I might  indeed  be  justly  accused  of  presumption 
were  I to  enter  the  lists  with  gentlemen  who  deal  in 
this  commodity,  and  who  are  so  obliging  as  to  supply 
taste  to  such  as  either  suppose  they  have  it  not,  or  do 
not  choose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  exerting  it.  I do 
not  mean  to  dispute  any  point  with  them,  but  I hope 
I may  be  excused  if  I state  what  I have  felt  on  ap- 
proaching 
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preaching  some  of  their  celebrated  works.  When  we 
see  ill  ciudva:ed  ground,  dilapidated  farms,  wretched 
and  dirty  cottages,  what  are  the  ideas  such  objects 
naturally  excite  ? To  my  mind  one  or  both  of  these 
have  presented  themselves  ; either  that  the  proprietor 
has  been  ruined  by  his  i.  i prove- nents,  or  is  possessed 
of  such  ignorance  and  brndiiess  as  neith  jr  to  feel  for 
himself  nor  others.  When  disorder  approaches  close 
to  the  park-paling  of  a magnificent  palace,  are  not 
these  natural,  nay,  unavoidable,  conjectures  ? Or, 
will  the  votaries  of  taste  contend  that  it  proceeds  from 
a very  different  cause,  and  that  these  objects  are  de- 
signed to  act  as  foils,  and  by  the  contrast  strike  the 
beholder  with  surprise  and  admiration,  that  fertility 
and  barrenness  can  be  found  such  near  neighbours. 
With  great  submission  I conceive  good  taste  and  good 
sense  accord  in  the  necessity  of  removing,  as  far  as 
possible,  whatever  can  offend  and  indispose  the  mind 
to  pleasurable  sensations,  as  it  approaches  what  is  in- 
tended to  call  forth  admiration.  I have  yet  to  learn, 
the  principle  which  excludes  the  mixture  of  lawn  and 
cultivation  near  a mansion.  This  may  be  modem 
taste,  but  with  all  due  deference  to  it,  I would  ask 
such  as  are  acquainted  with  Holkham,  what  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  diversified  scenery  which 
there  presents  itself.  However  agreeable  to  the  eye  a 
fine  turf,  a well-cultivated  field  of  grain  has  where- 
withal to  produce  great  pleasure,  d'he  effects  of 
order  and  industry,  combined  with  abundance  must 
be  gratifying  to  every  spectator,  entrusted  for  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  mankind.  In  one  point,  as  a fanner, 
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I must  declare  my  decided  hostility  against  the  intro- 
duction of  taste  into  farm  buildings,  at  the  expense  of 
convenience.  I recollect  one  instance  where  a thrash- 
ing-machine was  erected,  and  the  horses  made  to 
work  in  a cellar  under  the  machine,  because  the  archi- 
tect could  not  contrive  any  ornamental  building  for  the 
doing  the  work  on  the  outside  of  the  barn.  I could 
instance  such  glaring  absurdities  as  v ould  scarce  be 
credited  without  quoting  my  authorities.  Simplicity 
and  utility  are  the  first  objects  in  farm  buildings ; to 
have  these  constructed  at  the  least  possible  expense,  is 
a proof  of  ability  in  the  architect,  and  good  judgment 
in  the  proprietor.  To  see  the  cottages  near  to  opu- 
lence clean  and  comfortable,  is  most  creditable,  and 
besides  the  gratification  it  affords,  it  has  the  sanction 
of  good  policy.  It  proves  a great  temptation  to  fami- 
lies of  worth  and  probity  to  seek  such  situations.  The< 
proprietor  will  therefore,  with  a very  little  attention, 

• have  the  most  respectable  labourers  in  the  country. 
The  expense  of  having  every  cottage  annually  white- 
washed is  very  trifling,  and  contributes  not  only  to 
comfort,  but  to  health.  The  cheerful  and  cleanly  ap- 
pearance of  the  cottages  in  Monmouthshire,  gives  in 
my  opinion,  a decided  preference  to  that  country  in 
point  of  beauty,  over  every  part  of  England  ; it  seems 
to  proclaim,  there  man  is  iiappy  ! Dirt  and  ruin 
never  fail  to  inspire  the  idea  of  misery.  A farther  at- 
tention to  the  cottagers  comfoitis  ati ended  with  little 
cost  j 1 mean  giving  him  a small  garden,  and  plaining 
that  as  well  as  the  walls  of  his  house  with  fruit-trees, 
&c.  This  affords  not  only  a wholesome  food  for  the 

familv, 
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family,  but  the  surplus  of  it  is  employed  for  other  ne- 
cessaries, and  the  care  and  attention  paid  it  does  not 
break  in  on  the  cottager’s  labour,  or  add  to  it  in  any 
degree  to  injure  or  oppress  him. 


Agricultural  Works. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  many  hasty  productions 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  (some  even  under  the 
sanction  of  names  entitled  to  respect  and  attention) 
have  been  laid  before  the  public.  It  has  brought 
works  on  this  subject  into  general  disrepute.  There 
is  no  system,  however  erroneous,  that  has  not  some 
champion.  Were  a beginner  in  agriculture  to  ask  me 
what  books  he  should  study,  I declare  I could  not  an- 
swer the  question  by  recommending  any,  I think  I 
should  say — observe  nature,  attend  to  the  best  prac- 
tice, and  do  not  read  till  you  have  acquired  some  opi- 
nions and  knowledge  of  your  ov/n.  If  I am  correct, 
does  it  not  warrant  this  inference — that  it  is  high  time 
we  should  have  some  uniform  system  settled,  as  ap- 
plicable to  dif'erent  soils  and  climates  ? At  present, 
the  more  we  consult  authorities,  the  more  we  shall  be 
puzzled  to  come  to  any  conclusion.  The  evil  is  evi- 
dently apparent,  not  so  the  remedy  ; it  exceeds  the  abi- 
lity of  any  one,  two,  or  half  a dozen  individuals.  It 
could  only  be  effected  in  a manner  proper  for  the  ex-  * 
ecution  of  a work  of  such  public  utility,  by  the  united 
abilities  of  some  of  the  first,  most  enlightened,  and 
distinguished  agriculturists,  selected  from  all  parts  of 
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the  empire,  occupying  all  the  various  soils,  and  modii- 
. fications  of  them,  aided  by  the  most  scientific  che- 
mists, botanists,  mechanics, , and  naturalists.  A code 
of  agriculture  formed  by  such  a body  would  prove 
a,  source  of  national  wealth  and  property,  and  justify 
the  expenditure  of  any  sum  that  should  be  necessary 
to  its  completion.  Those  who  wish  well  to  agricul- 
ture, and  are  solicitous  that  the  taste  for  it  should  not 
only  continue,  but  be  extended,  must  feel  anxious  to 
rescue  it  from  the  ridicule  with  which  it  is  threatened. 
Farming  is  not  exempt  from  its  charlatans;  some  actu- 
ated by  folly,  some  by  design.  Those  who  are  allured 
into  the  practice  by  hopes  of  finding  the  philosopher’s 
Stone,  will  be  as  much  disappointed  as  the  alchemists 
of  old.  Those  who  pursue  it  rationally  will  find 
health,  amusement,  with  a fair  return  of  profit.  Were 
all  the  prodigies  of  agriculture  to  be  collected  into  one 
volume  (if  any  could  hold  them)  they  would  form  a 
very  fit  companion  for  the  works  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen, 


Fences  and  Planting, 

• Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  ornament  of  a 
farm  than  good  quick  fences : for  beauty  I should 
wish  to  see  them  regularly  planted  with  forest  trees. 
There  are  few  farms  where  some  spots  may  not  be 
applied  to  planting  with  advantage.  The  miserable 
waste  of  Bow-Brickhill,  planted  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  greatest  part  with  Scotch  firs,  previ- 
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ously  not  worth  6c/.  per  acre  for  pasture,  will,  in  sixty 
yearSj  afford  a sum  to  equal  a rent  of  1 5s,  per  acre, 
together  with  compound  interest.  Had  larch  been 
substituted,  I think  it  would  have  made  a return  of 
20jt.  It  is  of  moment  that  the  legislature  should  at- 
tend to  this  fact ; for  how  few  acres  of  oak  timber 
of  a hundred  years*  growth  and  upwards  will  produce 
the  like  sum.  The  consequence  is,  no  private  gen- 
tleman can  suffer  his  woods  to  stand  to  become  tim- 
ber of  a scantling  fit  for  the  navy.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  requires  fifty  acres  of  the  best  oak 
to  build  a 74-gun  ship  (allowing  20  ton  of  use  wood 
per  acre)  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  degree  of 
anxiety  how  a future  supply  is  to  be  procured..  A 
plan  has,  I understand,  been  lately  under  consider- 
ation of  appropriating  considerable  proportion  of  the 
crown  lands  to  the  purpose  of  raising  oak  timber; 
Such  a scheme  is  highly  judicious,  and  I heartily 
wish  it  may  be  carried  speedily  into  execution.  The 
extensive  fir  plantations  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  bid  fair  to  afford,  in  a very  few  years,  a 
supply  of  that  kind  of  wood,  equal  to  our  consump- 
tiiin.  The  Bishop  of  Landaff  was  among  the  first  per- 
sons who  ascertained  the  value  of  the  increase  of  wood.. 
Some  years  ago  an  estate  was  sold  on  the  banks  of 
Windermere,  on  which  there  w’ere  several  acres  of 
larch  plantations.  It  was  universally  supposed  to  have 
been  sold  at  a price  infinitely  beyond  its  value.  The 
Bishop  of  Landaff  maintained  a different  opinion,  and 
great  as  is  his  authority,  I own,  I was  one  w^ho  ques- 
tioned it.  The  consequence  was,  that  an  acre  of 
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larch,  of  26  years’  growth,  was  measured  and  valued 
tree  by  tree,  and  though  the  situation  was  much  less 
favourable  than  that  of  the  plantation  in  question  j cal- 
culating on  this  datum,  the  wood  at  60  years’  growth 
would  pay  the  whole  purchase-money,  with  interest* 
What  can  be  so  advantageous  for  perpetuating  families 
as  a wooded  ekate,  forming  a sinking  fund  to  pay  off 
the  incumbrances  of  each  succeeding  generation  ? 
Froth  the  information  obtained  from  my  friend  and 
neighbourj'  the  Bishop  of  LandafF,  I have  been  in- 
duced to  plant  upwards  of  700  acres  of  mountain  land, 
bordering  on  the  lake  of  Windermere,  with  above 
three  million  of  trees.  I rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  the  individual  to  whom  is  due  the  me- 
rit of  having  inspired  in  that  neighbourhood  the  taste 
for  planting,  and  • to  whom  those  who  survive  me  will 
have  such  material  obligations. 


Value  of  Land. 

Independent  of  the  value  of  land,  arising  from  the 
quantity^  there  are  other  considerations  which  have  a 
most  material  influence.  Locality  to  markets  is  a very 
important  consideration  ; for  instance,'  a land  car- 
riage of  eight  miles  reduces  the  prices  of  grain  2d.  per 
bushel ; on  wheat  3s.  per  acre ; 6^.  Sd.  on  barley ; the 
same  on  oats.  The  power  of  obtaining  with  facility 
lime,  or  other  objects  of  manure,  is  a great  point. 
Such  circumstances  are  often  overlooked,  when  the 
expenses  attending  cultivation,  &c.  are  stated.  The 
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rent  paid  generally  forms  an  inferior  consideration. 
Were  I to  want  a farm,  the  first  object  would  be  good 
buildings,  and  convenience  for  keeping  cattle,  and 
making  manure  : secondly,  the  quality  of  the  soil : 
thirdly,  its  lying  compactly.  If  I found  the  land  wet, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  drained,  no  temptation  of  rent 
would  induce  me  to  take  it : a fourth  consideration 
would  be  the  distance  from  markets,  and  the  power  of 
obtaining  adventitious  supplies  of  manure.  Where 
manure  may  be  purchased,  land  is  of  considerably 
greater  value  than  the  same  quality,  where  the  farmer 
has  no  resource  but  in  his  own  management.  The 
power  of  procuring  hands  for  getting  in  the  harvest 
has  become  a very  great  consideration.  In  some  places 
it  costs  more  to  cut,  carry,  and  stack,  an  acre  of 
grain,  than  the  rent.  I have  known  it*  in  particulai* 
situations  little  short  of  40^.  The  cutting  grain  with  a 
scythe  is  most  desirable,  and  necessity  will  soon  com- 
pel its  becoming  general.  Besides  the  saving  of  ex- 
pense, the  dispatch  would  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. I do  not  know  what  the  premium  of  insurance 
should  be  on  100  acres  of  wheat,  for  keeping  it  ex- 
posed ten  days  to  the  chances  of  the  weather  j I be- 
lieve it  would  amount  to  more  than  any  farmer  has  an 
idea  of. 


Markets. 

The  weekly  attendance  on  Markets  is  a great  loss 
to  small  farmers,  whose  individual  labour  in  many 
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Instances  is  an  object,  but  whose  personal  superintend- 
ance must  always  be  material.  When  stated  as  a pe- 
riod of  relaxation,  I am  always  ready  to  make  great 
allowances  ; but  fifty-two  idle  days,  or  the  sixth  part 
of  a year,  is  a sacrifice  a prudent  man  would  hesitate 
about.  I should  state  the  account  after  this  manner : 

j€.  s.  d» 

Fifty-two  days,  at  2s.  6d.  - 6 10  O 

Loss  of  the  work  of  a horse  - 13  10  O 

Expenses,  at  2^.  6d.  per  day  - 6 10  0 

26  O 0 


. . Habit  is  so  powerful,  that  the  times  change,  but  we 
proceed  in  the  same  track,  and  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  not  one  farmer  in  twenty  is  aware  of  the  sa- 
crifice. 


Letting  Bargains. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  let  as  much  work  as  is  prac- 
ticable by  bargain ; this  brings  both  parties  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  proportion  of  labour  which  ought  to 
be  performed.  There  is  nothing  I lament  more  than 
time  lost  by  idleness;  it  is  a waste  which  benefits  no 
one,  at  the  same  time  that  it  encourages  a spirit  of 
dishonesty  in  the  workman.  Full,  fair,  and  adequate 
wages  should  be  given,  and  in  return  a fair  and  rea- 
.sonable  portion  of  work  ought  to  be  performed,  not 
such  as  to  injure  or  exhaust  the  workmen.  There  are 
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no  farmers  so  well  served  by  their  labourers  as  the 
Scotch,  and  those  in  Northumherlaiid  Each  great 
farm  has  a number  of  cottages  surrounding  it ; the 
character  and  conduct  of  every  individual  is  under  the 
eye  and  perfectly  known  to  the  euiployer,  and  a ba4 
and  worthless  fellow  cannot  long  remain  in  his  place. 
The  kindness  and  attention  of  the  master  creates  a cor- 
responding return  of  attachment  and  good  will,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  their  farming, 
There  is  also  an  emulation  among  the  men  to  do  their 
work  wellj  and  the  disgrace  of  slighting  their  labour 
dispenses  with  that  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  which  in  other  places  is  indispensable, 
There  is  no  part  of  their  management  I envy  so  much 
as  the  state  in  which  they  have  their  farm  servants* 
Having  the  workmen  assembled  round  the  farm  has  a 
further  advantage ; they  are  near  their  employment, 
and  at  hand  to  receive  orders,  in  case  the  weather  or 
other  circumstances  require  an  alteration  in  the  plan  of 
labour  for  the  day.  When  labourers  have  to  walk 
some  miles  to  a farm,  it  is  a great  additional  fatigue, 
and  takes  up  a large  portion  of  their  time,  independ- 
ent of  what  is  requisite  for  rest  and  proper  relaxation. 
In  many  instances  this  is  a great  draw-back  from  the 
Y^lue  of  a farm. 


Returns — Economy. 

The  best  criterion  for  judging  of  merit  In  farming, 
is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  Returns.’*  This 
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IS  tlie  touchstone,  by  which  good  or  bad  farming  may 
be  tried.  I would  always  carefully  distinguish  between 
what  gentlemen  may  with  great  propriety  do  for  their 
own  pleasure,  and  the  embellishment  of  their  estates  ; 
and  what  they  do  as  a part  of  a system  of  agriculture. 

I have  never  felt  more  provoked,  than  at  being 
told  concerning  any  operation  I have  been  carrying 
on — It  was  very  well  for  me,  I might  do  any  thing  . 
which  is  a civil  way  of  saying,  that  I might  play  the 
fool,  without  paying  the  full  price  of  my  folly.  Some 
indulgence  may  be  granted  to  gentlemen,  in  the  ex- 
tent and  mode  of  erecting  their  farm  buildings,  as  this  * 
can  neither  deceive  the  farmer,  nor  lead  him  into  an 
expensive  imitation.  It  may,  indeed,  subject  the 
owner  to  the  same  mortification  I met  with,  of  being 
asked,  if  there  were  any  wisdom  in  such  an  extent  of 
building  ? Not  able  to  justify  my  propensity,  I was 
obliged  to  say,  I did  not  think  there  was.  From  the 
nature  of  the  plan  I am  proceeding  with,  of  having  all 
my  cattle  housed  throughout  the  year,  I require  more 
building  than  in  the  usual  mode.  I have  the  advan- 
tage of  a run  of  water  for  part  of  the  year  to  work  my 
machinery  ; and  I believe  I shall  find  it  to  be  my  in- 
terest to  erect  a fire-engine,  that  when  the  water  shall 
fail,  I may  have  recourse  to  it,  rather  than  do  the 
work  with  horses.  This  I consider  to  be  a matter  d/e- 
pending  entirely  upon  calculation ; that  plan  is  best 
which  is  cheapest. 

Though  I am  by  no  means  disposed  to  doubt,-  or 
call  in  question  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  any  par- 
ticular class  of  persons,  stiiJ,  the  fewer  temptations 
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there  are  to  err,  and  the  more  eyes  that  can  be  fixed 
upon  the  conduct  of  any  considerable  business,  the 
better  j for  this  purpose,  and  to  save  the  trouble  of 
frequent  inquiry,  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  the 
cows,  morning  and  evening,  is  regularly  chalked  up 
in  some  conspicuous  place,  where  every  one  may  see 
it ; and  the  same  is  done  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
grain  thrashed.  I would  extend  this  publicity  of  pro- 
cedure to  all  the  operations  in  the  farm,  in  order  that 
every  individual  employed,  should  have  the  eyes  and 
attention  of  all  the  rest  turned  upon  him  ; which 
would  be  not  less  stimulating  to  industry,  than  a guard 
against  even  the  temptation  of  dishonest  practices. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  grain  is  an  office 
of  much  confidence,  and  requires  great  and  unremit- 
ting attention.  The  man  who  has  it  under  his  charge 
keeps  a stock-book,  as  does  also  the  clerk  ; and  every 
receipt  and  delivery  of  grain  must  be  entered  down,  so 
that  at  any  moment,  the  stock  on  hand  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 7"he  allowance  of  oats  for  each  horse  is  fixed, 
and  the  whole  delivered  out  once  in  the  week  to  the 
stable-keeper,  whose  duty  it  is  to  measure  it  out  at 
the  stated  hours  of  feeding. 

In  every  new  experiment  the  most  accurate  accounts 
are  kept  of  the  expense  incurred,  in  order  clearly  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  may  be  found  to  answer,  or  what 
are  the  probable  causes  of  failure. 

And  such  a degree  of  accuracy  (at  all  times  neces- 
sary^) becomes  more  essentially  so,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  should  they,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
adopt  the  plan,  be  misled  in  any  part  of  the  process, 
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Invincible  prejudice  would  be  raised,  and  all  pro- 
spect of  amending  the  slovenly  practice  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood be  retarded,  if  not  entirely  lost. 

In  taking  of  stock,  which  is  annually  done  in  De- 
cember, I prefer  having  a fixed  price  for  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  husbandry  implements.  This  saves  trouble, 
and  gives  a more  regular  result  of  the  profits  than  the 
variable  prices  of  the  market.  For  instance,  an  ad- 
vance of  price  in  horses  and  cattle  might  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  profit,  when  in  reality  the  crop  would 
have  yielded  none.  The  farm-accounts  are  kept  at 
my  office,  where  all  payments  are  made.  Once  a 
fortnight  the  labourers  are  paid,  and  every  man  at- 
tends and  receives  his  own  money.  All  receipts  are 
paid  over  immediately  to  the  office,  and  every  money 
transaction  of  sale  or  purchase  recorded.  No  one,  un- 
doubtedly, has  the  same  interest  as  the  proprietor  to 
have  a correct  account  of  the  real  profit  or  loss  of  his 
farm ; and  yet  from  that  weakness  inseparable  from 
human  nature,  there  are  few  who  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  disguise  from  themselves  the  real  result, 
when  contrary  to  their  wishes,  by  charging  for  per- 
manent improvements,  &c.  &c.  Feeling  this  to  be 
the  case,  I have  put  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  en- 
tirely out  of  my  own  reach  or  controul.  My  bailiff 
has,  on  the  same  principle,  no  knowledge  of  the  result 
fill  after  the  striking  of  the  yearly  balance.  In  the  re- 
turn of  the  value  of  the  crop,  there  might  be  a mo- 
mentary deception ; but  the  succeeding  year  would 
detect  both  the  amount  of  the  error  in  the  estimate,  as 
well  as  the  inaccuracy  of  the  valuation.  Hitherto  the 
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estimate  has  always  fallen  below  the  value.  The  sa- 
lary of  my  bailiff  is  fixed  at  a sum  certain,  with  twenty 
pounds  for  every  thousand  pounds  cleared  beyond  the 
rent  and  expenses.  The  hopes  of  obtaining  something 
more  valuable  than  mere  profit,  the  praise  and  com- 
mendation of  others,  is  a stimulus  which  cannot  fail 
of  operating  with  full  effect  upon  every  honest  mind, 
and  there  are  few  better  means  of  ensuring  faithful 
service.  To  the  two  head  ploughmen,  I give  greater 
wages  than  to  the  rest,  as  I look  for  their  being  al- 
ways ready  to  set  the  example  of  exertion  at  all  times 
when  it  may  be  particularly  required.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  my  farming,  I encouraged  all  my  la- 
bourers who  had  cottages,  to  keep  milch  cows.  Since 
the  establishment  of  my  dairy,  as  they  can  at  any 
time  have  whatever  quantity  they  may  require,  either 
of  new  milk  at  twopence,  or  of  skimmed  milk,  at  one 
penny  per  quart,  they  find  it  more  to  their  interest  to 
purchase  the  milk,  and  have  consequently  given  up 
their  cows. 

Taking  the  value  of  attendance,  the  loss  in  the  va- 
lue of  the  animal,  and  the  failure  of  milk  during  win- 
ter, no  one  can  doubt  but  the  furnishing  them  with 
milk  from  a large  dairy,  is  more  for  their  comfort  and 
advant'.»ge.  The  practice  of  good  agriculture  is  a con- 
stant lesson  of  economy,  commencing  v-ith  the  means 
of  obtaining  crops,  and  extending  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  them,  and  branching  also  through  the  various 
labours  requisite  in  every  concern  of  agriculture.  The 
economising  of  labour  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Where  is  there  a farm  upon  the  best  esta- 
blishment. 
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blishmcnt,  which  would  not  admit  of  considerable 
retrenchment  and  improvement  in  this  point  ? Xhe 
most  important  savings  are  in  the  labour  of  horses ; 
this  is  to  be  effected  by  improving  the  construction  of 
waggons,  carts,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry. 
The  saving  of  a single  horse’s  keep,  harness,  shoeing, 
and  decrease  in  value,  is  a gain  of  fifty  pounds  per 
annum,  The  Reverend  St.  John  Priest,  of  Norfolk, 
visited  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
draughts  ot  the  single  horse  carts,  (which  was  copied 
after  those  in  use  at  the  Carjon-works,)  and  on  a 
comparison  with  the  Norfolk  waggon,  one  horse  in 
five  would  be  saved.  An  instance  of  the  superioi  ity  of 
these  carts  occurred  a few  years  ago.  Mr.  Faulder,  a 
native  of  Cumberland,  and  a very  spirited  improver, 
removed  to  a farm  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  and  took  his 
single  carts  with  him ; he  contracted  for  the  manure 
from  a neighbouring  barracks,  at  so  much  per  wag» 
gon  ; but  having  only  single  carts  an  estimate  was  to 
be  made,  and  four  of  them  were  agreed  to  be  taken 
as  equal  to  a waggon.  The  bargain  was  so  much  in 
Mr.  Faulder’s  favour,  that  the  ensuing  year  they  re- 
duced the  number  to  three ; this  also  gave  the  balance 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Faulder,  and  finally  they  were  set- 
tled at  two. 

Ten  minutes  saved  per  day,  in  the  work  of  any  la- 
bourer, in  the  twelvemonths  amounts  to  one  week’s 
work.  These  are  truths  which  should  be  ever  fresh 
jn  the  memory,  in  order  to  call  forth  all  possible  at- 
tention to  every  mechanical  and  manual  operation.  I 
feel  often  surprised  fiow'  I could  tor  so  great  a length 

of 
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of  time  have  overlooked  very  great  and  obvious 
abuses  in  the  waste  of  labour.  For  instance,  it  took 
the  labour  of  one  person  to  twist  straw-ropes,  for  bind- 
ing up  the  straw  drawn  for  cutting ; in  the  room  of 
these,  I substituted  ropes  with  rings  and  hooks.  The 
drawing  of  the  straw  was  held  to  be  indispensable  for 
cutting  it  properly,  and  this  took  the  labour  of  two 
men.  From  accident  or  neglect,  the  drawing  was  on 
one  occasion  forgotten,  and  the  immediate  demand  for 
it  leaving  no  time  to  repair  the  oversight,  the  only  re- 
source which  they  had  was  to  attempt  the  cutting  of  it 
undrawn.  In  the  midst  of  the  business  I arrived,  and 
most  agreeably  surprised  I was  to  find  it  answer  per- 
fectly well,  though  attended  with  a little  more  trouble 
to  the  person  employed. 

' Having  doubled  the  quantity  of  cut  straw,  I consi- 
der that  by  thus  dispensing  w'ith  drawing  the  straw,  I 
have  saved  the  labour  of  four  persons  for  nine  months 
in  the  year.  1 completely  concur  with  Des  Cartes, 
that  it  is  well  to  doubt  of  every  thing,  in  order  to 
, search  for  the  proof.” 


Tythes. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  legislature  has 
not  hitherto  taken  up  the  subject  of  Tythes.  Mr, 
Pitt  had  actually  a project  for  the  commutation  of 
them.  The  late  administration  were  said  to  have 
had  *it  under  consideration,  with  a view  of  relieving 
the  Irish.  The  subject  has  been  noticed  by  those  at 

present 
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present  in  power.  Much  would  it  be  for  their  credit 
and  fortunate  for  the  country,  if  this  measure  could 
be  carried  into  effect.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  British  clergy,  and  I wish  that 
the  same  plan  which  makes  a better  provision  for 
them,  may  do  away  what  is  found  so  intolerable  a 
grievance.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  plan  would  be 
highly  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  the  clergy.  With 
some  few  exceptions,  they  are  infinitely  more  mode- 
rate in  what  they  exact,  than  the  lay-impropriator. 
Their  income  is,  in  many  instances,  inadequate  to  their 
situation.  It  will  scarce  be  denied,  that  the  interests 
of  religion,  as  well  as  good  policy,  require  the  re- 
spectability of  that  body  to  be  maintained.  Much  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  mode  has  hitherto  been 
found  out  of  effecting  this  more  consonant  with  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  to  pay  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  who 
are  doubtless  interested  in  having  the  greatest  possi- 
ble produce  drawn  from  the  earth.  Where  tythes 
are  taken  in  kind,  it  must  prove  ruinous  to  agricul- 
ture ; for  thf5\igh  but  a tenth  of  the  produce,  it  is  a 
fifth  of  the  manure,  forasmuch  as  it  takes  two  acres 
of  straw  to  make  manure  for  the  cropping  of  one.  . 


Irrigation. 

This  is  very  little  introduced  into  practice  in  the 
North  of  England.  A claim  has  been  set  by  a lord 
of  a manor,  and  owner  of  a mill,  to  the  sole  and  en- 
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tire  right  in  the  water  of  the  rivers  5 and  in  a Casi 
where  no  possible  injury  could  be  sustained  by  the 
Inill,  it  is  concluded  to  be  a trespass  to  use  the  water 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  This  cause  is  now  de- 
pending in  the  King’s  Bench,  and  the  fate  of  this 
decision  involves  a question  of  much  importance  to 
the  agriculture  .df  the  country^  What  little  I have 
done  has  been  attended  with  comolete  success,  and 
bids  fair  to  treble  the  value  of  the  meadow.  The 
first  cost  has  been  six  pound  per  acre,  from  being 
of  the  annual  value  of  3/.  I conceive  it  will  become 
worth  10/.  In  Northumberland  ! met  with  one  in- 
stance, at  Wark,  where  it  did  not  seem  to  answer.  I 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Cause  of 
the  failure.  Any  neglect  in  opening  the  channels  will 
most  unavoidably,  in  a very  short  time,  defeat  all  the 
beneficial  effects. 


Choice  of  Stock. 

It  appears  highly  desirable  that  agriculturists'  shouki 
come  to  some  settled  opinion,  as  to  the  merits  and 
qualities  of  stock  of  various  breeds,  both  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  It  should'  be  ascertained  what  are  the 
properties,  what  the  excellence,  where  lie  the  defects 
of  the  different  breeds  of  aiiimals.  More  than  one 
gentleman  with  whom  I have  been  acquainted,  per- 
sons, as  far  as  I was  able  to  judge,  divested  of  all  pre- 
judice, anxious  only  to  be  right,  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  get  very  wrong  in  their  choice.  After  be- 
stowing 
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stowing  much  time  and  attention,  and  incurring  a 
great  expense  to  procure  the  best  breed,  they  have  had 
the  mortification  to  find  themselves  perfectly  mistaken, 
and  all  to  begin  again.  Fresh  expenses  were  thus  in- 
curred, and  scarce  a purchaser  to  be  found  for  the 
discarded  objects  of  former  favour.  To  be  a com- 
plete judge  of  stock  is  certainly  a rare  and  difficult 
acquirement.  The  science  extends  to  many  points, 
which  would  totally  escape  the  observation  of  the  pre- 
tenders to  knowledge  in  this  branch.  For  instance, 
I have  heard  of  an  animal  being  turned  out  of  a stock 
of  high  estimation,  with  which  ordinary  judges  could 
find  no  fault.  What  want  of  discernment ! The 
cow  had  white  eye-lashes  1 an  indisputable  proof  of 
mongrel  breed ! When  perfection  extends  to  such 
minutiae,  a man’s  whole  life  is  scarce  sufficient  to  ac- 
quire a competent  knowledge  of  all  the  points  of  per- 
fection. Example  and  fashion  are  so  powerful,  that 
few  are  capable  of  resisting  their  influence  when 
placed  within  the  reach  of  their  vortex  ; I would  be 
understood  to  mean  when  they  are  sanctioned  by  per- 
sons standing  high  in  public  estimation.  I am  not 
therefore  surprised  at  the  extensive  scale  in  which  most 
novices  in  agriculture  embark  in  purchasing  and  feed- 
ing stock.  There  is  something  highly  gratifying  in  the 
sight  of  fine  animals.  By  this  pursuit  the  public  often 
is  benefited,  seldom  the  individual.  From  the  scale 
of  expense  on  which  the  breeding  system  is  generally 
carried  on,  I should  conceive  all  the  return  looked  for 
must  be  in  fame,  not  in  vulgar  profit.  Such  as  wish 
to  unite  both  fame  and  profit,  will  do  wisely  to  bestow 
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some  pains  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  at  which  their 
stock  is  bred  and  reared^  from  one  to  any  given  num- 
ber of  years.  This  will,  nine  times  in  ten,  prevent 
the  heavy  losses  which  are  incurred,  and  lead  to  eco- 
nomy in  feeding,  and  applying  such  ground  only  to 
raising  stock  as  is  likely  to  make  some  return. 


Servants. 


Though  it  Is  a fact  not  to  be  controverted,  that  ser- 
vants are  greatly  changed  for  the  worse,  in  ail  situa- 
tions, compared  with  what  they  were  in  former  times  ; 
yet  I cannot  accede  to  the  general  and  almost  univer- 
sal blame  thrown  on  them.  I believe  a full  proportion 
of  the  fault  belongs  to  the  masters.  If  those  in  high 
life  suppose  they  are  at  liberty  to  set  bad  examples, 
without  their  being  followed  by  those  about  them, 
they  are  sadly  mistaken.  He  who  wishes  for  good 
servants  must  know  not  only  how  to  value  them,  but 
how  to  merit  having  them.  On  the  conduct  of  do- 
mestic servants  a great  check  and  restraint  is  imposed, 
by  the  necessity  of  having  a character  from  their  last 
place.  In  farming  servants  this  is  neglected.  I re- 
joice to  see  efforts  making  in  various  agricultural  soci- 
eties, to  restrain  their  members  from  taking  servants 
without  characters.  The  love  of  change  is  grown  so 
prevalent,  that  few  farm  seivants  choose  to  remain 
above  a year,  or  two,  in  the  same  place.  The  requir- 
ing a character  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  change, 
and  therefore  make  servants  more  cautious  of  their 

conduct. 
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conduct.  Though  this  regulation  has  in  view  the  be- 
nefit of  both  parties,  there  is  a circumstance  which  the 
law  ought  to  provide.  There  is  a punishment  for  a 
false  character,  but  for  refusing  to  give  one  from  pre- 
judice, or  malevolence,  there  is  no  remedy.  This  is 
an  extreme  hardship  ; and  as  I hope  to  see  the  requir- 
ing characters  from  servants  become  general,  a law 
should  pass  to  guard  the  servant  against  injury,  from 
masters  improperly  refusing  to  give  characters. 


Workington  Agricultural  Society. 

Before  I conclude  these  observations,  I think  it 
fair  to  observe,  that  if  there  be  any  merit  in  the  ex- 
ertions I have  made,  much  of  the  commendation  is 
due  to  the  favour  of  the  numerous  and  respectable 
Agricultural  Society,  which  bears  the  name  of  this 
place,  though  supported  by  every  part  of  this  county, 
as  well  as  by  many  of  the  gentlemen  and  yeomanry 
of  adjoining  counties. 

Their  kindness  in  placing  me  at  its  head,  and  ap- 
pointing their  meetings  to  be  holden  at  the  “ Schoose,’' 
subjects  my  agricultural  operations  to  an  annual  re- 
view. The  Schoose  Farm  may,  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered as  an  experimental  one.  Thus  am  I indebted 
to  them  for  a stimulus  to  exertion,  which  no  other 
combination  ,of  circumstances  could  have  produced. 
Fast  credit  is  only  a pledge  for  future  exertion.  The 
quality  of  the  ground  on  which  I have  to  operate,  is, 
with  Jittle  exception,  inferior  to  most.  Any  plan, 

s therefore, 
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therefore,  which  will  succeed  w ith  me^  must,  as  far 
as  soil  is  concerned,  answer  in  all  other  places.  The 
advantages  of  the  situation  for  obtaining  manure  is 
great,  and  in  this,  and  this  only,  am  I fortunate, 
and  I endeavour  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 

Numerous  are  the  advantages  resulting  from  agri- 
cultural meetings  ; they  create  a general  spirit  of  im- 
•provement : the  commendations  bestowed  on  merit, 
produce  an  emulation  in 'others,  and  a desire  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  honours  bestowed  by  such  societies. 
They  have  the  further  advantage  of  impressing  a 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  agriculture  in  the  rising  ge- 
neration,  and  these  early  impressions  are  not  easily 
effaced.  If  the  effect-  should  be  to  decide  a few  young 
men  of  rank  and  fortune  to  pursue  those  studies,'  the 
knowledge  of  which  tend  so  greatly'  to  improve  agri- 
culture, we  might  then  hope,  without  any  thing  chi- 
inerical  in  the  supposition,  to  see  the  practice  become 
universally  fashionable.  Not  to  be  conversant  in  every 
subject  connected  with  good  management,  and  the 
Value  of  property,  would  be  supposed  to  be  a defect 
of  education,  Vnd  considered  as  great  a want,  as  it  is 
how  considered  by  too  many,  not  to  excel  in  fox- 
hunting, baroiiche-driving,  ’ or  any  other  pursuit  that 
has  the  sanction  of  fashion  and  folly. 

‘ The  exhibiubn  of  wdl-construcled  implements  con- 
tributes greatly  to  their  introduction  into  general  prac- 
tice. Some  caiitiohis  necessary,  not  to  sanction  im- 
plements, the  utility  of  which  has  not  met  the  appro- 
bation of  good  practical  farmers.  ’ I'he  premiums 
'offered  for  improvement  in  farming  implements  have 
‘ • ' . • • ‘ multiplied 
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’multiplied  the  claims  for  new  Inventions,  which  have 
no  merit  but  their  novelty,  and  when  brought  into 
practice  are  perfectly  useless.  The  farmer  who  pur- 
chases one  bad  implement  is  disposed  to  discredit  all 
new  inventions.  Before  any  premium  is  bestowed, 
the  implement  should  liave  been  tried  for  at  least  six 
months.  The  examination  into  every  branch  of  ma- 
nagement cannot  fail  of  being  highly  useful. 

I have  stated  nothing  but  what  is  the  result  of  ex- 
perience. It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  devoid  of 
prejudice  In  favour  of  our  own  systems  ; conscious  of 
•this,  I have  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  delusive  influ- 
ence, and  my  wish  has  been  rather  to  understate  than, 
•to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  my  opinions.  If  uninten- 
tionally I have  fallen  into  errors,  I trust  to  the  candour 
of  public  indulgence,  and  I shall  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  retract  an  erroneous  opinion,  and  to  confirm  a 
doubtful  one  by  further  trials. 

To  the  territorial  extent  of  the  united  empire  nature 
has  set  bounds  ; to  the  spirit  and  exertion  of  its  inha- 
bitants I know  of  none.  By  extending  the  Improve- 
ments of  agriculture  to  the  highest  point  of  which  they 
are  capable, 'the  population  of  the  kingdom  may  be 
doubled.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  peopled  by 
thirty  millions  of  Britons,  enjoying  the  ble^sings  of  a 
free  constitution,  honestly  and  fairly  administered  in  all 
its  parts,  would  present  so  firm  and  united  a body  as 
might  bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  slaves  of 
despotism. 
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CARROTS. 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufacturer 
and  Commerce,  Aldelphi,  London,  1806. 


The  Gold . Medal  of  the  Society  was  this  Sessidii 
voted  to  Jons  Christian  Curwen,  Esq;  M.  P.  of 
Workington-Hall,  in  Cumberland,  for  the  following 
Aericultural  Communications  on  his  Culture  of  Car- 
rotSj  his  Method  of  Feeding  Milch  Cows  in  Winter^ 
and  on  his  Drill  Horse  Hoe. 


A-Ccount  of  Mr.  Cunven* s Method  of  cultivating 
Carrots,  and  applijing  them  as  Food  for  Cattle > 

Dear  Sir, 

If  you  judge  the  subjoined  account  of  the  culture  of 
Carrots  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Society,  I will 
beg  you  to  submit  it  to  their  inspection  j with  many 
thanks  for  your  kind  attentions. 

I am,  dear  Sir^ 

. . Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  C.  CURWENU 

tybrkinglori-Hall,  Dec.  14,  1805< 

To  Dr.  C.  Taylor, 

Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Ai  ts, 

Adelphi,  London. 
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Carrots, 


Sir, 

In  Mr.  A.' Young’s  valuable  and  interesting  RepoiT 
on  the  Agriculture  of  Suffolk,  I was  much  struck  with 
his  account  of  the  culture  of  carrots,  and  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  application  of  them  as  food  for 
horses:  From  the  very  general  opinion  which  prevails, 
that  none  but  particular  soils  are  applicable  to  the 
growth  of  carrots,  the  culture  of  them  to  any  extent 
has  been  confined  to  small  districts.  I presume,  there- 
fore, that  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Society  to 
be  informed  of  the  success  of  trials  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  root,  on  a stiff  loam,  partaking,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  clay.  Mr.  Young’s  observations 
are  confined  to  sowing  by  broad-cast,  which  can  be 
Successful  exclusively  in  sandy  soils.  The  method  I 
have  pursued  has  been  to  trench,  plough,  and  stitch 
up  the  ground  intended  for  carrots,  as  soon  as  it  was 
cleared  of  the  grain,  leaving  it  in  that  state  during 
winter : its  working  in  the  spring  is  by  this  means 
facilitated.  In  April  I break  it  up,  by  giving  it  three 
or  four  ploughings,  haiTowings,  and  rakings,  v hich 
bring  it  into  garden  tilth,  previous  to  the  last  plough- 
ing, I give  from  ten  to  fifteen  cart-loads  of  ashes  per 
acre.  The  second  week  in  April,  or  sooner  if  the 
season  permits,  it  is  stitched  up,  and  made  ready  for 
sowing  j allowing  three  feet  between  each  stitch  ; and 
I throw  the  ridges  as  high  as  they  can  be  got.  The 
tops  of  the  stitches  are  smoothed  with  a very  light 
roller,  so  as  to  admit  of  a furrow  being  drawn  with  a 
hand-hoe. 


The 
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! The  seed,  ten  days  or  a fortnight  before  it  is  used, 
IS  mixed  with  wet  sand,  and  placed  in  some  warm  si- 

• t • *' 

tuation,  so  as.  to  be  in  a full  state  of  vegetation  before 
it  is  sown.  A fortnight  is  gained  by  this  method,  and 
the  carrots  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  weeds.'- 
Two  pounds  of  seed  are  sufficient  with  care  for  an 
acre.  The, plough  and  harrow  are  kept  at  work  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer..  The  plants  are  twice  hand- 
weeded,  and  afterwards  , thinned.  The  expense  at- 
tending this  is  considerable,  but  the  value  of  the  crop 
amply  compensates  it.^  . 

^ In  1 804,  I . had  an  acre  and  a rood,  which  had 
been  previously  occupied  by  cabbages,  and  afterwards 
by  tares.  The  tops  of  this  crop  were  so  abundant, 
that  they  would  have  fed  twenty  head  of  cattle  for  a 
month.  I began  cutting  them  too  late,  by  which 
means  I lost  a great  part.  It  is  essentially  necessary 
to  get  the  carrots  dry,  to  enable  them  to  keep.  I en- 
deavour, if  .the  weather  be  favourable,  to  have  them 
up  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  October,  The 
taking  them  up  with  gripes  costs  10/.  per  acre.  The 
crop  yielded  829  Winchester  bushels,  equal  to  4143 
stone  (of  14  pounds).  Estimating  the  carrots  at  6d, 
per  stone,  (the  price  of  oats  at  that  time)  they  were 
worth  to  me  103/. 

Each  working  horse  in  my  employ  is  allowed  8 lb. 
of  oats  per  day.  One  half  was  taken  away,  and  sup- 
plied by  an  equal  weight  of  carrots,  and  this  was  con- 
tinued while  they  lasted.  The  general  opinion  was, 
that  the  horses  improved  in  their  condition  upon  this 
food, 
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In  1805,  I had  three  acres  and  three  roods,  of  a 
similar  soil,  sown  with  carrots,  which  had  previous!): 
borne  a crop  of  oats.  The  first  part  of  the  season, 
was  uncommonly  cold,  and  afterw’ards  unusually  wet, 
which  checked  the  growth  of  the  tops,  so  that  the) 
never  got  to  any  size,  and  were  eaten  off  by  sheep. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
save  expense,  I made  a trial  of  the  plough,  to  take 
off  the  earth  from  the  carrots,  and  then  setting  in  and 
turning  them  up. 

The  injury  was  trifling,  and  the  expense  not  a tenth 
part  what  it  had  been.  There  were  1 08  carts  of  80 
stone  each,  or  2246  stone  per  acre,  which  at  6d.  per 
stone  would  amount  to  607.  and  upwards  per  acre. 
I have  made  use  of  them  as  in  the  preceding  year,  with 
the  most  complete  success,  and  saved  60  bushels  of 
oats  per  week,  and  shall  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer. 

In  the  first  trial,  an  acre  of  carrots  was  equal  in  fooc? 
to  23  of  oats,  allowing  60  Winchester  bushels  of  oatsr 
per  acre,  and  at  three  stone  the  bushel.  On  taking 
up  the  carrots,  a small  piece  was  cut  from  the  top  of 
each,  to  prevent  it  from  vegetating,  '^nd  these  were 
immediately  used.  The  remainder  were  piled  in  rows' 
two  feet  thick,  and  five  feet  high,  leaving  a space  be- 
tween each  row  for  a free  circulation  of  air. 

I do  not  doubt  but  that  they  w^ould  keep  in  this  way 
for  a length  of  time.  I have  always  made  immediate 
use  of  them,  as  old  oats  are  more  valuable  than  new, 
and  moreover,  th^  saving  of  oats  is  in  itself  a matter  of 
much  importance. 
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' The  success  of  these  trials  has  determined  me  to  ex- 
tend the  cultivation  of  carrots,  and'  I have  prepared 
ten  acres  for  the  ensuing  season. 

Mr.  Young  recommends  carrots  as  a substitute  for 
hay  : when  the  expense  of  procuring  them  is  small, 
this  may  answer ; but  when  the  ground  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  them  at  a considerable  expense,  cheaper  sub- 
stitutes may  be  found.  The  carrots  are  a costly  arti- 
cle of  culture ; the  giving  of  them  in  part  instead  of 
oats,  will  well  answer.*  The  expense  of  each  acre  in 
sowing,  cleaning,  and  housing,  will  not  be  short 
of  15/. 

Whatever  system  can  multiply  the  produce  of  one 
acre  into  that  of  two  or  more,  is,  I conceive,  an  ob- 
ject to  a country  where  the  consumption  of  the  first 
necessary  of  life  exceeds  what  is  at  present  produced 
within  the  empire.  In  this  point  of  view  I flatter  my-^ 
self  that  the  present  paper  may  not  be  thought  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  the  Society. 


We,  Isaac  Kendal,  Bailiff,  and  Thomas  Moore^ 
Groom,  to  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  do  certify,  that  Mr. 
Cur  wen’s  working-horses  had  4 lb.  of  carrots  given 
them  in  the  room  of  so  much  oats,  from  October, 
1 805,  to  January,  1 806,  being  three  months : that 
without  the  use  of  carrots  Mr.  Curwen  allowed  his 
working-horses  from  8 lb.  to  12  lb.  of  oats  per  day, 
according  to  the  size  and  work  of  the  horses : that  the 
carrots  answered  every  purpose,  and  that  the  horses 
were  never  in  better  condition  than  at  the  time  they 
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were  in  use ; and  we  believe  that  they  would  not  have 
been  better,  nor  fitter  for  work,  with  the  whole  al- 
lowance of  oats : that  the  crops  of  carrots  have  been 
extremely  good  by  Mr.  Gurwen*s  mode  of  manage- 
ment. The  saving  of  oats  v/as  58  Winchester  bushels 
per  week  by  the  use  of  carrots  upon  the  food  of  16 
horses. 

JVorklnglon,  May  10,  1606. 


Prom  subsequent  trials  I have  found  it  advisable  to’ 
leave  the  top  uncut,  and  to  pack  the  carrots 'with  the 
tops  outward,  leaving  room  for  the  air  to  pass  between 
each  row.  The  top  vegetates,  but  does  little  injury  ; 
and  carrots  so  treated  will  keep  very  long.  I have 
found  the  same  method  to  answer  with  turnips. 

The  last  year’s  crop  was  highly  productive : the 
tops  produced  upwards  of  four  tons,  and  sixteen  acres 
would  average  about  2000  stone  per  acre  : they  kept 
extremely  well  till  the  middle  of  March,  and  were  a 
prodigious  saving  at  the  high  prices  at  which  oats  have 
been  at. 


Marc/i  28,  I6O9. 


IMPROVEMENT' 


IN  THE 

CULTURE  OF  VEGETABLES. 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts^  Manufactures-, 
and  Commerce,  Adelphi,  London,  1808. 


The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  was  this  Session 
voted  to  John  Christian  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  of 
Workington-Hall,  Cumberland,  for  his  Improvements 
in  the  Culture  of  Vegetables.  T’he  following  Com-? 
munications  were  received  from  him. 

Sir, 

I am  fearful  you  should  suppose  that  I am  become 
indolent,  and  that  the  favours  so  liberally  bestowed  on 
me  by  the  Society,  had  ceased  to  operate  as  a stimu- 
lus to  the  further  exertions  of  my  humble  endeavours 
to  assist  those  objects  which,  by  the  fostering  hand  of 
the  Society,  have  been  so  essentially  promoted.  You 
will  excuse  me  for  wishing  to  assure  vou  that  I am 
not  idle,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  objects  which 
at  present  employ  me  are,  1 conceive,  of  great  im- 
portance to  agriculture. 

The  first  is  by  experiments  to  ascertain  the  best 
and  most  productive  mode  of  applying  manure.  The 
second  is  to  determine  whether  the  distances  between 
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the  stitches  in  drill  husbandry  may  not  be  greatly 
enlarged,  without  any  diminution  of  crop. 

I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  where  the 
ground  is  laid  dry,  that  manure  can  scarcely  be  de- 
posited too  deep ; by  so  doing  the  evaporation  is 
retarded,,  and  consequently  the  manure  continues  for 
a greater  length  of  time  to  furnish  nourishment  to 
the  crop. 

The  increase  .of  the  distances  between  the  stitches, 
permits  the  power  of  continuing  the  operations  of. 
turning  up  the  soil  to  a more  extended  period,  which 
not  only  improves  the  tilths  but  furnishes  a greater 
degree  of  nioisture  by  exhalation,  than  can  be  yielded 
from  ground  in  that  state  of  hardness  it  soon  requires 
when  undisturbed  in  summer.  This  evaporation  is 
prodigious,  though  not  perceptible  to  the  eye : it  is, 
however,  fully  demonstrated  by  a very  ingenious  ex- 
periment of  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF ; and  I am  anxi- 
ously expected  to  form  such  conclusions  from  trials 
I am  engaged  in  respecting  its  effects  on  vegetation^ 
as  may  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

My  former  objects  of  feeding  cattle  with  potatoes, 
supplying  milk  to  the  poor,  &c.  are  pursued  with 
increased  success.  The  iise  of  potatoes  as  a food 
for  horses  and  cattle  increases  daily, 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

J.  C.  CURWEN^ 


Ihl'dson's  Hotel, 


J.ondon,' April  2\st,  I8O7. 

To  Charles  Taylor,  M.  D.  Sec. 


Dear 
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Dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I have  tlie  honor  of  • 
again  submitting  the  result  of  my  farming  operations 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Deeply 
impressed  with  a sense  of  the  many  favors  conferred 
upon  me  by  them,  I have  found  myself  impelled, 
both  by  gratitude  and  inclination,  to  proceed  with  re- 
doubled exertion,  as  the  best  return  in  my  power. 

The  liberal  patronage  and  encouragement  bestowed 
on  agriculture  by  the  Society,  has  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  awaken  the  country  to  a just  estimation  of 
its  importance,  as  the  basis  of  individual  happiness 
and  national  prosperity ; and  at  this  moment  the  em- 
pire owes  its  preservation  and  security  to  it. 

I submit  with  great  deference  the  result  of  my  re- 
cent operations,  I am  disposed  to  flt^tter  myself  that 
they  may  lead  to  important  consequences  and  disco- 
veries, highly  beneficial  to  agriculture.  The  expe- 
riments I have  made  tend  to  establish  the  double 
advantage  of  well  cleaning  and  working  the  ground. 
First,  as  it.  frees  the  land  from  weeds  ; and  secondly, 
as  it  conduces  to  the  growth  of  the  crop.  It  affords 
likewise  a very  strong  demonstration  in  favour  of 
using  manure  in  its  freshest  state,  by  which  not  only 
the  great  usual  expense  of  making  dunghills  will  be 
saved,  but  the  manure  made  to  extend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a third  more  land. 

Most  of  the  farm  I occupy  was  In  that  state  of 
foulness  as  to  require,  according  to  general  practice 
and  opinion,  a succession  of  fallows  to  clean  it.  Be- 
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jng  unwilling  to  adopt  a system  which  is  attended  with 
such  loss,  I determined  to  attempt  to  clean  a part  of 
it  by  green  crops,  and  for  such  purpose  to  allow  a 
much  greater  distance  between  the  stitches  than  had 
ever  been  in  practice.  My  first  experiment  on  this 
plan  was  made  on  a crop  of  cabbages ; they  were 
planted  in  a quincunx  form,  allowing  four  feet  and  a 
half  between  each  plant,  in  order  to  allow  room  for 
the  plough  to  work  in  all  directions.  I adopted  this 
plan  of  field  husbandry,  as  affording  the  greatest 
facility  in  cleaning  the  crop,  though  1 believe  it 
never  was  before  practised.  Two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  plants  were  set  per  acre  (eight 
thousand  is  not  unusual  in  the  common  method,)  and 
,cach  plant  had,  by  computation,  an  allowance  of  a 
stone  of  manure,  or  less  than  fourteen  tons  per  acre ; 

f • 

though  the  common  quantity  is  generally  from  thirty 

to  forty  tons  per  acre.  The  manure  was  deposited  as 
* \ 

deep  as  the  plough  could  penetrate,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  the  plant  set  directly  above  it. 

The  plough  and  harrow  constructed  to  work  betwixt 
the  rows,  were  constantly  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  ground  was  as  completely  freed  from 
weeds  as  it  could  have  been  by  a naked  fallow.  The 
very  surprising  weight  of  my  crop,  which  in  October 
was  thirty-five  tons  and  a half  per  acie,  and  many  of 
the  cabbages  fifty-five  pounds  each,  w^ere  matters  of 
surprise  to  all  who  saw  them,  as  well  as  to  me,  and 
1 could  assign  no  satisfactory  reason  for  the  fact.  The 
quality  of  the  land  was  veiy  indifferent,  being  a poor 
cold  clay, — the  manure  was  very  deficient  of  the  usual 

quantity,— 
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juantity,  —the  plants  when  set  by  no  means  good, — 
in  short  there  was  nothing  to  justify  the  expectation  of 
even  a tolerable  crop.  I did  not  find  any  tning  in  the 
accounts  from  cultivators  of  cabbages  to  afford  me 
a solution  of  my  difficulties,  or  any  clue  to  explain 
it.  By  mere  accident  I met  with  the  Bishop  of 
Landaff^s  experiment  ascertaining  the  great  evapora- 
tion from  the  earth,  as  related  in  his  admirable  Trea- 
tise on  Chymistry ; singular  as  it  may  appear,  this 
very  interesting  experiment  had  remained  for  thirty 
years  without  any  practical  inferences  being  drawn 
from  it  applicable  to  agriculture.  It  appeared  to  me 
highly  probable,  that  the  rapid  advance  in  growth 
made  after  the  hoeing  of  drilled  grain,  was  attribut- 
able to  the  absorption  of  th«  evaporation  produced 
"from  the  earth,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  growth  of 
my  cabbage's.  With  great  impatience  and  anxiety, 
as  I had  the  honour  to  inform  you  last  year,  I looked 
forward  to  the  ensuing  season  to  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  my  experiment.  I had  long 
been  a strenuous  advocate  for  deep  burying  of  manure, 
‘though  my  sentiments  rested  chiefly  on  opinion  ; this 
appeared  to  open  a field  for  incontestable  proofs  of  its 
advantage.  My  cabbages  were  last  year  planted  on 
'the  same  plaii  as  the  former  year.  Fortunately  I 
extended  the  'same  principle  to  my  potatoes,  which  I 
was  obliged  to  set  on  wet  strong  ground,  from  want 
of  a choice  of  land,'  My  annual  quantity  of  potatoe 
ground  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  acres.  They  were  set 
in  beds  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  leaving 
‘four  feet  and  a half  between  each  bed  lengthways, 
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and  three  feet  endways.  On  each  acre  there  were 
2230  beds,  and  6150  sets,  or  five  to  each  bed,  viz. 
one  at  each  corner,  and  one  in  the  middle.  The  sets 
of  potatoes,  when  planted  according  to  the  usual  most 
approved  practice,  in  three  feet  stitches,  and  nine 
inches  apart,  amount  to  about  twenty  thousand.  In 
the  present,  and  indeed  in  all  seasons  when  potatoes 
are  scarce,  the  saving  in  planting  is  a considerable 
object.  A great  advantage  also  arises  in  being  able 
to  keep  the  potatoes  and  manure  from  wet.  In  the 
late  uncommonly  wet  season  I sustained  little  or  no 
loss  in  my  mode,  which  was  not  the  case  in  many  of 
the  driest  grounds.  This  plan  unites  hand  hoeing  with 
horse  culture,  and  will  be  found  serviceable  in  wet  soils. 

The  lateness  of  planting,  together  with  the  prema- 
ture frosts,  prevented  my  forming  a fair  judgment  as 
to  the  quantity  per  acre  which  might  be  obtained  by 
this  method.  My  view  in  fixing  upon  this  plan  was, 
to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  evaporation, 
by  being  able  to  continue  my  operations  for  a longer 
period.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  in  common  seasons, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  distance,  the  whole 
ground  would  be  covered. 

My  experiments  on  cabbages  this  season  commenced 
•by  planting  them  early  in  April.  From  the  rain 
which  fell  subsequently,  and  continued  till  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  succeeded  by  severe  east  winds,  the 
earth  became  so  hard  and  baked,  that  the  plants  had 

i S.  * 

made  very  little  progress. 

In  the  first  week  in  June  the  ploughs  were  set  to 
work : as  they  started,  Mr.  Ponsonby,‘  of  Hail  Hall, 

' was 
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was  present,  and  saw  the  [crop  ; it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  ground  was  first  broken,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  week  it  was  brought  into  fine  tilth.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  whole  week  had  been  dry,  with  a strong  sun 
and  severe  east  wind,  yet  such  was  the  progress  in 
growth  of  the  cabbage,  that  when  seen  again  by  that 
gentleman  on  the  Saturday,  he  could  scarce  be  per- 
suaded they  were  the  same  plants. 

During  these  operations  I had  been  making  constant 
experiments  with  glasses,  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  evaporation  from  the  land, 
which  I found  to  amount,  on  the  fresh  ploughed 
ground,  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  hour 
on  the  surface  of  a statute  acre,  whilst  on  the  ground 
unbroken,  though  the  glass  stood  repeatedly  for  two 
hours  at  a time,  there  was  not  the  least  cloud  upon  it, 
which  proved  that  no  moisture  then  arose  from  the 
earth. 

The  evaporation  from  the  ploughed  land  was  found 
to  decrease  rapidly  after  the  first  and  second  day,  and 
ceased  after  five  or  six  days,  depending  on  the  wind 
and  sun.  These  experiments  w’^ere  carried  on  for 
many  months.  After  July  the  evaporation  decreased, 
which  proves  that  though  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
be  equal,  the  air  is  not  so  dense.  The  evaporation, 
after  the  most  abundant  rains,  was  not  advanced  be- 
yond what  the  earth  afforded  on  being  fresh  turned 
up.  The  rapid  growth  of 'my  potatoes  corresponded 
perfectly  with  the  previous  experiments ; and  their 
growth  in  dry  weather  visibly  exceeded  that  of  other 
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crops  where  the  earth  was  not  stirred.  The  component 
parts  of  the  matter  evaporated  remain  yet  to  be  as- 
certained ; the  beneficial  effects  arising  from  it  to 
vegetation  cannot  be  doubted  or  denied,  but  whether 
they  proceed  from  one  or  more  causes,  is  a question 
of  much  curiosity  and  importance'. 

May  not  a similar  process  here  take  place,  as  when 
water  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  irrigation  ? 
Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  some  natural  operation  to 
take  place  in  the  earth,  which  may  decompose  the 
oxygen  contained  in  air  from  the  hydrogen,  during 
the  absence  of  the  sun,  which  on  the  sun’s  re-ap- 
pearance may  be  again  given  out  in  a state  highly 
propitious  to  vegetation  ? Oxygen  is  found  to  contain 
carbon  ; and  may  not  the  growing  plants  imbibe  it 
from  the  air,  and  may  we  not  thereby  account  for  its 
forming  a constituent  part  of  all  vegetables  ? 

The  investigation  of  these  objects  presents  a wide 
field  for  inquiry,  and  may  lead  to  very  important 
discoveries.  From  more  or  less  oxygen  contained  in 
the  earth,  may  not  its  proportions  account  for  the  fer- 
tility  of  one  soil  above  another  ? May  not  the  advan- 
tages supposed  to  be  derived  from  loosening  the  soil, 
proceed  from  its  being  thus  rendered  in  a fit  state  to 
imbibe  the  air  ? Fallows  soon  become  so  hard  upon 
the  surface,  as  neither  to  be  capable  of  absorption  or 
evaporation.  One  very  important  result  is  placed 
before  the  eyes,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  prac- 
tical agriculturist  to  ascertain,  namely,  that  the  eva- 
poration from  dung  is  five  times  as  much  as  from 
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earth,  and  is  equal  on  the  surface  of  'an  acre  to  5(X)0 
pounds  per  hour.  By  making  use  of  dung  in  its 
freshest  state,  the  farmer  may  extend  his  cropping  to 
one-third  more  land  with  the  same  quantity  of  manure. 
It  is  with  regret  that  I have  viewed  in  many  parts,  of 
the  kingdom  the  quantity  of  manure  which  is  exposed 
on  the  surface,  and  tends  to  no  good.  I am  strongly 
of  opinion^  that  in  all  light  soils,  if  the  manure  was 
buried  in  trenches  as  I propose,  and  the  turnips  sowed 
above  it,  that  more  abundant  crops  would  be  pro- 
cured. By  cleaning  with  the  plough,  great  advantage 
would  be  derived  to  the  crop,  from  the  evaporation 
yielded  by  the  earth.  Hot  manure  might  also  be 
used.  By  fermentation  dung  is  reduced  to  one  half 
its  bulk,  and  its  quality  reduced  in  a much  greater 
proportion.  The  manure  now  commonly  taken  for 
one  acre  of  broad  cast,  would,  if  deposited  whilst  hot 
in  drills,  answer  for  four  acres,  and  the  crop  pro- 
duced be  much  more. 

If  the  Society  of  Arts  extend  their  sanction  and  pa- 
tronage to  my  exertions,  I shall  feel  bound  to  proceed, 
and  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  experiments  to  a regu- 
lar system.  -The  glasses  I used  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  evaporation  were  of  a bell  form,  and 
placed  with  the  open  part  upon  the  earth ; a quantity 
of  tow  was  first  weighed,  ready  to  wipe  oft'  the  moist- 
ure collected  from  evaporation  within  the  glass,  which 
tow  was  then  again  weighed  as  exactly  as  I could  after 
the  glass  had  stood  for  a given  time,  and  been  wiped 
dry  with  the  tow  ; and  from  knowing  the  contents  of 
the  glass  I made  my  calculations.  Mr.  Robert  Wood, 

. T 2 watch- 
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watch-maker,  of  Workington,  attended  to  the  expe- 
riments made  with  the  glasses, 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  C.  CURWEN, 

Worhingtort'Hall,  Jan.  9,  1608. 

To  C.  Taylok,  M.D.  Sec. 


Dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction'  that  I learnt 
yesterday  from  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  he  has  adopted  my 
ideas  of  the  great  importance  of  evaporation,  and  that 
he  has  actually  ordered  Mr.  Blunt,  optician,  of  Corn- 
hill,  to  construct  him  an  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  evaporation,  which  instrument  I shall  request  Mr, 
Blunt  to  show  to  the  Society.  Mr.  Young  intends  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  to  make  a variety  of  experi- 
ments on  the  quantity  of  evaporation  produced  from 
different  soils,  agreeing  with  me,  that  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  it,  influences  most  materially  the  luxu- 
riance or  growth  of  the  crop. 

In  all ‘the  valuable  tracts  which  Mr.  Young  has 
given  to  the  world,  he  has  never  adverted  to  this,  and 
the  first  knowledge  of  it  as  a principle  for  promoting 
the  growth  of  crops  was  obtained  from  my  account 
of  the  S choose  Farm,  in  the  report  of  the  Working- 
ton  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  is  a member. 

Being 
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Being  unable  to  account  for  the  surprising  weight 
of  my  first  crop  of  cabbages,  with  only  one-third  of 
the  manure  usually  given,  I was  led  to  make  the  ex- 
periments I have  laid  before  the  Society  ; and  I believe 
I am  not  only  the  first  person  in  Lancashire,  but  even 
in  Great  Britain,  who  ever  thought  of  ploughing  the 
ground  upon  the  principle  I have  executed,  for  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  crops.  I flatter  myself  that 
my  experiments  on  the  economical  application  of  ma- 
nure, will  lead  in  a high  degree  to  facilitate  a more 
extended  cultivation^  and  obviate  the  objections  which 
have  been  started  by  some  persons  against  the  inclosure 
of  waste  [lands,  from  their  supposition  that  manure 
could  not  be  furnished  for  more  than  the  land  at  pre- 
sent cultivated. 

1 remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  C.  CURWEN. 

IlletiorCs  Hotel,  Vere-street, 

April  Bth,  1 80S. 

To  C.  Taylor,  M.D.  Sec. 


CERTIFICATES. 

A Certificate  from  Miles  Ponsonby,  Esq.  of  Hail 
Hall,  testified  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Curwen’s  stater 
ment  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  his  cabbages  in 
the  month  of  June,  1807  ; that  he  perfectly  recollects 
viewing  them  on  the  Monday,  and  again  on  Saturday 
in  the  same  week  5 that  the  improvement  in  the  ap- 

T 2 pearance 
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p^arance  of  the  plants  was  so  great,  that  he  imagined 
the  land  had  been  replanted,  till  Mr.  Curwen  ex- 
plained the  cause  which  had  produced  so  great  a 
change. 

That  he  considers  Mr.  Curwen^s  plan  of  managing 
his  potatoes  and  cabbages  as  very  good  garden  hus- 
bandry, and  the  best  calculated  for  keeping  the  land 
clean,  improving  the  plant,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
riching the  ground,  of  any  that  he  had  observed ; 
and  though  the  mode  is  entirely  new  there,  he  has  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  found  beneficial,  and  that  it  will 
in  a few  years  be  much  attended  to. 


A Certificate  from  Mr.-D.  Campbell,  Secretary  to 
the  Kendal  Agricultural  Society,  stated,  that  he  had 
attended  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  most  parts  of 
Lancashire,  and  could  speak  with  the  greatest  precision 
respecting  it  in  that  part  of  the  county,  which  is  north 
of  Lancaster. 

That  whether  they  were  planted  in  the  lazybed  way, 
by  the  dibble,  or  with  the  plough,  they  were  always 
set  in  7'oivs  from  one  end  of  a fields  or  piece  of  ground, 
to  the  other  end  or  side,  with  narrower  or  wdder  inter- 
vals, as  the  cultivator  might  deem  best  suited  to  the 
kind  of  potatoe  he  w^as  raising.  That  he  never  before 
saw  or  heard  of  their  being  cultivated  In  beds,  in  the 
manner  practised  and  described  by  Mr.  Curwen  ; and 
that  being  more  particularly  desirous  to  ascertain 
whether  any  such  method  was  pursued  in  the  great 
potatoe  district  which  lies  south-west  from  Lancaster, 
1 ‘ including 
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including  Pilling,  the  Felde,  RulFord,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Preston,  he  applied  to  George  Clayton, 
Esq.  of  Lostock  Hall,  and  Robert  Hesketh,  Esq.  of 
Warrington  Hall,  gentlemen  upon  whose  accuracy 
the  utmost  dependence  may  be  placed,  and  who  in- 
formed him,  that  neither  from  their  own  knowledge, 
nor  from  inquiries  they  have  made,  can  they  learn  that 
the  method  of  cultivating  potatoes  alluded  to,  has 
been  seen  or  heard  of  in  a tract  of  country,  where 
more  are  raised  for  the  market  than  in  any  other  of  the 
same  extent,  perhaps,  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Campbell  further  stated,  that  Mr.  Curw'en’s 
cabbages  were  planted  at  a much  greater  distance  than 
any  he  had  ever  before  seen,  and  their  size  far  ex- 
ceeded, as  a general  crop,  any  that  had  fallen  under 
his  observation  ; that  the  ground  was  perfectly  clear 
from  weeds,  and  from  having  been  frequently  turned 
over  by  the  plough  in  the  intervals,  the  mould  ap- 
peared to  be  in  fine  order  for  a subsequent  crop,  and 
he  conceived  that  in  the  two  essential  points  of  free* 
dom  from  weeds,  and  of  the  land  being  in  a fine  tilths 
no  garden  could  exceed  iu 


Other  Certificates  respecting  the  novelty  of  the  me- 
thod of  planting  potatoes,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Cur- 
wen,  were  received  from  the  following  gentlemen : 

William  Knott,  Summerhill. 

Mr.  Sunderland,  Ulverston. 

J.  Penny  Marshall,  Bolton  Oak. 

T 4 Further 
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Further  Certificates,  stating  the  method  to  be  new, 
as  practised  by  Mr.  Curwen,  for  planting  both  pota- 
toes and  cabbages,  were  received  from  the  following 
gentlemen  : 

Walter  Gardner,  Crooks. 

William  Harrison,  Ulverston. 

A.  Benson,  Reading. 

Henry  Richmond  Gale,  Bardsee  Hall. 

Jos.  Penny,  Budgefield. 

Edward  Barrow,  Allithwaite  Lodge. 

Charles  Gibson,  President  of  the  Lancaster 
Agricultural  Society. 

Rev.  J.  Barns,  Pennybridge. 

Rev.  E.  Ellerton,  Colton. 

Jos.  Yorker,  Ulverston. 

Michael  Knott,  Thurston ville. 

Rev.  Joseph  Brooks,  Ulverston. 

Thomas  Machell,  Aynsome. 

Also  from  the  following  Farmers,  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster : 

Thomas  Tart. 

William  Armstead. 

William  Staller. 

Anthony  Eidsforth. 

Christopher  Atkinson. 

Robert  Edmondson. 


Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Curwen  having  informed  me,  that  a question 
would  probably  arise  in  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  re- 
lative 
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lative  to  the  degree  of  exhalation  of  water  from  the 
earth,  and  it  appearing  to  me  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  various  matters'  in  agriculture,  I think  you 
will  not  be  displeased  at  my  mentioning  a few  circum- 
stances, to  prove  that  the  object  much  deserves  atten- 
tion. I conceive  that  it  bears  upon  the  point  of  show- 
ing the  great  depth  to  which  dung  may  be  ploughed 
with  safety ; for  when  w^e  find,  as  1 have  done,  that 
from  tw'o  to  three  thousand  gallons  of  moisture  are 
exhaled  in  a day  from  an  acre  of  land,  and  that  the 
quantity  varies  greatly  according  to  the  state  of  tillage, 
it  should  appear  that  such  a vertical  stream  of  vapour 
must  remove  all  apprehensions  of  burying  dung.  I 
also  think  it  goes  to  the  point  of  hoeing  and  horse- hoe- 
ing such  plants  as  demand  much  moisture.  I have 
.found  that  the  dung  in  a farm-yard,  laid  three  feet 
deep  and  hard  trodden  by  cattle  all  the  winter,  has 
exhaled  in  the  proportion  of  above  four  thousand  gal- 
lons per  acre  in  ten  hours;  from  hence  a practical  con- 
clusion may  be  surely  drawn.  I could  much  extend 
these  observations,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  convince 
so  enlightened  a mind  as  your’s,  of  the  propriety  of  a 
very  extensive  pursuit  of  this  inquiry. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  much  regard,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  very  humble  Servant, 

Arthur  Young. 

Board  of  Agriculture,  May  6th,  1808. 

To  C,  Taylor,  M.D.  Sec. 
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ON  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES*. 


J HAVE  great  satisfaction  in  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Boards  in  transmitting  them  the  rules  of 
the  Miners*  Society  of  Workington,  and  also  the 
amount  of  the  poor-rates.  Harrington  is  a separate 
parish.  The  account  of  another  work  I have  not 
received ; they  are  all  however  subject  to  the  same 
regulations. 

That  1 have  not  made  the  progress  in  this  insti- 
tution which  might  have  been  expected  and  hoped 
for,  must  be  attributed  to  the  prejudices  I had  to 
combat  in  an  undertaking  entirely  new : and  latterly, 
to  the  hardships  of  the  times>:  I look  forward  with 
confidence,  from  the  present  prospect  of  things,  to 
induce  the  people  to  extend  their  contributions,  and 
to  make  comfortable  provision  for  age  and  misfor- 
tunes. I must  premise,  that  the  miners  are  a fluctu- 
ating body,  and  do  not  look  much  beyond  the  pre- 
sent moment  j their  weekly  earnings  are  from  J 8^.  to 
25s.  A discretional  power,  in  extreme  cases,  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  committee,  and  though  not  sanctioned 
by  rules,  has  always  been  approved.  -I  last  year  pro- 
posed a benefit  society  for  cloaths,  to  be  divided  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  subscribing  a third  as  my  share. 

* Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  voi.  IV. 

I hope 
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I hope  this  may  succeed  : it  is  provided  that  the  mo- 
ney can  only  be  applied  for  cloaths.  The  subsciip- 
tion  *Zd.  per  week. 

The  town  oi  Workington  consists  of  nearly  8000 
souls;  150  sail  of  vessels  belong  to  ihe  port;  and 
if  the  expense  of  militia  men,  their  families,  and  a 
hundred  per  annum,  (payable  for  eighteen  years  for 
a poor-house)  be  deducted,  the  burthens  of  the  poor 
will  be  found  light.  I do  not  know  of  any  instance 
in  which  my  miners  have  cost  the  parish  a shilling, 
except  in  cases  of  death  ; to  make  provision  for  their 
families  exceeds  the  present  means  of  my  society. 

- To  encourage  the  people  to  provide  the  means  of 
support  for  themselves,  in  cases  of  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune is  highly  desirable,  both  as  to  the  effects  it 
produces  in  making  them  more  respectable  members 
of  society,  as  well  as  exempting  parishes  from  enor- 
mous burthens ; I have  always  wished  to  promote 
societies,  and  to  enable  them  to  grant  every  reasonable 
assistance,  which  I do  not  think  could  be  had  from 
their  own  individual  contributions  ; and  to  place  the 
conduct  and  management  of  this  in  some  measure 
under  their  own  control.  It  is  considered  as  disho- 
nourable to  require  assistance  from  a fund  belonging 
to  their  associates  and  friends,  unless  the  necessity  be 
real ; to  avoid  being  chargeable  to  a parish  creates 
but  little  exertion,  I fear,  at  present. 

Were  a general  contribution  required  from  every 
person,  together  with  a proportionate  part  from  the 
parish,  and  any  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay 
to  have  no  relief  but  in  the  poor-house,  I am  sanguine 

enough 
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enough  to  believe  very  few  would  subject  themselves 
to  what  is  considered  as  disgraceful. 

I offer  what  I have  done  with  great  diffidence,  sen- 
sible it  is  very  imperfect,  but  desirous  of  showing  my 
respect  for  the  Board  j and  looking  with  confidence 
that,  through  their  exertions,  the  public  may  hope 
for  much  useful  information,  and  that  it  may  lead  to 
some  legislative  regulations,  beneficial  for  the  labour- 
ing poor,  and  which  may  also  tend  to  lessen  the  enor- 
mous burdens  which  are  at  present  so  oppressive,  and 
which  by  no  means  contribute  to  render  the  lower 
orders  either  happy  or  comfortable. 

The  Workington  Society  was  diiided  into  two 
clubs ; the  Bankland,  and  the  Moorbank  Colliers. 
The  following  is  their  account: 


Alstract  of  the  Receipts  and  Dishursements  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Township  of  Workington,  as  under  : 


Collections. 

Disbursements. 

From  the  1st  Aprils  17.92, 

£• 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

to  1st  April,  1793 

604 

18 

1 

501 

1; 

5 

to  October,  1793 

321 

1 

9 

358 

12 

0 

to  October,  1^94 

G37 

3 

oi 

501 

11 

6 

to  October,  1795 

424 

1 1 

475 

9 

1 

to  October,  1796 

392 

15 

Si 

513 

14 

0 

to  October,  1 7 97 

549 

18 

5i 

509 

8 

to  OcU  ber,  1798 

571 

3 

ef 

560 

5 

to  October,  1 799 

589 

19 

691 

19 

to  October,  1800 

1005 

18 

1 

903 

16 

6 

to  October,  1801 

11.75 

, 1 

8i 

992 

19 

9 

£. 6258 

10 

^.6059 

13 

9i 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  Thompson,  overseer. 

igs 

17 

0 

4:,  6258 

10 

9i 

Abstract 
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Abstract  Accounts  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements j 
for  the  Support  oj  the  Poor  of  the  Township  of 
Workington, 


From  the  I20th  of  Oct.  1801,  to  the  9th  of  Nov.  I80®,  inclusive. 


RECEIPTS. 

5. 

d, 

To  balance  of  last  year’s  accounts 

19s 

16 

6 

To  cash  for  the  assessments 

828 

7 

H 

To  cash  borrowed  from  Wood,  Thompson,  and 

Co.  for  the  use  of  the  Township 

JOO 

0 

0 

To  cash  remaining  due  to  William  Wallace,  late 

overseer  - - 

53 

5 

To  cash  for  paupers’  work,  and  on  account  of  in- 

fant  bastard  children 

49 

8 

1 

To  cash  from  Little  Broughton,  for  house  rent 

and  paupers 

3 

18 

6 

To  cash  on  account  of  militiamen’s  families 

9 

10 

1 

To  cash  from  Harrington,  on  account  of  John  Carr 

4 

6 

0 

To  cash  for  John  Mason’s  Board 

9 

1 1 

6 

To  dit'o  for  Elizabeth  Preston 

2 

2 

0 

£■ 

1258 

5 

5 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

By  the  weekly  disbursements  of  the  house,  re- 
movals, appeals,  cloathing,  &c.  &c. 

By  cash  paid  on  account  of  infant  bastard  chil- 
dren, sick  paupers,  See,  See. 

By  abatements  for  vacant  houses.  See, 

By 


£.  s,  d. 

457  11  iX 

297  6 iix 

22  3 11 
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B)'  cash  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  two  lunatics, 

at  Newcastle,  viz.  William  Winn  and  Walker  £.  s.  d. 
Brown  - - 42  6 6 

By  cash  paid  to  militiamen’s  families  - 4p  I9  9 

By  ditto  paid  J.  C.  Curwen,  for  interest  for  one 


year,  and  part  principle  of  the  sum  expended 


in  building  and  fitting  up  the  house 

J12 

0 

0 

By  ca^  paid  the  overseers,  collectors  of 

govern- 

ment  taxes,  and  keeper  of  the  house 

40 

13 

6 

By  balance  due  the  township 

1 230 

3 

8 

£. 1258 
/ , 

5 

5 

from  the'loth  of  Nov.  IS02,  to  the  8th  of  Nov,  1803,  inclusive. 

RECEIPTS. 

s. 

d. 

To  balance  of  last  year’s  account 

230 

3 

8 

To  cash  for  the  1st  collection  £.  256  2 

lOl-, 

To  ditto  for  the  2d  - 510  14 

111  L 1023 

10 

9 

To  ditto  for  the  3d  - - 256  12 

11  J 

To  ditto  received  for  paupers’  work,  account  of 

- infant  bastard  children,  &c. 

69 

7 

4 

To  poundage  on  assessed  taxes 

12 

7 

6 

To  cash  from  Little  Broughton,  for  house-rent  and 

paupers 

5 

3 

0 

To  cash  on  account  of  milltiaraeu’s  families 

7 

10 

0 

£.  1348 

2 

3 

DISBURSEMENTS.  ^6.  s.  d. 


By  the  weekly  disbut'sements  of  the  house,  as  per 
book  - - - 46l 


8 01 
By 


u 
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By  cash  paid  on  account  of  infant  bastard  children, 
sick  paupers,  &c. 

By  cash  to  Tye  and  Sewell,  market  lookers 
By  cash  paid  Wood  and  Co.  £.  100,  and  interest 

£%  6 • 


£.  s.  d. 
295  5 3 

5 5 0 

106  0 O 


By  cash  paid  to  William  Wallace,  52.  5s.  6^d. 

and  interest  ^.3,  4%y.  5|r/.  - 55  10 

By  cash  paid  J.  C.  Curwen,  for  interest  for  one 
year,  and  part  principle  of  the  sum  expended  in 


building  and  fitting  up  the  house  £.  112,  and 
ground-rent  5^.  - - 1 12  5 

By  cash  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  two  lunatics 

at  Newcastle  - - - 42  13 

By  cash  paid  to  militiamen’s  families  - 35  3 

By  defaulters  in  payments,  per  John  Thompson’s 

account  - - -'41 

By  abatements  for  vacant  houses  - 17  19 

By  charitable  abatements  - - 4 18 

By  cash  paid  John  Fletcher,  for  assisting  former 

overseers  per  agreement  of  the  old  committee  15  0 

By  John  Fletcher’s  salary,  as  overseer,  keeper  of 

the  house,  and  collector  of  the  assessed  taxes  30  O 
By  balance  due  the  Township  - • l62  13 


£.  1346  2 


O 


o 

7 

0 

2 

3 
3 

o 

o 

6 

3 


From  the  gth  of  November,  1S03,  to  the  5th  of  November,  1804,  inclusive  t 
and  continued  till  Easter,  (20th  of  April,)  1805. 


RECEIPTS. 


£.  s,  d. 


To  balance  of  last  year’s  accounts  - - 162  13  8f 

To  cash  for  the  1st  collection  £.50Q  7 

To  cash  for  (he  2d  “ 510  10  j 

To  cash  for  paupers’  work,  and  on  account  of  in- 
fant bastard  children,  up  till  Nov.  5,  1804  89  17  9 

To 
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£.  s.  d. 


To  cash  for  ditto,  up  till  20th  of  April,  1805 

38 

15 

8 

To  poundage  on  assessed  taxes,  1 2.  35.  gd.  and 

£.  12.  l6s.  charged  in  the  above  two  sums 

0 

0 

0 

To  cash  from  Little  Broughton,  for  house-rent  and 

paupers  . 

11 

7 

6 

To  balance  due  to  John  Fletcher,  overseer 

193 

3 

7 

1515 

15 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

£. 

d. 

By  the  weekly  disbursements  of  the  house,  Us  per 

book,  to  the  5th  of  November,  1804 

503 

17 

9 

By  ditto,  ditto,  to  April  20lh,  1805 

230 

0 

5 

By  cash  paid  on  account  of  infant  bastard  children. 

sick  paupers,  &:c.  to  November  5,  1804 

V9 

18 

5 

By  do.  do.  do.  to  April  20,  1 805 

141 

14 

6 

By  do.  paid  to  D.  Mandal  and  B.  Edkin,  market 

lookers  . . - 

8 

8 

0 

By  cash  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  three  lunatics 

at  Newcastle,  to  the  5th  of  November,  1804 

57 

9 

7 

By  do.  do.  do.  to  April  20th,  1805 

38 

1 

8 

By  do.  paid  to  balloted  men,  per  order  of  the  De- 

puty  Lieutenants,  &c. 

79 

10 

0 

By  cash  paid  to  the  drill  sergeants  to  the  W.  V. 

per  order  of  J.  C.  Curwen 

43 

15 

0 

By  cash  paid  to  militiamen’s  families  to  the  5th  of 

November^  ‘1804  - ^ 

57 

10 

8 

By  do.  do.  do.  to  April  20th,  1805 

21 

14 

6 

By  abatements  for  vacant  houses 

11 

4 

5| 

By  charitable  abatements 

2 

10 

6 

By  John  Fjetcher’s  salary,  as  overseer,  collector  of 

the  assessed  taxes,  and  keeper  of  the  house,  one 

year  and  four  months 

40 

0 

0 

House  rent,  &c.  not  paid 

0 

0 

0 

1515 

15 

H 

V 2 


From 
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From  the  2 1st  of  April,  1805,  to  the  2oth  of  April,  1808,  inclusive. 


RECEIPTS. 

To  cash  for  the  1st  collection  =?.  510  11  O 
To  cash  for  the  2d  - 521  17  9 

To  do.  received  for  paupers’  work,  account  of  in- 
fant bastard  children,  &c. 

To  poundage  on  assessed  taxes  - 

To  cash  on  account  of  militiamen’s  families 
To  cash  for  Charles  Sharp’s  board,  52  weeks,  at  4s. 
To  balance  due  John  Fletcher,  overseer 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Sy  balance  of  last  year’s  account 
By  the  weekly  disbursements  of  the  house,  as  per 
book  - 

By  cash  paid  on  account  of  infant  bastard  children, 
sick  paupers,  &c. 

By  cash  paid  to  D.  Mandal  and  B.  Edkin,  mar- 
ket lookers 

By  cash  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  three  lunatics 
at  Newcastle 

By  cash  paid  to  militiamen’s  families 
By  abatements  for  vacant  houses 
By  charitable  abatements 
House  rent,  &c.  not  paid  this  year 
By  John  Fletcher’s  salary,  as  overseer,  keeper  of 
tiic  house,  and  collector  of  Uie  assessed  taxes 


s. 

d. 

1032 

S 

9 

75 

19 

6 

6 

6 

9 

52 

11 

0 

16 

8 

0 

53 

5 

10 

1230 

19 

10 

^e. 

s. 

d. 

1Q3 

3 

7 

492 

14 

2 

383 

19 

1 

8 

8 

0 

66 

19 

4 

49 

4 

7 

4 

0 

7 

2 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1230  19 

10 

From 
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From  April  2lst,  18o6,  to  Easter,  March  28th,  I807. 


RECEIPTS. 

Sm 

To  cash  for  the  assessment 

522 

16 

1 

To  do.  received  for  paupers’  workj  account  of  in- 

fant  bastard  children,  &c.  &c. 

91 

16 

8 

To  cash  on  account  of  militiamen’s  families 

16 

5 

6 

To  do.  from  the  overseer  of  Harrington,  on  account 

of  John  Garr’s  expenses 

5 

16 

8 

To  cash,  poundage  on  assessed  taxes 

6 

13 

6 

To  do.  for  Charles  Sharp’s  board,  36  weeks 

7 

4 

0 

February  20th,  180y.  To  cash,  borrowed  of  Wood 
and  Co.  - - - 

» 

340 

0 

0 

To  balance,  due  John  Fletcher 

18 

6 

9| 

£• 

1008 

19 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

s- 

d. 

By  balance  of  last  year’s  account 

53 

5 

10 

By  the  weekly  disbursements  of  the  house 

422 

2 

By  cash  paid  on  account  of  sick  paupers,  infant 
bastard  children,  &c. 

338 

19 

5 

By  cash  paid  to  militiamen’s  families 

59 

9 

0 

By  do,  paid  to  Mr.  Ben.  Thompson,  as  per  bill 

21 

3 

0 

By  do.  for  the  maintenance  of  three  lunatics,  at 
Newcastle,  viz.  W.  Brown,  W.  Wynn,  and 

John  Carr 

69 

2 

10 

By  cash  paid  the  market-lookers 

8 

8 

0 

By  abatements  for  vacant  houses 

5 

2 

2 

By  charitable  abatements 

1 

6 

8 

By  John  Fletcher’s  salary,  as  overseer,  &c.  &c. 

30 

0 

0 

£ • 

1008 

19 

2X 

Ey  balance,  brought  down  - - 358  6 g 

N.  B.  Three  instalments  due  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq,  on  account  of 
the  poor-house,  112  each, 
u 3 


Fronj 


MlH 
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From  March  aa,  I807,  to  E^ter,  April  16,  1803,  inclusive. 


RECEIPTS. 

s. 

J. 

To  cash  for  the  first  assessment  - 

1058 

12 

2 

To  do.  for  the  second  do. 

522 

16 

4 

To  do.  received  for  paupers’  work,  account  of  in- 
fant bastard  children,-  &c.  ike. 

52 

14 

6 

To  cash  due  from  the  overseer  of  Harrington,  on 
account  of  John  Carr’s  expences  at  Newcastle 

0 

0 

0 

To  cash,  poundage  on  assessed  taxes 

13 

2 

0 

To  do.  received  on  account  of  militiamen’s  families 

11 

14 

0 

To  balance  due  John  Fletcher 

25S 

7 

8 

1917 

6 

8 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

• 

s. 

d. 

By  balance,  due  John  Fletcher 

18 

6 

9i 

By  Cash,  borrowed  of  Wood  and  Co. — repaid  Sep- 
tember 14th  • . - - 

340 

0 

0 

Interest  on  do.  as  per  statement 

9 

4 

9 

November  20th,  1805,  by  ilth  instalment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  house,  paid  J.  C.  Curwen,  due 
October  30,  18Q4  - 

112 

0 

0 

Ground  Rent  - - - 

0 

5 

0 

By  the  weekly  disbursements  of  the  house 

483 

8 

6 

By  cash  paid  on  account  of  sick  paupers,  infant 
bastard  children,  &c.  &c. 

432 

7 

3 

By  expenses  repairing  the  road  leading  to  the  poor- 
house — {^See  the  Resolutions.'] 

9 

11 

0 

October  31,  paid  J.  C.  Curwen,  three  instalments 
on  account  of  the  poor-house,  tifi  this  day 

'336 

0 

0 

By  cash  paid  the  market- lookers 

8 

8 

0 

By  do.  paid  to  militiamen’s  families 

63 

6 

0 

By 
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£. 

s. 

d. 

By  do.  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  three  lunatics 

6l 

18 

6 

By  abatements  for  vacant  houses,  and  au  overcharge 

2 

9 

101 

By  charitable  abatements 

10 

1 

0 

By  John  Fletcher's  salary,  as  overseer,  &c.  &c. 

30 

0 

0 

£•  1 

9*7 

6 

8 

By  balance,  due  John  Fletcher  - £. 

258 

7 

8 

N.  B.  By  act  of  vestry,  holden  December  8,  ] 79 1 , it  was  agreed 
to  pay  8 per  cent,  on  the  principal,  or  sum,  expended  in  building 
the  p'jor-house  (^.  1400)  for  18  years  and  38  weeks. — Fourteen 
instalments  are  paid. 


By  comparing  the  different  years  of  expenditure 
for  the  poor,  there  will  be  found  a very  great  in- 
crease in  the  last  few  years ; the  high  price  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  will  account  for  it  in  part.  But  the 
most  striking  and  deplorable  feature  arises  from  the 
depravity  of  morals  which  is  spreading  mo.st  alarm- 
ingly. A few  years  ago  the  proportion  of  bastards  to 
children  born  in  wedlock  was  one  to  forty-eight  j 
latterly,  I fear,  it  has  been  one  to  under  twenty. 
The  burdens  brought  upon  parishes  is  the  least  part 
of  the  evil.  The  total  neglect  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren threatens  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  outcasts 
of  society.  I am  still  now  firmly  of  opinion  of  the 
benefits  which  would  result  to  the  public,  were  the 
Legislature  to  interfere,  and  take  all  the  male  bastard 
children,  after  seven  years  old,  to  educate  for  the 
army,  navy,  and  dock-yards — considerable  as  the  ex- 

u 4 pense 
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pense  would  be  in  the  first  instance,  yet  this  would 
be  lessened  by  the  great  saving  which  would  be  made 
. in  the  bounties  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the 
recruiting  service.  But  what  would  the  expenditure 
of  any  moderate  sum  be,  in  comparison  to  the  effect 
produced  on  our  national  morals.  To  have  this  de- 
sirable object  carried  into  execution,  I should  be  glad, 
if  by  no  other  means,  to  see  a part  of  the  expense 
born  by  the  parishes ; or  in  exempting  them  from 
this  burden,  to  require  more  care  and  attention  being 
paid  to  the  education  of  female  bastards.  To  the 
credit  of  the  parish  of  Workington,  they  have  agreed 
to  pay  for  teaching  the  children  of  all  the  poor,  over 
and  above  what  is  allowed ; and  in  many  instances, 
where  the  parents  can  maintain  themselves,  but  are 
not  able  to  educate  their  offspring,  the  parish  under- 
takes it ; the  beneficial  effects  of  which  will  be  speedily 
felt.  The  first  symptom  of  decay  of  any  nation  is 
discoverable  in  its  morals.  Apply  this  to  the  present 
situation  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say  we  have  not  much  both  to  regret  an^ 
fear. 


Bank- 
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Bank-Lands  Colliers’  Society,  Workington*. 


Collections. 

Payments. 

s. 

d. 

£ . 

s. 

d. 

From  August  1st,  1796, 

to  31st  Dec.  1797 

72 

19 

4 

26 

5 

2 

to  31st  Dec.  1798 

109  10 

11 

62 

14 

10 

to  31st  Dec.  1799 

65 

1 

6 

62 

2 

5 

to  31st  Dec.  1800 

50 

3 

10 

81 

4 

7 

to  31st  Dec.  1801 

43 

16 

2 

60 

9 

2 

to  31st  Dec.  1802 

35 

7 

0 

48 

5 

6 

to  3 1st  Dec.  1803 

41 

17 

3 

56 

2 

2 

to  3 1st  Dec,  1804 

65 

0 

1 

84 

3 

10 

to  31st  Dec.  1805 

123 

19 

1 

131 

3 

< 

613 

15 

2 

612 

11 

1 

hands  of  Wm.  Tate,  treasurer 

3 

4 

1 

sS. 

615 

15 

2 

Collected  from  the  Society  332  18  1 

Contributed  by  Mr.  Curwen  232  17  I 

’ 6l5  15  2 


* This  Colliery  is  no  longer  worked. 


Moorbank’s 
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Moorbank’s  and  Chapelbank  Colliers’  Society. 


Collections.  Payments. 


s. 

d. 

£ 

J. 

1792 

92 

3 

3 

87 

19 

8 

1793 

87 

18 

0 

186 

0 

4 

mi 

CD 

13 

0 

79 

3 

8 

1795 

117 

19 

6 

122 

12 

8 

1726 

121 

13 

6 

111 

9 

2 

1797 

152 

1 

4 

141 

19 

8 

1798 

243 

15 

10 

243 

5 

9 

1799 

247 

5 

0 

235 

14 

9 

ISOO 

256 

5 

6 

286 

12 

9 

1801  . 

261 

9 

3 

331 

13 

10 

1802 

261 

4 

0 

320 

1 

10 

1808  ■ 

257 

2 

10 

477 

4 

1 

1804 

420 

11 

6 

515 

•2 

7 

1805 

415 

5 

3 

615 

10 

8 

1806 

445 

19 

2 

5i7 

>9 

10 

1807 

440 

8 

1 

507 

7 

8 

1808 

420  17 

42 

479 

13 

6 

4323  12  4259  12  5 

Deficiency  made  up  by  Mr. 

Curwen 956  0 4| 

s.  ct. 

Contributed  by  the  Colliers 3325  17  0^ 

J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  3 -tenths  proportion 

per  rules  997  J 5 O 

Ditto  further  to  make  up  deficiency  . . 93(5  0 4^ 

j€-  5259  12  5 


Harrington 
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Harrington  Colliers’  Society. 


Collections. 

Disbursements, 

Year 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

1793  From  Oct.  30,  to  I6  Jan,  1804 

38 

5 

3 

6 

0 

0 

1794 

to  Dec.  24  th 

62 

14 

6 

45 

6 

7 

1795 

to  Dec.  3d 

17 

0 

79 

8 

0 

1797 

to  July  1st 

99 

18 

5 

72 

17 

5 

1798 

to  June  1st 

61 

5 

1 

71 

4 

4 

1799 

to  June  20th 

53 

7 

3 

63 

7 

0 

1800 

to  June  29th 

56 

12 

4 

56 

6 

11 

1601 

to  June  30th 

63 

19 

11 

101 

15 

2 

1802 

to  June  26th 

71 

15 

4 

74 

1 1 

9 

1803 

to  June  20th 

72 

19 

10 

92 

16 

9 

1804 

to  June  9th 

103 

17 

11 

78 

16 

7 

1805 

to  June  14th 

78 

0 

8 

57 

5 

10 

l&OQ 

to  June  30th 

63 

3 

J 

109 

18 

10 

1807 

to  July  4th 

55 

17 

7 

53 

9 

5 

i8oa 

124 

12 

2 

62 

9 

2 

Balance  in 

the  hands  of  the  treasurer 

- 

- 

62 

3 

0 

1098 

6 4 

1098 

6 

4 

Collected  from  the  members  - 873  6 4 

Contributed  by  J.  Q.  C^rwen,  Esq.  225  0 0 

1098  6 4 


RULES 
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RULES 

FOR  THE  REGULATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

OF 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  COAL-MINERS, 

Employed  in  the  Works  of  J,  C.  CURWEN,  Esq.  of  Workington>  in  the 

County  of  Cumberland. 


INTRODUCTION. 

“ The  COLLIERS’  Society  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1793.  The  first  and  principal  object  it  had  in  view  was  to 
make  provision  for  unfortunate  sufferers  from  accidents 
which  occasionally  happen  in  the  Works,  and  which  no 
skill  or  attention  can  at  all  times  prevent.  It  proposed  also 
relief  against  the  common  infirmities  incident  to  human 
nature. 

The  establishment  of  this  Society  was  not,  on  its 
commencement,  agreeable  to  many.  The  founders  of  it 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  intentions  fully  an- 
swered. It  has  proved  itself  burdensome  to  none,  and  a 
blessing  and  consolation  to  numbers. 

Under  this  impression,  the  Proprietor,  warmly  at- 
tached to  your  interest,  assnres  you  of  his  zealous  co-oper- 
ation and  ardent  desire  to  promote  and  contribute  to  any 
further  augmentation  which  may  afford  more  ample  con- 
solation to  misfortune,  and  brighten  the  conclusion  of  lives 
spent  in  his  and  the  public  service/' 


The  foregoing  Address  was  prefixed  to  the  RULES  of  the 
CLUB,  in  January,  1797  j since  which  period  the  san- 
guine hopes  then  entertained,  of  extending  the  advantages 

of 
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of  this  institution,  have  been  fully  realized  by  the  Society 
cordially  agreeing  again  to  the  following  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, on  the  FitisT  of  January,  1805. 

The  allowance  to  Widows  of  unfortunate  Sufferers,  and 
of  those  who  have  spent  a considerable  portion  of  their 
lives  in  these  works,  will  (it  is  trusted)  afford  a source  of 
considerable  comfort  to  afflicted  sufferers,  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  industrious  to  continue  in  an  employ  where 
their  comfort  and  happiness  are  considered  as  an  object  of 
the  first  importance. 


RULES  for  the  COLLIERS*  SOCIETY, 

Article  I.  THE  following  Rules  and  Regulations 
shall  be  binding  to  all  the  Members,  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  1805. 

The  paymaster  to  be  the  treasurer. 

II.  Every  male  member  of  this  society,  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  if  his  average  earnings  per  day  be  two  shil- 
lings and  six  pence,  and  upwards,  shall  pay  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  sixpence  per  week,  for  the  use  of  the  soci- 
ety j and  every  such  member  who  can  earn  two  shillings 
per  day,  on  an  average,  and  less  than  two  shillings  and  six 
pence,  shall  contribute  five  pence  per  week,  for  the  use  of 
the  said  society. 

Women  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  shall  contribute  three- 
pence per  week,  for  the  use  of  the  said  society. — Boys, 
above  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  under  sixteen,  shall  con- 
tribute three  pence ; above  ten,  and  under  thirteen,  shall  con- 
tribute three  halfpence ; and  under  ten  years  of  age,  shall 
contribute  one  penny  : also,  girls,  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  shall  contribute  three  halfpence  per  week,  for  the  use 
of  the  said  society.  And  every  person  employed  in  or  about 
the  coal-works  (except  those  who  are  members  of  another 
society)  shall  pay  their  contribution. 

J.  C. 
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J.  C.  CuRWHN,  Esq.  the  proprietor  of  these  colleric^, 
proposes  to  subscribe  three-tenths  of  the  <whole  sum  sub- 
scribed by  the  members^  for  the  use  of  the  said  fund. 

fir.  A committee  of  twelve  persons  shall  be  annually 
chosen  by  ballot,  out  of  such  members  as  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  works  for  seven  years,  or  upwards.  The 
business  of  the  committee  shall  be  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  members  claiming  assist- 
ance troin  the  fund,  on  account  of  sickness,  or  accident 
in  the  works.  And  if  any  doubts  arise,  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  the  claim,  the  surgeon’s  certificate  (who 
may  attend  the  party)  shill  entitle  him  to  the  following 
stipulated  relief. 

IV.  Strangers,  employed  in  the  works,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  relief  from  the  fund,  in  case  of  sickness, 
&c.  till  thev  have  contributed  six  successive  months  to 
the  fund  •,  unless  by  consent  of  the  committee,  they 
contribute  six  months  subscription  to  the  fund,  on  entry. 

V.  An  officer  or  inspector  shall  be  chosen  annually  out 
of  the  society,  with  a salary  of  two  guineas  per  annum— 
whose  business  will  be  to  attend  particularly  to  cases  of 
sickness  and  accident,  and  to  give  such  information,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  committee,  previous  to  or  at  their 
weekly  meeting,  as  he  may  think  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  impositions. 

VI.  No  Member  of  this  society  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
allowance  for  the  first  week  of  sickness;  unless  the  Physi- 
cian or  Surgeon,  who  may  be  called  in  to  attend  the  party, 
give  it  under  his  hand,  that  his  disorder  is  of  such  a nature, 
that,  he  believes  he  will  not  be  able  to  work  in  less  than 
four  weeks  from  its  commencement;  in  such  case,  he  may 
at  the  end  of  the  first  weeks’  sickness,  have  the  stipulated 
weekly  allowance  paid  him  : but  if  such  certificate  cannot 
be  obtained,  yet  notwithstanding,  should  his  sickness  or 
disorder  unfortunately  continue,  and  incapacitate  him  from 
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work  for  four  weeks,  the  first  week’s  allow^'ince  will,  in  such 
case,  be  paid  him. 

VII.  In  cases  of  casual  sickness,  or  accident,  a full 
subscribing  Member  will  be  entitled  'to  ten  shillings  per 
week,  for  the  first  twelve  weeks  : six  shillings  per  week  for 
the  next  twelve  weeks;  and  four  shillings  per  week  after- 
w.ards,  (ill  able  to  work. 

VIII.  Members  who  contribute  less  than  sixpence  per 
week  to  the  fund  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  being  disabled 
from  work,  will  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  all  cases,  a 
weekly  allowance  in  exact  proportion,  as  six  pence  bears 
to  the  allowance  to  a full  Subscriber ; that  is,  Members, 
subscribing  five  pence  per  week,  will  receive  eight  shil- 
lings and  four  pence  per  week,  for  the  first  twelve  weeks 
sickness;  five  shilling  per  week,  for  the  next  twelve 
weeks;  and  three  shillings  and  four-pence  per  week  after- 
wards. Members  subscribing  three  pence  per  week,  will 
receive  five  shillino-s  per  week,  for  the  first  twelve  weeks 
sickness;  three  shillings  per  week,  for  the  next  twelve 
w’eeks:and  two  shillings  per  w'eek  afterwards.  Members, 
subscribing  three  half-pence  per  week,  will  receive  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  per  week,  for  the  first  twelve  weeks’ 
sickness  ; one  shilling  and  six  pence  per  week,  for  the  next 
twelve  weeks;  and  one  shilling  per  week  afterwards. 

IX.  To  every  married  woman,  on  the  birth  of  a child, 
the  Treasurer  to  advance  the  sum  of  one  guinea,  on  demand. 

X.  In  case  of  any  serious  accident  in  the  works  of  such 
a nature,  that  the  surgeon  who  attends  the  party,  certify 
under  his  hand,  (as  in  the  6th  rule,)  the  Treasurer  may 
advance  immediately  the  sum  of  one  guinea. 

XI.  On  the  death  of  the  wife  of  any  Member  of  this 
Society,  who  was  not  a Member  herself,  the  husband,  or 
surviving  friends,  will  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings,  for  defraying  the  funeral  expenses.  And  on  the 
death  of  a child,  belonging  to  any  Member  of  this  Society, 

above 
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above  the  age  of  five  years,  who  was  not  a Member  thereof^ 
the  parents  will  be  entitled  to  ten  shillings,  for  defraying 
the  funeral  expenses. 

XII.  Any  Member,  meeting  with  an  accident  out  of  his 
employment,  occasioned  by  drunkenness,  fighting,  or  any 
unproper  conduct,  shall  not  (during  his  incapacity  to  work) 
be  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  the  fund. 

XIII:  The  widow  of  any  Member,  who  shall  lose  his 
life  in  the  works,  shall  be  entitled,  whilst  she  continues  her 
widowhood,  and  has  a child  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  to 
forty  shillings  per  annum. 

XIV.  The  widow  of  any  Member,  who  shall  lose  his 
life  in  the  works,  for  every  child  she  may  have  under 
seven  years  of  age,  shall  receive  one  guinea,  to  be  paid  on 
demand. 

XV.  In  case  of  the  natural  death  of  any  Member,  his 
widow  will  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  five  pounds : if  no 
widow,  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  equal  portions  to  his  chil- 
dren, after  defraying  thereout  the  funeral  expenses  *,  but  if 
neither  widow  nor  children  remain,  then  three  guineas  to 
be  paid,  for  defraying  the  funeral  expenses.  If  the  deceased 
Member  shall  have  been  twenty  years  in  Mr.  Curwen’s 
coal-works,  without  interruption,  and  the  widow  can  pro- 
duce a certificate  of  her  being  sixty  years  of  age,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  twenty  shil- 
lings per  annum,  during  life. 

' XVI.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  Member,  by  any  un- 
fortunate accident  in  the  works,  the  Members  of  this  So- 
ciety shall  subscribe  six  pence  each  extraordinary,  to  the 
common  fund  ; and  the  widow;,  or  surviving  children,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  she  or  they 
defraying  thereout  the  funeral  expenses  j but,  if  no  widow 
or  children  remain,  then  no  extra  subscription  to  be  made 
— the  funeral  expenses  only  to  be  paid,  if  they  do  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  three  guinea*. 
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^n.  On  the  marriage  of  any  collier,  having  paid  his 

tontribution  to  this  fund  for  three  years  before,  and  who 

continues  in  the  works  for  tvvelve  months  after  the  mar- 

0 

fiage  ; such  Member,  on  these  conditions,  to  be  paid  five 
guineas,  if  the  state  of  the  fund  will  allow  it,  at  the  time  it 
may  be  due  and  demanded, 

XVI II.  Women  on  their  marriage,  according  to  their 
contribution,  to  have  a proportionate  allowance,  on  the 
same  conditions. 

XIX.  All  persons,  quitting  the  works,  to  forfeit  their 
benefit  and  interest  in  the  Society. 

XX.  Any  Member,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  the 
contribution  for  three  months,  unless  all  arrears  are  paid 
up  at  that  time,  shall  forfeit  his  benefit  and  title  to  the  said 

. fund  ; and  can  only  be  re-admitted  as  a stranger. 

XXI.  The  Society  shall  advance  out  of  their  fund,  to  the 
DISPENSARY  established  in  IVor  king  ton,  the  sum  of 
five  guineas  annually. 

XXili  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  the 
receipts  and  disbursements,  respecting  this  Society;  and 
fehall  make  minutes,  in  such  an  account  of  all  the  cases 
where  relief  has  been  given  : in  which  account  shall  also  be 
inserted,  from  time  to  time,  the  names  of  the  reipective 
committee,  with  the  description  of  such  cases  as  may 
come  before  them.  These  accounts  to  be  open  for  the 
inspection  of  the  committee,  at  all  reasonable  times,  when 
they  may  require  such  inspection.  ' 

XXIII.  The  account*  of  this  Society  to  be  printed  and 
published  annually, 
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From  October  6th,  1783, 
to  i«t  Jan.  1785 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  I78fi 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1787 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan  1788 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1789 
Interest 
tu  1st  Jan.  1790 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1791 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1 792 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan  1793 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1794 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1796 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1796 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan. 1797 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1798 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1799 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1800 
Interest 
to  1st  Jan.  1801 
Interest 
to  Dec.  19,  1801 
Interest 

to  Dec.  1 8,  1802 
Interest 
to  Dec.  23,  1803 
Interest 

to  Dec.  28,  1804 
, Interest 

to  Dec.  27,  1803 
Interest 
to  Dec.  2C,  180(5 
Interest 
to  Dec.  2.3,  1807 
Interest 
to  Dec.  24,  I608 
Interest 

Balance  in  Mr.  Curwen’s  hands 


Contributions.  Disbursements. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

98 

14 

2 

4 

17 

8. 

2 

13 

6 

83 

0 

8 

18 

6 

0 
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0 

0 

29 

12 

0 

23 

6 

a 

5 
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0 

31 

5 

0 

24 

3 

• 

0 

0 

0 

32 

8 

0 

22 

10 

s 

<5 

0 

0 

- 

23 

10 

0 

10 

5 

i 

7 

10 

0 

31 
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0 

23 

10 
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7 

10 

0 

26 

12 

0 

40 

18 

2 

7 

10 

0 

25 

14 

0 

50 

12 

0 

7 

10 

0 

34 

0 

0 

87 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

28 

13 

10 

46 

16 
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7 

0 

0 

27 

4 

0 

28 
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RULES  AND  ORDERS  of  the  WORKINGTON 
FRIENDLY  SOIETYy  1763. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Friendly  Society  was  instituted  In  the  year  1783, 
with  the  concurrence  and  patronage  of  a large  and  respect- 
able part  of  the  town.  It  was  the  first  institution  bf  the 
kind  in  the  neighbourhod,  founded  on  the  flattering  repre- 
sentations of  the  benefits  derived  from  similar  societies. 

However  sanguine  the  hopes  of  the  first  founders  were, 
the  experience  of  fourteen  years  has  more  than  confirmed 
them.  Numbers  have  reason  to  rejoice  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  this  Society ; providing  thereby  a 
source  of  consolation  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of  adversity, 
by  means  comparatively  small  estimated  upon  the  most 
moderate  earnings. 

The  arguments  on  which  this  was^first  recommended  to  the 
public,  have  from  various  causes  beocme  infinitely  stronger 
and  more  cogent.  The  advance  of  every  article  of  life  has 
greatly  narrowed  the  sphere  of  benevolence,  and  left  the 
happy  lot  of  affording  consolation  to  the  afflicted  in  much 
fewer  hands.  If  this  observation  be  founded,  must  not 
every  thinking  individual  feel  it  doubly  his  duty  to  provide 
by  foresight  and  attention  for  the  misfortune  inseparable  to 
humanity  ! Let  those  who  have  received  the  benefits  of  the 
Society  reflect  upon  the  motives  that  actuated  the  first 
founders,  and  endeavour  by  a grateful  and  animated  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  comfort  it  has  aff'orded  them  to  re- 
commend it  to  their  friends  and  neighbours,  thereby 
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zealously  co-operating  in  the  plan  of  diffusing  as  widely  as 
possible  the  blessings  afforded  by  the  Society  to  those 
under  sickness  and  affliction. 


Articles  of  the  W orh in gt on  Friendly  Society. 


Article  I.  THAT  this  Society’s  meetings  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Friday  in  every  month,  from  the  hours 
of  seven  till  nine  in  the  evening.  Each  new  member 
to  be  hereafter  admitted,  to  pay  seven  shilling^  and 
six  pence  entrance  money  : and  every  member  to  pay  one 
shilling  mf)nthly  to  th*  stock  j four  pence  quarterly  for  the 
use  of  the  Workington  Dispensary,  for  the  benefit  of  sick 
and  infirm  members.  And  that  each  member  shall  pay 
six  pence  for  the  funeral  of  any  member  of  this  society. 
Any  ntember  neglecting  to  pay  as  aforesaid  for  more  than 
four  months,  to  be  excluded  this  society.  And  no  mem- 
ber shall  be  excluded  this  society  but  for  non-payment  of 
arrears  of  any  kind,  without  having  his  case  first'stated 
before  the  committee,  and  the  same  decided  by  their  im- 
partial judgment. 

II.  That  John  Christian  Curwen,  esq.  is  elected  per- 
petual president  of  this  society  j and  that  a committee  of 
twelve  members  be  elected  once  a year  at  the  annual  feast, 
who  are  to  choose  a vice-president  and  two  stewards. 
The  stewards  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  changed  as  often  as  the  committee 
think  proper;  and  the  vice-president  to  be  chosen  out 
of  such  members  of  the  society  as  shall  not  be  of  the 
committee. 

III.  One  of  the  secretaries  shall  attend  the  meetings  to 
receive  all  monthly  and  other  payments  ; keep  the  accounts 
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of  this  society  ; and  from  time  to  lime  account  to  the  com- 
mittee as  they  direct,  the  president  to  be  accountable  for 
all  monies  received  by  the  secretaries. 

IV.  Every  person  who  wishes  to  become  a member  of 
this  society.,  most  be  proposed  by  a member  at  a monthly 
meeting ; and  if  approved  of  by  the  committee,  to  be  ad- 
mitted a.  member  the  meeting  following:  and  tliat  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  as  a member  of  this  society,  but 
such  as  bear  a good  character,  and  are  of  a sound  and 
healthful  constitution,  and  under  the  age  of  thirty-eigh- 
years,  and  produce  a certificate  to  testify  the  same  if  re- 
quired by  the  committee.  And  that  tJiis  society  shall  not 
be  restricted  as  to  the  number  of  members,  but  eonfined 
to  the  parish  of  Workington,  and  to  such  other  persons 
who  have  been  employed  one  twelve  months  previous  to 
the  time  of  their  application  to  become  members  of  this 
society  in  any  work  within  the  township  of  Workington. 

V.  To  allow  to  a member,  after  paying  to  the  fund  for 
one  whole  year,  seven  shillings  and  six-pence  per  week, 
when  sick,  lame,  blind,  or  infirm  (so  as  he  cannot  work) 
and  proceeding  from  no  irregularity  for  twenty -six  weeks: 
but  if  he  continues  to  require  assistance  from  the  fund 
for  a longer  time;  then,  for  the  next  twelve  weeks,  four 
shillings  and  six-pence  iper  week;  and  provided  he  can- 
not at  the  end  of  that  time  support  himself  he  shall 
receive  three  shillings  and  six  pence  per  week,  until  he  be 
able  to  follow  some  employment,  or  for  life.  And  any 
member  falling  sick,  8ec.  so  as  to  require  assistance  from 
the  fumi,  shall  send  notice  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  this 
society  the  third  day  of  his  sickness,  and  to  receive  his 
benefit  or  weekly  pay  from  the  eighth  day  of  his  sickness, 
or  infirmity.  The  stewards  to  visit  the  sick  once  a week, 
and  direct  the  apothecary  to  make  his  report  to  them  for 
the  use  of  the  committee. 
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V.  That  any  member  of  this  society  who  removes  out 
of  the  said  town  or  parish,  if  he  requires  assistance,  is  to 
send  a certificate  describing  his  sickness  or  infirmity, 
signed  by  the  minister  or  church-wardens,  or  otherwise 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  he  requires  relief,  and 
to  appoint  some  person  in  Workington  to  receive  the 
same  for  him  during  the  continuance  of  his  sickness  or 
infirmity, 

Vll.  That  the  sum  of  five  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  the 
widow,  children,  or  parents;  but  if  the  member  has  no 
such  kindred,  the  funeral  expenses  only  to  be  paid  by  the 
society  for  the  funeral  of  any  member  (after  the  first  year) 
and  the  members  of  this  society  to  attend  the  funeral,  if 
convenient. 

VI n.  That  if  upon  any  great  sicknefs  or  emergency 
happening,  the  stock  or  fund  of  this  society  shall  be  re- 
duced to  sixty  pounds,  then  the  committee  to  have  power 
to  lessen  the  weekly  payments  of  those  who  are  receiving 
benefit  until  the  stock  or  fund  amount  to  ninety  pounds, 
and  then  to  proceed  on  as  before. 

IX.  That  the  members  of  this  society  do  empower  and 
authorize  the  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  stew- 
ards, together  with  a majority  of  the  committee  for  the 
time  being,  to  lend  out  the  society’s  money,  and  the 
securities  {(u  such  monies  to  be  taken  in  their  names,  and 
their  successors  for  the  sole  use  of  the  members  of  this 
society.  And  rdso  empower  them  the  said  persons  to  call 
in  the  said  nvuics  so  lent  out ; and  generally  to  do  all  acts 
necessary  for  lending  out,  calling  in,  and  recovering  the 
same,  pur.iuant  to  an  act  of  parliament  made  for  tne  en- 
couractcmcnt  and  relief  of  Friendly  Societies.  All  the 
necessarv  expenses  attending  the  business,  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  society’s  fund. 

X*  That  the  said  committee  or  majority  of  them  shall 

have 
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have  full  power  at  any  lime  hereafter  to  e^’pel  any  mem- 
ber who  receives  assistance  from  the  said  society  under 
false  pretences  of  sickness  or  infirmity;  or  who  is  guilty 
of  any  other  flagrant  act  of  misbehavior ; and  to  have 
full  power  from  time  to  time  to  add  to,  or  make  at  theif 
anniversary  meeting,  such  amendments  or  alterations  in 
the  rules  or  articles  for  the  better  regulation  and  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  said  society,  as  they  shall  judge  most 
expedient,  provided  such  rules  and  regulations  are  in  con- 
formity to  the  said  act  of  parliament  made  for  the  en- 
couragement and  reliel  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  are  con- 
firmed at  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  held 
for  the  county, 

XI.  That  an  annual  feast  be  held  the  first  Saturday  in 
January,  towards  which,  every  member  (absent  or  pre- 
sent) shall  contribute  one  shilling.  And  all  members  to 
meet  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  said  day,  at 
the  club  room,  and  proceed  together  to  Workington 
church. 

XII.  And  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  this  society 
by  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation,  at  any  general  meet- 
ing, or  otherwise,  to  dissolve  or  determine  this  society, 
so  long  as  the  intents  or  purposes  declared  by  this  so- 
ciety, or  any  of  them  remain  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  five-sixths  of 
the  then  existing  members  of  this  society;  and  also  of 
all  persons  then  receiving,  or  then  intitled  to  receive  re- 
lief from  this  society,  either  on  account  of  sickness,  acre, 
or  infirmity,'to  be  testified  under  their  hands  individu- 
ally aud  respectively  ; nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  this  so- 
ciety by  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation,  to  direct  the  di- 
vision or  distribution  of  the  stock  or  fund,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  or  amongst  the  several  members  of  this  so- 
ciety other  than  for  carrying  into  effect  the  general  in- 
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terests  and  purposes  of  this  society,  declared  by  them, 
and  confirmed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  act  of  parliament  in  that  case  made 
and  provided  j but  that  all  the  rules,  orders,  or  regula-  ‘ 
lions,  for  the  dissolution,  or  determination  of  this  so- 
ciety, vi'iihout  said  consent  as  aforesaid,  or  for  the  dis- 
tribution or  division  of  the  stock  or  fund  of  this  society 
contrary  to  the  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  which  shall 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  justices  at  their  sessions  and 
filed  in  pursuance  of  the  act  in  that  case  made  and  provided 
shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect, 
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Sisterly  Society,  Workington. 
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RULES  AND  ORDERS 

TO  BE  OBSERVED  BT 

THE  SISTERLY  SOCIETY, 

Instituted  Feb.  18,  l793. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  experience  of  some  years  has  determined  on  the  use- 
fulness of  Societies,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
mutual  relief  and  assistance  in  sickness  and  misfortune ; 
and  every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in  the  favour  of  such 
societies  of  men,  applies  with  doul>le  force  to  a society  of 
women.  I'hey  are  all  of  them  equally  exposed  to  the  com- 
mon calamities  of  human  nature  j and  many  of  them,  from 
the  employments  in  which  they  are  engaged,  to  all  the  ac- 
cidents and  misfortunes,  arising  from  external  causes  in  a 
hfe  of  labour.  I'hereFtre  from  these  considerations,  the 
utility,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  the  following  institution, 
must,  it  is  apprehended,  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

By  the  original  Rules  of  the  Society,  each  member  of  2o 
years  standing  was  to  receive  bl.  per  annum  during  life. 
Out  of  IGO  original  members  on  the  15th  anniversary,  there 
were  l2()  living.  The  society  finding  their  funds  would  be 
inadequate,  unanimously  resoh^ed  to  rescind  the  Rule,  and 
to  advance  the  weekly  allowances  to  the  sick. 


TO  THE  SISTERLY  SOCIETY. 

THE  liberality  and  good  sense,  which  have  been  so  pow- 
erfully exemjdifKd  in  the  resolution  of  your  society,  I may 
say,  the  unanimous  resolution,  tor  rescinding  the  twelfth 

rule 
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rule  of  your  institution,  cannot  but  afford  the  highest  gra- 
tification to  every  feeling  mind,  and  to  all  who  are  friendly 
to  your  society,  its  interests,  and  prosperity.  As  a body, 
the  s»ep  vou  have  taken  may  be  viewed  as  a sacrifice  ; but 
as  individuals  liable  to  participate  in  the  miseries  incideiUal 
to  humanity,  you  must  be  considered  as  having  acted  wisely 
and  prudently.  Tn  your  determination  upon  the  subject, 
you  have  displayed  a propriety  and  moderation  which  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  your  judgment  and  feeling. 

The  immediate  fruit  of  your  decision  will  be,  to  afford  a 
great  additional  comfort  to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Under 
the  regulation  of  the  twelfth  rule,  which  you  have  abolished, 
five  guineas  per  annum  was  payable  to  every  member  of 
above  twenty  years  standing;  but  under  no  circumstances 
could  they  receive  any  further  relief by  the  regulations 
you  have  now  niade,  in  case  of  a protracted  sickness,  four- 
teen pounds  ten  shillings  may  be  drawn  the  first  year,  and 
thirteen  pounds  a year  as  long  as  the  individual  may  require 
the  aid  of  the  society.  Possessed  of  health,  the  sacrifice 
cannot  be  considered  as  bearing  any  comparison  with  the 
essential  comforts  and  blessings  afforded  to  the  afflicted. 

Within  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  your  society,  a 
great  and  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life:  the  depreciation  of  money  has 
rendered  the  allowance  for  sickness  of  five  and  three  shil- 
lings per  week  inadequate  to  the  times.  The  first  object  of 
your  society  was  to  render  yourselves  independent  of  paro- 
chial relief;  failing  in  this,  your  institution  must  have  fallen 
to  the  ground : it  could  only  have  been  supported  in  two 
ways,  by  the  measure  you  have  taken,  or  by  a further  en- 
crease  of  your  monthly  advances.  As  a proof  that  this 
statement  is  well  founded,  I may  appeal  to  the  smallness 
of  admissions  of  new  members.  The  deaths,  from  the 
commencement,  arc  three  in  a hundred  ; the  admissions 
do  not  exceed  two,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  year, 

when 
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when  there  are  already  above  twenty,  this  may  fairly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  hope  and  prospect  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place.  Thus,  what  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
matter  of  regret,  has  fortunately  enabled  you,  bv  the  sacri- 
fice of  a very  uncertain  benefit,  to  make  such  present  ad- 
vance of  your  weekly  payments,^  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  have  rendered  indispensable,  with  the  best  founded 
hopes  of  having  the  nleans  of  rendering:  the  society  a still 
greater  source  of  solace  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  Past  ex- 
perience inculcates  a lesson  of  caution,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  have  some  trial  ‘of  the  scale  of  your  present  expenses, 
before  you  proceed  further,  d'o  cncrease  the  advantages  of 
the  society  will  always  be  acceptable ; to  retrench  them, 
however  i;eadily  you  might  be  w illing,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  acquiesce,  would  be  very  painful  and  distressing  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  for  you,  as  has  been  most  severely 
exemplified  upon  the  present  occasion. 

The  society  has  gained  a great  object  by  the  Immediate 
advance  of  the  allowances,  being  five  years  previous  to  the 
period  when  further  benefit  was  to  be  looked  for.  And  here 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  members  of  the  oldest  stand- 
ing, in  the  course  of  nature,  are  the  persons  most  likely  to 
reap  the  greatest  and  most  immediate  advantage. 

The  equalising  the  benefit  to  all  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety is  an  act  of  sound  policy  as  well  as  liberality  : it  will 
be  the  means  of  alluring  the  rising  generation  to  join  the 
society,  and  to  become  the  prop  of  your  ago,  as  others  in 
due  course  of  time  will  be  of  their’s.  It  is  only  by  keeping 
up  the  numbers  t)f  the  society,  that  it  can  insure  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  its  engagements.  On  a fair,  candid,  and 
dispassionate  review,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  the 
more  the  subject  is  discussed,  the  more  reason  there  will  be 
found  to  view  what  you  have  done  as  advantageous  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole  body,  collectively  as  well  as  indivi- 
dually. 


Should 
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Should  there  be  found  some,  among  so  large  a body,  who 
are  blessed  with  robust  health,  unacquainted  with  sickness, 
and  possessed  of  the  best  grounded  hopes  of  a long  continu- 
ance of  these  blessings,  and  who  look  to  the. society  for  the 
annual  annuity,  rather  than  for  an  immediate  solace  for 
evils  to  which  all  are  equally  exposed,  but  which  Providence 
has  hitherto  kindly  exempted  them  from  feeling;  let  them 
, visit  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  hear  the  voice  of  thankfulness 
'for  the  essential  comforts  the  encreased  allowance  has 
atforded.  This,  T trust,  will  carry  conviction  to  their 
hearts  ; and  whilst  they  acknowledge,  with  gratitude  to 
Heaven,  their  own  happy  lot,  they  will  also  rejoice  they 

have  had  the  power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  a fellow- 
$ 

creature. 


RULES  AND  ORDERS. 


Rulb  1.  The  Society  to  be  under  the  direction  and  con- 
troul  of  a Lady  Patroness,  a Committee  of  twelve  members, 
and  two  Stewardesses,  assisted  by  a Secretary.  The  office 
-of  Lady  Patroness  to  be  for  life;  unless  the  appointment 
shall  be  rescinded  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
body. 

II.  All  propositions  must  be  addressed  to  the  Ladv  Pa- 
troness, or,  in  her  absence,  to  the  member  of  the  commit- 
tee who  shall  take  the  chair.  No  sister  to  continue  speak- 
ing, after  being  called  to  order.  Any  member  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  improper  conduct,  shall  be  subject  to  a fine  of 
one  shilling,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chair. 

III.  The  society  to  hold  its  monthly  meeiiugs  at  Work- 
ington-Hall,  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  between 
the  hours  of  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening. 

IV.  No  person  to  be  admitted  a member  of  the  society, 

above 
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above  the  age  of  forty,  w'ithout  the  consent  of  the  whole 
body,  at  the  anniversary.  In  future,  any  person  proposing 
to  become  a mcnjber,  shall  deliver  to  the  secretary,  at  or 
before  some  monthly  meeting,  a certificate  of  her  age,  place 
of  abode,  and  a testimonial  of  her  character,  by  two  or 
more  members  of  the  society  ; which  certificate  and  testi* 
monid  shall  be  publicly  read  by  the  secretary  : but  the  elec- 
tion shall  not  take  place  till  the  next  succeeding  nronthly 
meeting,  which  shall  be  effected  by  a majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  such  meeting, 

V.  All  ne\A'  rules  and  regulalions  to  originate  at  the  anni- 
versary meeting.  Members  having  rules  and  regulations 
to  propose,  shall  give  three  months  previous  notice  to  the 
secretary,  together  w'ith  a fair  copy  of  what  is  proposed  in 
writing,  in  order  that  it  may  be  put  up  in  the  society’s 
room,  that  every  sister  may  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  it; 
the  approbation  ot  two-thi.ds  of  the  members  present  at  the 
anniversaiy  meeting,  necessary  to  carry  any  new  law. 

VI.  The  appointment  of  secretary  to  be  in  the  lady  pa- 
troness ; the  salary  to  be  six  guineas  per  annum  : that  the 
offer  of  the  lady  patroness  to  pay  one-half  of  the  said  salary 
be  gratefully  received.  The  committee  and  stewardesses  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  secretary  every  quarter,  and  if 
found  correct,  to  subscribe  the  same. 

The  stewardesses  shall  take  care  to  keep  due  order  and 
regularity  at  all  the  meetings.  Any  member  refusing  to 
comply  with  their  injunctions,  and  shall  persistin  improper 
conduct,  shall  be  reported  to  the  lady  patroness,  or  in  her 
absence,  to  the  person  who  may  be  in  the  chair,  by  whom 
she  shall  be  publicly  reprimaiideu  ; and  this  failing  of  pro- 
per effect,  the  question  shall  be  immediately  put  for  the 
expulsion  of  such  refractory  member,  to  oe  determined  by 
a majority  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present. 

VII.  Any  member  against  whom  a complaint  shall  be 
made  to  the  committee,  for  notorious  breach  of  duty,  or 

conduct 
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conduct  disgraceful  to  the  sex,  shall  be  called  before  the 
committee  to  justify  herself ; if  she  fails  in  this,  in  the 
nion  of  a majority  of  the  committee,  they  shall  at  the  first 
meeting  report  the  same  to  the  society,  and  move  for  her 
expulsion,  which  shall  require  a majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  society . 

VIII.  The  ladv  patroness  shall  be  accountable  to  the  so- 
ciety for  all  the  money  collected  and  received,  and  shall  al- 
low the  common  interest  ujx)n  all  balances  which  may  re- 
main in  her  hands,  and  shall  give  security  for  the  principal 
and  interest  to  the  society,  if  required. 

IX.  New  members  must  have  contributed  for  twelve 
months  previous  to  their  being  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
society.  Members  who  from  accidents  or  sickness,  but  not 
to  be  understood  to  extend  to  any  incapacity  arising  from  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  following 
their  employments,  shall  be  entitled,  having  been  one  week 
previously  afflicted,  to  receive  during  such  incapacity,  seven 
shillings  and  six  pence  per  week  for  the  first  twelve  weeks, 
and  five  shillings  per  week  till  their  health  shall  be 
so  restored  as  to  permit  their  following  their  employ- 
ments. In  case  of  accidents  which  shall  not  wholly 
incapacitate  members  from  doing  something  towards  their 
own  support,  it  shall  be  allowable  for  the  committee  and 
stewardesses  to  make  them  such  lesser  allowance,  than  what 
is  given  by  the  above  rule,  as  they  may  deem  just  and  ex- 
pedient ; but  in  all  such  cases,  a full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ing shall  be  made  at  the  first  monthly  meeting : and 
should  the  society  disapprove  what  has  been  done,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  individual  who  has  received  the  relief 
shall  pay  the  whole,  or  such  part,  back  to  the  funds,  ^ut 
two  shillings  per  month,  as  shall  be  ordered. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  discretional  power,  great  re- 
sponsiblity  is  imposed  on  the  individuals  of  the  committee; 
thereby,  to  prevent  any  improper  relaxation  of  the  gcoerai 

rule. 
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fule,  and  to  call  for  the  strictest  investigation  before  relief 
is  granted  : on  due  proof  being  made  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee,  that  any  member  has  in)posed  upon  the 
society,  and  received  the  weekly  allowance  without  being 
justly  entitled  to  the  same,  such  member  shall  be  expelled 
the  society,  and  be  precluded  from  all  further  benefit  ihere- 
irom ; and  her  name  written  up  in  the  society’s  room, 
where  it  shall  remain  for  the  space  of  twelve  months  ; and 
a statement  of  the  fact  inserted  in  the  annual  publication 
of  the  society.  Weekly  certificates  must  be  produced  to 
the  secretary,  attested  in  the  form. subjoined  to  these  rules, 

by  the  medical  gentleman  appointed  to  attend  this  society, 

% 

to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  weekly  allowance.  If  the 
member,  claiming  the  allowance  stipulated,  reside  at  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  six  miles  from  Workington,  ehe  must 
procure  a certificate  of  her  condition  from  the  medical  at- 
tendant, if  any  such  there  be,  otherwise  from  the  mini- 
ster, and  transmit  it  to  the  secretary;  but  in  cases  where 
the  certificate  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  ob- 
tained, without  considerable  inconvenience,  thpna  certificate 
from  the  churchwardens  and  some  near  neighbour,  will  be 
allowed  : the  member  so  obtaining  a certificate  shall  ap- 
point a person  to  whom  her  weekly  allowance  is  to  be  paid 
for  her  use.  The  party  shall  have  been  confined  one  weeky 
before  she  shall  be  entitled  to  relief.  If  the  certificate  be 
by  the  churchwardens  and  a near  neighbour,  the  society 
must  be  satisfied  at  the  first  monthly  meeting,  why  neither 
the  certificate  of  the  medical  man  nor  minister  was  ob- 
tained. 

X.  The  secretary  shall  prepare  a list  of  the  names,  place, 
of  residence,  and  complaints  of  such  members  as  may 
from  time  to  time,  receive  the  benefit  of  this  society,  which 
list  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  public  room,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members,  in  order  that  frauds  may  be  the  more 
easily  defected.  The  committee  shajl  examine  this  list  at 

every 
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<-Very  meeting,  and  if  they  sec  cause,  shall  beat  liberty  to 
order  a medical  person  or  the  stewardess  to  attend  any  sick 
member  in  the  neighbourhood,  (at  the  society’s  expense,) 
and  report  the  case  of  the  patient. 

XI.  Every  number  of  this  society  (unless  prevented  by 
some  sufficient  cause)  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings, 
and  pay  the  subscription  ; and  every  member  who  shall 
neglect  to  pay  any  subscription  for  three  months,  shall  on 
the  first  quarterly  meeting  be  fined  six  pence.  If  the  fine 
and  subscription  be  not  paid  in  the  next  ensuing  three 
months,  a further  fine  of  one  shilling  shall  be  imposed ; 
and  the  member  guilty  of  such  neglect,  shall  be  deprived 
of  all  the  advantage  .from  the  institution,  for  half  a year, 
reckoning  from  the  end  of  the  last  three  months.  And  if 
the  monthly  subscriptions  and  the  several  fines  be  not  paid 
up  on  the  next  anniversary  meeting,  the  name  of  such 
member  shall  be  struck  out  of  the  books;  nor  shall  she 
again  be  admitted  into  the  society,  but  by  a vote  and  pay- 
ment of  all  arrears.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  speak 
at  this  society,  on  a-question  of  expulsion,  ‘without  having 
previously  communicated  the  matter  on  which  she  intends 
speaking  to  one  of  the  stewardesses,  and  havino;  obtained 
her  license.  All  fines  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
general  fund^ 

XII.  Married  sisters  of  this  society,  on  being  confined 
In  child-bed,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence.  If  after  the  expiration  of  one  month,  such  sister 
should  remain  in  a bad  slate  of  health,  or  being  certified 
for  according  to  the  Xlih  Rule,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  thereof. 

XIII.  On  the  death  of  any  sister  of  the  society,  who  has 
been  a member  twelve  months,  and  is  not  in  arrears,  four 
guineas  shall  be  paid  to  her  surviving  friends  towards  the 
expenses  for  her  funeral.  Any  sister  who  shall  have  the 

Y misfortune 
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misfortune  of  losing  her  husband,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
four  guineas  from  the  society. 

XIV.  All  sisters  are  expected  to  attend  at  the  anniver- 
sary, to  walk  in  procession  to  church.  The  lady  patronesi 
to  order  the  dinner  j and  one  shilling  to  be  collected  or 
charged  to  each  member,  towards  the  expenses. 

XV.  The  accounts  to  be  annually  printed ; inserting 
likewise  the  names  and  sums  paid  to  each  sister.  Every 
member  to  be  intitled  to  a copy  of  the  rules,  on  her  admis- 
sion. This  society  to  subsist  so  long  as  there  are  five  con- 
tributing members ; when  reduced  to  four  members  only, 
these  shall  be  at  liberty  to  put  an  end  to  the  society,  and 
divide  the  stock  amongst  them. 

XVI.  No  child,  under  twelve  years  of  age,,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  any  benefit  from  the  society  \ but  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  she  shall  receive  five  shillings  for  the 
first  twelve  weeks,  and  three  shillings  after  that  period,  so 
long  as  her  illness  shall  continue  : after  sixteen  to  be  consi- 
dered as  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  allowance. 

XVII.  Any  sister  who  shall  have  contributed  for  fifteen 
years,  without  having  at  any  time  been  chargeable  to. 
the  society,  shall  be  entitled,  on  her  marriage,  to  five 
guineas. 

XVIII.  That  a medical  attendant  be  appointed  by  this 
society,  with  such  allowance  as  shall  be  thought  reason- 
able; the  appointment  to  be  by  a majority  of  the  society; 
and  not  to  be  altered  and  revoked  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two -thirds  of  the  members,  at  their  anniversary 
meeting. 

XIX.  That  the  committee  and  stewardesses  be  empow- 
ered to  provide  wine,  in  such  cases  and  in  such  quantities 
as  may  be  directed  by  a written  order,  under  the  hand  of 
the  medical  attendant,  appointed  by  this  society, 

XX.  The  form  of  certificates  (a  number  of  wdiich  shall 

be 
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be  printed,  and  given  by  thfe  secretary  to  every  sister  who 
■may  require  the  same)  shall  be  as  follows  : 


Medical  Certificate. 

I do  hereby  certify  upon  the  word  and  honour  of  a med'i- 
cal  man,  that is  totally  incapacitated^  from  fol- 
lowing her  usual  occupation,  in  consequence  of 


Clergyman* s Certificate. 

j minister  of , do  certify,  upon  my 

sacred  word,  that  I believe to  be  incapable  of 

work. 


Church  Warden  and  Neighbour* s Certificate. 

I, , church-warden,  do  hereby  certify,  upon 

the  word  and  faith  of  an  honest  man,  that  I believe 

to  be  incapable  of  work. 

I, , near  neighbour  to , do  confirm  the 

above  certificate  of  the  church-warden,  upon  the  faith  of 
my  word  and  credit. 

XXT.  The  society  resolved  that  the  fund  should  accumu- 
late till  it  arrived  at  a sum  which  will  yield  an  interest  of 
lOOl.  per  annum ; and  then  be  vested  in  government 
securities,  or  in  mortgage,  as  may  be  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rectors  of  Workington,  Harrington, 
and  Plumland,  be  Trustees  for  the  society;  and  that  they 
be  requested  to  see  the  above  resolutions  carried  into  effect. 

Y 2 ^ Notice 
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Notice  to  the  Society, 

A note  has  been  given  to  the  above  Trustees,  by  J.  C. 
Curwen,  Esq.  for  the  amount  of  the  balance  in  the  Lady 
Patroness’s  hand. 

It  was  suggested,  that  it  might  be  proper  to  have  the  rules 
of  the  society  registered  at  the  quarter  sessions ; this  was 
over-ruled,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  in  this  sisterhood 
a number  of  highly  respectable  individuals,  who  joined  th« 
society  solely  with  a view  of  promoting  the  benefit  of  their 
neighbours  ; and  who  would  always  have  that  weight  and 
influence  with  the  society,  as  to  guard  the  interest  of  every 
individual,  and  prevent  a suspicion  of  any  members  suffer- 
ing from  prejudice  or  enmity  ; that  the  interference  of  ma- 
gistrates was,  therefore,  wholly  unnecessary,  and  might  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  society. 


Provisional  Society,  Workington. 

Year  1802,  there  were  ninety-two  subscribers,  ht  of  whonj 

railed  to  make  good  their  payments. 

— . s • d. 

Contributions  by  the  Society  - 55  10  O 

Mrs.  Curwen’s  donation  - 15  15  0 

£.71  5 0 

Shares.  sS,  s.  d.  Share.  £.  s.  d. 

As84  : 71  5 0 l : 0 16  5i 


Tear  1803. — One  hundred  and  seventeen  persons  subscribed^ 
fourteen  of  whom  did  net  answer  their  payments. 


Contributed 
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£,  s. 

d. 

Contributed  by  the  Society 

. , 69  0 

0 

Mrs.  C.’s  donation  . 

15  15 

0 

84  15 

0 

Shares.  sS.  s.  d.  Share. 

s.  d. 

As  103  I 84  15  0 1 I 

0 l6  5l 

Y’ear  1804,  tliere  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  one  subscribers, 

six  of  whom  declined. 

s£.  s. 

d. 

Contributed  by  the  Society 

75  7 

0 

Mrs.  C.’s  donation 

15  15 

0 

. 

£.  91  2 

0 

Shares.  sS.  s.  d.  Share. 

£.  s.  d. 

As  115  : 91  2 0 ’ 1 

ft 

0 15  10 

Year  1805,  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  subscribers. 

three  of  whom  did  not  answer  their  payments; 

£ s. 

d. 

■ Contributions  by  the  Society 

86  2 

0 

Mrs.  C.  ’s  donation 

15  15 

0 

£.  101  i7 

0 

Shares.  £.  s.  d.  Share. 

i£  s,  d. 

As  132  : 101  17  0 1 

: 0 J5  5 

Year  1806,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  subscribers. 

£ . s.  d. 

Contributions  by  the  Society  - 81  5 O 

y 3 Brought 
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£ • 

s.  d. 

Brought  forward 

81 

5 0 

Mrs.  C.  ’s  donation 

- 

15 

15  0 

• 

£■  97 

0 0 

Shares,  £.  s.  d. 

Share. 

£.  s. 

d. 

As  125  : 97  0 0 

1 1 

0 1.5 

6 

Year  I8O7. — One  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  subfcribed. 

six  of  w'horn  did  not  make  good  their  payments. 

£. 

s.  d. 

Contributions  by  the  Society 

83 

13  0 

•Mrs.  C.  's  donation 

- 

15 

15  0 

£.  99 

8 0 

f 

Shares.  =<?.  s.  d. 

Share. 

£.  s. 

d. 

As  123  '.  99  8 0 

« .1 

1 

0 15 

6 

Year  IS08. 

s£. 

s»  dv 

4 Contributions  by  the  Society 

70 

4 0 

a 

Mrs.  C.’s  donation 

...  - , - j.  * - 

- 

15 

15  0 

£.  85 

19  0 

Shares,  di.  s.  d. 

SImre. 

• St 

d. 

As  108  1 85  19  0 

1 : 

0 15 

11 

ThePROFlSJONAL  SOCIETY  for  the  Yearl802, 
under  the  direction  and  Patronage  of  Mrs.  Cunven. 

The  object  of  Society  is  to  hold  out  encouragement, 
and  to  afford  the 'means  of  providing  necessary  clothing,  by 
small  weekly  contributions  j which,  it  is  hoped,  will  belbund 
very  little  burdensome  to  any. 


For 
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For  each  share  the  sum  of  three  pence  per  week  must  be 
contributed,  to  be  paid  either  by  the  week  or  month. 

The  whole  sum  to  be  divided  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Sisterly  Society,  January  1,  1803. 

Any  subscriber  being  three  months  in  arrear,  to  forfeit  all 
claims  in  the  society. 

The  division  to  be  made  in  Tickets,  applicable  solely  to 
the  purchase  of  clothing,  and  can  be  applied  to  no  other 
purpose. 

***  Donations  and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Mr. 
W.  Swinburn. — ^The  subscription  will  be  open  till  the  first 
of  February,  on  each  subscriber  paying  from  the  first  of 
January, 

Donations  to  the  Society. 

£.  s.  d- 

Mrs.  C.  - - 5 5 O 

Mr.  C.  - - 10  10  0 


To  HEADS  of  FAMILIES. 

An  Easy  and  Advantageous  Mode  of  providing 
Clothing  for  Children. 

Whatever  promotes  industry,  and  stimulates  exertion 
in  the  rising  generation,  is  an  object  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  parents,  both  as  it  regards  their  own  interest,  and 
the  future  welfare  of  their  children.  With  this  view,  the 
Provisional  Society  for  furnishing  clothes  was  instituted 
and  weekly  payments  were  put  on  so  low  a scale  as  three 
pence,  to  enable  children,  even  under  ten  years  of  age,  to 
earn  that  sum,  by  a very  moderate  exertion,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  occupations, 

y 4 


U 
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Is  It  not  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  parent?,  to 
encourage  their  children  to  become  contribiftors  to  tliis  so- 
ciety ? Ts  it  not  likely  to  produce  emulation,  and  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  industry  and  exertion  ? 

What  child,  if  once  admitted  as  a contributor,  would 
not  use  every  means  in  its  power,  rather  than  forego  its 
share,  and  the  honest  pride  of  obtaining  decent  clothing  ? 

The  sum  collected  last  year,  with  Mrs.  C.’s  donation  of 
fifteen  guineas,  exceeded  eighty-four  pounds.  The  shares 
of  each  were  sixteen  shillings  and  five  pence.  The  present 
yeat  will  be  nearly  the  same. 

The  Subscription  Book  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
open  for  one  mouth  at  Mr.  Swinburnes  office  ; the  non- 
payment of  the  contribution  for  two  months  forfeits  the 
share. 

IVorkhjgton  Hall,  Dec.  28,  1804. 


Honourable  Society  of  Workington, 

Instituted  hy  Tradesmen  and  Mechanics,  and  patronized  hy 
many  very  respectable  Individuals. 

Receivci.  DisLvrsd. 


£, 

s- 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

From  1792  to  ISO  I collected 

1016 

0 

0 

1016 

0 

0 

from  Jan.  1802 

till  Jan.  1803 

101 

12 

3 

113 

2 

0 

do. 

1803 

do. 

1804 

75 

10 

8 

65 

9 

0 

do. 

1804 

do. 

1805 

81 

9 

2 

36 

14 

9 

do. 

1805 

do. 

1806 

92 

15 

10 

40 

1 

p 

do. 

I8O6 

do. 

I8O7 

81 

17 

8 

41 

6 

6 

do. 

I8O7 

do. 

1808 

90 

1 1 

2 

74 

7 

0 

do. 

1808 

do. 

IS09 

S9 

2 

11 

77 

M 

/ 

0 

611 

W 

8 

448 

8 

0 

RULES 
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RULES  AND  ORDERS, 

To  he  olserved  hy  the  Honourable  Society  of  J-Vorki/iglonj 
, tohich  commenced  Feb.  ?,  lT92, 

INTRODUCTION. 

When  \vc  lot'k  upon  mankiiui  as  beings  subject  to  an 
innumerable  train  of  evils  and  calamities,  resulting  either 
from  pain  or  sickness,  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  which 
render  them  unable  to  procure  even  a scanty  subsistence, 
when  at  the  same  time  they  are  made  capable  of  the  noblest 
friendship,  common  prudence  induces  us  so  to  form  our- 
selves into  society,  that  the  insupportable  condition  of  the 
individual  may,  by  the  mutual  assistance  and  support  of  the 
whole,  become  tolerable.  It  has  ever  been  deemed  a mark 
of  the  greatest  wisdom,  for  those  who  lire  in  prosperity, 
and  are  able  to  endure  labour,  and  follow  their  several  call- 
ings and  professions,  to  make  some  kind  of  provision  against 
the  day  of  adversity  and  it  is  .evident  that  a man  by  unit- 
ing in  the  bonds  of  society,  will  most  easily  accomplish, 
and  most  effectually  secure  to  himself,  this  important  end. 

This  scheme,  for  alleviating  our  miseries  and  distresses, 
however  weakly  it  may  operate  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  live  in  health  and  affluence,  is  as  laudable  in  itself,  as 
experience  has  proved  it  beneficial  in  its  effects  ; since  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  not  only  free  us  from  becoming 
burdensome  to  the  public,  but  also  secure  us  sufficient 
maintenance  and  support  when  in  distress. 

Man,  like  the  gen’rous  vine,  supported  lives; 

The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th’  embrace  he  giv'es. 
On  their  own  axis,  as  the  planets  run. 

Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun  : 

So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 

And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Thus  God  and  Nature  link’d  the  gen’ral  frame, 

And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  same.  Pope^ 
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RULES  AND  ORDERS. 

I 

Article  I.  THAT  the  different  meetings  of  this  society 
shall  be  holden  as  long  as  it  shall  exist,  at  a private  room 
taken  for  that  purpose,  at  the  expense  of  the  society  ^ and 
any  member  endeavouring  to  remove  the  said  meetings  to 
any  other,  without  the  consent  of  a majority  of  this  so- 
ciety, shall  on  conviction  by  a proper  proof  made  to  this 
society,  pay  a fine  of  five  shillings  to  the  society’s  treasury, 
or  on  refusal,  shall  be  excluded. 

II.  I'he  officers  appointed  to  conduct' the  affairs  of  this 
society  shall  be  as  follows,  viz.  one  President,  one  Trea- 
surer, one  Clerk,  two  Stewards,  two  Wardens,  'and  such  a 
number  of  committee-men  as  circumstances  may  require, 
agreeable  to  these  articles.  The  president  to  be  elected  by 
a majority  on  each  quarterly  night,  and  to  serve  one  quar- 
ter; the  old  president  to  propose  one  member,  and  the  two 
declining  stewards  each  one;  and  of  which  three,  the 
society  shall  proceed  to  vote  one,  and  the  member  who  gets 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  serve  as  president ; on 
refusal,  to  forfeit  five  shillings. — The  stewards  shall  serve  as 
they  stand  on  the  list  of  enrolment ; or,  on  refusal,  to  forfeit 
two  shillings  and  six  pence.  The  declining  stewards  to 
serve  as  wardens;  on  refusal,  to  forfeit  two  shillings  and 
six  pence  : and  any  member  residing  out  of  the  towm,  who 
cannot  conveniently  attend  to  serve  in  any  such  offices, 
shall  on  every  New  Year’s  Day,  pay  four  pence  into  the 
box,  in  consideration  of  being  freed  from  such  services. 
The  clerk  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  on  the  first 
meeting  in  the  New  Year.  Members  to  serve  as  commit- 
tee men  (on  the  admission  of  new  members)  as  they  stand 
on  the  list  of  enrolment;  but  on  every  emergency,  or  par- 
ticular case,  a select  committee  of  eleven  members  to  be 
chosen  by  the  officers  in  manner  following,  \iz.  the  presi- 
dent 
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dent  to  choose  three,  the  clerk  two,  the  stewards  two,  and 
the  wardens  each  one. 

III.  The  office  and  power  of  the  president  shall  be  to 
take  security  from  the  treasurer,  for  the  society’s  cash  ; to 
see  that  the  room  be  furnished  with  all  things  necessary  y 
to  order  a meeting  of  the  society  on  any  emergency;  to 
see  that  every  officer  perform  his  duty,  and  if  not,  to 
bring  them  under  a fine;  to  command  silence;  and  on 
neglect  of  duty,  he  shall  pay  a fine  of  five  shillings  to  the 
treasury,  or  be  excluded. 

IV.  The  office  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  to  receive  the 
society’s  cash  monthly ; to  pay  all  sick  members,  and  all 
other  money  which  may  be  disbursed  by  the  society  whilst 
he  is  in  office;  to  take  and  give  satisfactory  security  to  the 
president,  for  what  money  he  may  receive  or  lend  out;  to 
annually  render  in  an  account  to  the  president  of  what  cash 
he  may  have  received  or  disbursed,  during  the  last  year,  so 
that  he  may  order  the  same  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
amongst  the  members  of  the  society,  on  the  anniversary 
meeting;  and  on  neglect  of  duty,  shall  forfeit  five  shillings 
to  the  treasury,  or  be  excluded. 

V.  The  office  and  power  of  the  stewards  shall  be  to  take 
into  the  society  all  new  members  after  the  doctor’s  exami- 
nation; to  visit  all  sick  members;  to  keep  the  whole  so- 
ciety in  good  order;  to  command  silence;  to  fine  a bro- 
ther for  misbehaviour,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society; 
and  on  neglect  of  duty,  shall  pay  a fine  of  two  shillings  and 
six-pence  to  the  treasury,  or  be  excluded. 

VI.  The  office  and  power  of  the  wardens  shall  be  to 
assist  the  stewards  in  observing  the  orders  of  the  articles, 
and  grievances  given  to  the  society ; and  to  fine  any  mem- 
ber or  members  who  may  be  seen  or  heard  breaking  throuarh 
any  of  the  rules,  which  are  or  shall  be  hereafter  made ; and 
on  neglect  of  duty,  shall  pay  a fine  of  one  shilling,  or  be 
excluded. 

VII.  The  office  of  the  clerk  shall  be  to  keep  and  regu- 

late 
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late  the  society’s  accounts;  and  after  the  appointed  time 
for  the  dismission  of  the  members  of  the  society  each  night, 
shall  make  up  his  books  for  the  night,  and  render  in  to  the 
treasury  what  cash  he  may  have  received  j to  enrol  each 
new  member,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  stewards  and 
doctor,  and  to  supply  the  same  with  a book  of  articles;  to 
take  an  account  of  all  fines,  and  receive  the  same  from  the 
stewards  ; and  he  being  absent  and  failing  to  appoint  a suf- 
ficient person  to  do  his  duty,  within  half  an  hour  after  the 
fixed  time  for  the  society’s  meeting,  shall  pay  a fine  of  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  to  the  treasury:  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  he  shall  be  paid  quarterly  by  each 
member  of  the  society  two  pence. 

Vill.  This  society  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  lu 
every  month,  at  the  room  appointed,  from  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  till  half  past  nine,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months;  and  from  seven  till  nine,  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months ; and  any  member  residing  within  the 
township  of  Workington,  neglecting  paying  or  sending  hi^ 
monthly  money,  within  the  hours  above  specified,  shall  for 
the  first  night’s  neglect,  pay  a fine  of  two  pence  to  the 
treasury,  for  two  successive  nights  six-pence,  and  for  three 
successive  nights  so  neglected  one  shilling,  or  be  excluded. 
Any  member  or  members  residing  out  of  the  said  town- 
ship, but  within  twenty  miles  of  the  same,  shall  pay  up  his 
arrears  quarterly  ; or  for  the  first  quarter’s  neglect,  shall  pay 
a fine  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  treasury,  for  the 
second  quarter's  neglect  five  ahillings,  or  be  excluded. 

IX.  That  each  member,  on  admittance,  shall  pay  five 
shillings  entrance,  and  eight  pence  for  his  book  of  articles; 
and  continue  to  pay  one  shilling  per  month  to  the  trea- 
sury, three  pence  per  quarter  to  the  doctor,  and  two-pence 
per  quarter  to  the  clerk ; and  to  continue  a member  eighteen 
months  before  he  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  the  society 
whatever. 

X.  That  the  number  of  members  (exclusive  of  such  as 

may 
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may  be  superannuated)  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred,  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a member  who  is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  above  the  age  of  twenty-eight; 
and  any  member  who  shall  hereafter  be  found  guilty  of 
theft  murder,  or  such  like  criminal  actions,  he  shall  be 
excluded  the  society,  without  any  benefit  whatever;  and 
it  is  moreover  thought  proper,  not  to  admit  into  this  so- 
ciety, any  person  of  tbe  following  callings;  viz.  soldiers, 
sailors,  miners,  bailiff,  or  bailiff  followers,  or  any  of  the 
embodied  militia ; and  any  member  who  shall  hereafter 
become  any  of  the  same,  he  shall  be  excluded,  except  im- 
pressed or  ballotted  into  the  militia. 

XI.  That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  a member  of  this 
society,  who  is  a member,  of  any  other  of  the  same  nature, 
and  any  admitted  member  hereof,  entering  into  any  other 
of  the  like  kind,  shall  be  excluded  this  society.  And  if  it 
should  be  found  out  that  any  member  has  imposed  upon 
this  society,  either  by  concealing  his  age,  bodily  infirmity, 
or  any  other  circumstance  contrary  to  any  of  these  articles, 
and  this  discovery  be  made  or  proved  within  the  space  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  his  admittance,  he  or 
they  shall  be  expelled  the  society,  and  forfeit  what  money 
they  have  paid  into  the  treasury;  and  no  person  shall  be 
accused  of  such  Imposition  after  the  eighteen  months. 

XII.  Any  person  mindful  to  offer  himself  a member  of 
this  society,  shall  give  notice  to  any  member  of  the  societj", 
and  deposit  one  shilling  per  month,  until  he  be  ordered  to 
personally  appear  with  a certificate  from  the  doctor,  stating 
his  being  sound,  and  fit  to  become  a member  of  this  so- 
ciety ; and  if  the  said  person  be  then  voted  into  the  society, 
and  do  not  enter  himself  and  pay  up  his  dues,  before  the 
expiration  of  three  months,  the  deposit  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  treasury,  and  he  not  allowed  to  become  a member  from 
the  time  his  deposit  was  received. 

XIII.  Every  member  having  paid  up  all  his  dues  and  de- 
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mands,  agreeable  to  those  articles,  for  eighteen  months, 
from  the  time  of  his  entrance,  shall  (if  he  fall  sick,  or  be 
otherwise  disabled  from  following  his  occupation)  receive 
from  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  nine  shillings  per  week,  for 
the  space  of  twelve  months,  if  his  sickness  or  ailment  con- 
tinue so  long;  and  the  steward  or  stewards  shall  visit  such 
member  twice  a week,  provided  he  reside  within  the  town- 
ship of  Workington  ; and  if  the  steward  or  stewards  neglect 
making  such  visits,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  two  shillings  and 
six- pence  to  the  treasury,  or  be  excluded  : and  any  mem- 
ber fraudulently  imposing  upon  this  society,  in  any  way 
whatever,  shall  on  proof  thereof,  be  for  ever  excluded  the 
benefit  of  the  society. 

XIV.  That  if  any  member’s  sickness  continue  above 
twelve  months,  he  shall,  after  that  time,  receive  five  shil- 
lings per  week,  as  long  as  such  sickness  shall  remain  ; and 
if  such  sickness,  ailment,  or  old  age  render  him  incapable  of 
following  his  usual  employment  for  his  support,  he  shall 
then  in  that  case  continue  to  receive  five  shillings  per  week, 
till  the  day  of  his  death ; and  further,  he  shall  be  allow'ed 
the  liberty,  after  his  superannuation  is  decreed,  of  earning 
two  or  three  shillings  to  himself,  if  he  be  able,  besides  by 
paying  his  monthly  money  regularly  into  the  treasury,  and 
making  quarterly  (if  required  by  the  officers)  a declar- 
ation appointed  for  that  purpose,  his  weekly  allowance 
from  the  box ; and  if  such  member  or  members  reside 
within  the  township  of  Workington,  the  stewards  shall 
visit  them  at  every  opportunity,  and  make  a report  of  the 
same  to  the  president,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a true 
information  of  their  state  and  case,  as  far  as  their  observ^a- 
tion  and  judgment  can  direct,  without  false  accusation,  or 
fraudulent  connivance ; or,  on  neglect  of  his  duty,  forfeit 
five  shilliiiffs  to  the  box,  or  be  excluded. 

XV.  That  if  any  member  of  this  society  reside  out' of 
the  township  of  Workington,  but  in  some  part  of  Great 
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Britain,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the  Isle  of  Mann,  (having 
paid  up  his  dues  to  the  treasury),  and  shall  be  afflicted 
with  sickness  or  ailment,  so  as  to  render  him  incapable 
of  following  his  usual  employment,  he  sliall  send  a certi- 
ficate, signed  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  or  by  a 
surgeon  or  apothecary,  if  any  attend  him,  naming  his 
sickness  or  lameness,  and  cause  of  the  same ; and  if  such 
sickness  or  lameness  continue  above  one  month,  he  shall 
for  every  month  send  a cerdficate,  signed  as  the  former,  or 
it  will  be  rejected  ; and  any  person’s  name  being  forged,  or 
put  to  a certificate,  without  such  a person’s  consent  or 
knowledge,  (on  proof  thereof),  the  member  so  doing  shall* 
be  excluded.  The  postage  of  letters  or  certificates,  sent  by 
any  member  to  this  society,  shall  be  paid,  or  they  shall  be 
rejected.  And  on  the  death  of  a distant  member,  the  same 
allowance  shall  be  made,  as  if  then  in  Workington,  on  a 
certificate  being  first  produced,  signed  by  the  minister  and 
clerk  of  the  parish,  where  such  member  may  die,  and  testio 
fying  that  his  funeral  was  decent',  and  becoming  a Christian. 

XVI.  If  any  member’s  sickness  end  in  death,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  sum  of  eight  pounds  be  allowed  from  the  treasury, 
and  given  to  his  widow,  if  he  was  married ; but  if  the  de- 
ceased member  was  unmarried,  then  the  said  sum  of  eio-ht 
pounds  shall  be  given  to  whom  he  may  order,  by  his  last 
will  and  testament,  on  their  paying  thereout  his  funeral  ex- 
penses. And  if  any  member  be  married,  and  his  wife  die 
before  him,  it  is  agreed  that  the  sum  of  three  pounds,  as  a ' 
part  of  the  above  eight  pounds,  be  paid  to  the  member,  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  to  defray  her  funeral  expenses,  and  the 
remaining  five  pounds  to  be  paid  at  his  death  as  aforesaid, 
provided  he  continue  a member  of  this  society  till  his  de- 
cease. It  is  further  agreed,  that  as  long  as  this  society’s 
fund  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  each  and 
every  member  shall  pay  one  shilling  on  the  death  of  a 
member,  and  six  pence  oii  the  death  of  any  member’s 
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wife  ; and  when  the  fund  amounts  to  more  than  fifty  pounds, 
and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  then  there  w ill  be  a 
collection  of  six  pence  each  on  the  death  of  eachmerhber  ; 
and  when  the  fund  is  found  to  amount  to  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  then  the  vvhole  (funeral  expenses  to  be  as 
above)  to  be  taken  out  of  the  treasury. 

XVII.  That  if  any  member  of  this  society  die  within  the 
township  of  Workington,  it  is  agreed  that  every  member 
then  residing  in  the  said  township  shall,  on  public  notice 
being  given,  assemble  at  the  club- room,  one  hour  before 
the  time  of  interment  of  the  deceased  brother,  and  shall 
from  thence  proceed  to  where  the  deceased  brother  is,  and 
and  to  attend  him  in  regular  procession  to  the  place  of  in- 
terment , and  if  any  member  die  out  of  the  township  of 
Workington,  and  his  corpse  be  brought  to  be  interred  in 
the  said  township,  then  the  remaining  members,  residing 
in  the  said  township,  on  having  public  notice  of  the  same 
given,  shall  attend  as  before  mentioned,  and  proceed  from 
thence,  in  regular  procession,  to  meet  the  corpse  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  accompany  it  to  the  place 
of  interment ; and  if  any  member  die  in  the  township  of 
Workington,  and  his  corpse  be  interred  out  of  the  said 
township,  then  the  society,  on  being  summoned,  shall 
attend  the  said  funeral,  in  regular  procession,  to  a conve- 
nient distance  out  of  the  said  township  ; and  any  member 
residing  in  the  township  not  attending  when  summoned  to 
a funeral,  shall  for  such  neglect  pay  a fine  of  two  shillings, 
or  be  excluded  •,  except  it  can  be  proved  that  such  an  absent 
member  was  either  sick,  or  three  miles  out  of  town,  at  the 
time  of  interment. 

XVIII.  That  a surgeon  or  doctor  shall  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  sick  members  of  this  society,  who  shall  upon 
notice  being  given  him  by  the  stewards  attend  any  member 
who  may  be  afflicted  with  any  sickness  or  lameness,  pro- 
vided the  said  member  reside  ivithin  the  said  township  of 
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Workincrton,  or  within  two  miles  of  the  same;  and  shall 
furnish  such  sick  member  with  suitable  medicines  and  his 
attendance;  and  any  sick  member  of  this  society,  vvho  may 
reside  at  a greater  distance  from  the  said  township,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  surgeon  or  doctor,  \^'ill  be  entitled  to  his 
advice  and  medicine,  equally  as  if  he  resided  in  the  town 
of  Workington  ; and  the  said  surgeon  or  docto'  so  appointed 
shall  for  such  service  well  and  truly  performed,  be  paid 
from  each  and  every  member  of  this  society,  the  sum  of 
three  pence  per  quarter ; and  on  neglect  of  any  member 
not  paying  the  same,  he  shall  forfeit  six  pence,  or  be  ex- 
cluded. The  doctor  or  surgeon  to  be  chosen  by  a majority 
of  the  society;  and  on  the  neglect  of  his  duty,  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  five  shillings  to  the  treasury, 

XIX.  If  any  member  of  this  society,  by  his  irregular  way 
of  living,  or  by  any  notoriously  vile  practice,  or  unlawful 
means,  after  his  admittance  into  this  society,  bring  upon 
himself  any  distemper  or  maimment,  every  such  member 
shall,  upon  a sufficient  proof  thereof,  be  excluded  the  so- 
ciety without  any  benefit  therefrom  ; and  any  member  be- 
ing afflicted  by  any  unlawful  means,  who  conceals  his  true 
case,  and  receives  his  weekly  allowance  from  the  treasury, 
such  member  shall,  on  proof  thereof  within  the  space  of 
twelve  months,  be  excluded ; and  every  member  privy  to 
such  unjust  practices,  (who  doth  not  immediately  inform 
the  stewards  of  the  same)  shall,  on  proof  thereof,  pay  a fine 
of  five  shillings  to  the  treasury,  or  be  excluded. 

' XX.  Any  member  or  members  being  in  this  society 
eighteen  months,  and  having  paid  up  all  his  monthly  dues 
and  demands  to  the  treasury,  if  he  or  they  have  occasion  to 
leave  the  town,  he  or  they  shall  give  or  send  an  information 
to  the  president  then  in  office,  where  he  or  they  purpose 
residing,  provided  he  or  they  do  return  again  within  the 
space  of  twelve  months,  (healthy  and  sound)  and  paying 
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up  all  arrears,  shall  be  received  again  into  the  society, 
without  paying  any  new  entrance-money ; and  every  absent 
member,  residing  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Workington,  shall,  on  paying  up  his  monthly  dues  and 
arrears  every  year’s  end,  be  entitled  to  every  benefit  of  this 
society,  the  same  as  if  upon  the  spot ; and  any  such  absent 
member  neglecting  paying  up  his  yearly  dues,  shall  for  the 
first  offence  pay  a fine  of  ten  shillings  and  six  pence,  or  be 
excluded. 

XXI.  Any  member  or  members  being  afflicted  with 
“ either  sickness  or  lameness,  so  as  to  render  him  inoapable 

of  working  at  his  usual  employment,  and  he  receiving  his 
allowance  at  the  same  time,  such  a member  shall,  if  he 
have  journeymen  or  apprentices  employed  under  him7  be 
allowed  the  liberty  of  superintending  or  ordering  the  same 
workmen  to  their  duty,  and  in  that  case  he  shall  be  al- 
lowed his  usual  allowance  from  the  treasury;  but  should 
such  member  or  members  be  found  working  themselves  at 
their  usual  employment,  or  disguised  in  liquor,  during  the 
time  they  are  receiving  their  allowance  from  the  treasury, 
shall,  on  sufficient  proof  thereof,  pay  a fine  of  ten  shillings 
and  six  pence  to  the  treasury,  or  be  excluded. 

XXII.  If  any  member  be  charged  with  a breach  of  any 
of  these  articles,  or  any  crime  these  articles  do  not  fully  ex- 
plain, it  shall  be  decided  on  the  first  quarterly  night  fol- 
lowing ; the  stewards  and  wardens  giving  notice  to  each 
member  when  he  pays  his  money  ; and  every  member  re- 
fusing to  give  his  vote,  or  leaving  the  room  before  such 
matter  be  decided,  shall  forfeit  six  pence ; and  any  mem- 
ber refusing,  to  keep  silence,  when  demanded,  while  such 
matter  is  in  hand,  shall  pay  a fine  of  two  pence,  and  quit 
the  room  in  peace,  without  offering  violence  to  any  mem- 
ber, or  he  shall  forfeit  one  shilling  to  the  treasury.  Or  if 
any  member  accuse  another  with  a breach  of  any  of  these 
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articles,  and  cannot  (when  called  upon)  make  his  accusa- 
tion good,  he  shall  pay  a fine  of  five  shillings  to  the  trea- 
sury, or  be  excluded. 

XXIII.  No  member  or  members  shall  abuse  any  other 
members  of  this  society,  during  club-hours,  by  any  scan- 
dalous language ; but  if  any  member  have  any  grievances 
against  another,  the  same  shall  be  represented  to  the  com- 
mittee ; and  if  either  the  offending  or  defending  members 
reject  the  award  given  by  the  committee,  he  shall  forfeit 
five  shillings,  or  be  excluded. 

XXIV.  If  the  president,  stewards,  treasurer,  wardens, 
and  all  others  in  office,  do  not  attend  at  the  club- room 
within  half  an  hour  after  the  time  specified  in  the  8th. 
article,  such  officer  or  officers  shall  on  neglect  thereof  pay 
a fine  of  six  pence,  except  he  be  sick  or  lame,  or  out  of 
town  at  the  time,  or  appoint  a deputy  to  act  in  his  absence  : 
and  no  member  in  office  shall,  without  leave  from  the  pre- 
sident, be  allowed  the  liberty  of  leaving  the  room,  until 
the  clerk’s  book  be  settled  for  the  night : such  offending 
officer  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  pay  a fine  of  six  pence,  or 
be  excluded. 

XXV.  Any  matters  of  consequence  which  any  member 

mav  have  to  lav  before  the  societv,  on  his  communicatino; 

the  same  to  the  president,  he  shall  order  it  to  be  decided 
\ 

on  the  first  quarterly  night  following-,  and  any  new  articles 
or  by-laws,  proposed  to  the  society,  shall  be  approved  two 
monthly  nights,  the  one  a quarterly  night,  before  it  shall 
become  binding  or  of  any  force  ; but  provided  it  should 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the'  majority,  on  the  two 
monthly  nights,  then  the  same  shall  be  of  equal  force  as 
if  here  printed.  The  clerk  drawing  a true  copy  of  the  same, 
and  placing  it  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  room, 
that  every  member  may  be  acquainted  with  the  same, 

XXVI.  Each  and  every  member  of  this  society  shall,  oi^ 
every  anniversary  of  this  institution,,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  in  every  year,  (excepting  it  fall  on  a Sunday,  in 
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which  case,  it  is  to  be  held  the  day  following,)  pay  one 
shilling  and  six  pence  to  pay  the  expense  of  a feast  which 
shall  on  that  day  be  provided  for  the  society,  at  such  a 
place  as  the  majority  may  determine  on  the  preceding 
monihly  meeting;  and  all  the  absent  members’  money  shall 
be  spent,  at  the  said  place  and  time,  by  the  members  then 
present.  And  each  member  shall  attend  at  the  same 
place  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  go  in  procession  to 
such  a place  of  worship  as  shall  have  been  agreed  upon  the 
preceding  meeting,  where  a sermon  shall  be  delivered  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  of  which  previous  notice  shall  be  given 
to  the  minister  appointed  to  preach  the  same  by  the  president, 
who  is  authorized  by  this  society  to  procure  what  may  be 
wanted,  as  agreed  to  by  a majority,  for  the  said  proces- 
sion, the  expenses  of\vhich  to  be  paid  out  of  the  box.  1 he 
procession  to  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner,  viz* 
the  wardens  with  white  staves  ; the  president  and  doctor 
with  sashes,  8cc.  ; the  two  stewards  with  sashes,  keys,  See.  j 
the  clerk  with  sash,  roll,  pens,  and  ke)' ; and  then  the  rest 
of  the  society,  two  and  two,  according  as  they  stand  on  the 
list  of  enrolment;  each  member  being  decent  and  clean, 
bearing  a white  rod,  and  having  on  white  stockings  and 
white  gloves.  And  every  member  residing  in  Workington, 
or  any  where  within  ten  miles  of  the  said  towmship,  shall 
attend  the  said  procession  to  and  from  such  place  of  wor- 
ship,or  pay  a fine  of  five  shillings,  or  be  excluded,  except  he 
be  then  upon  the  box,  or  can  give  a satisfactory  reason  for 
absenting  himself ; of  which  a majority  shall  determine  on 

the  first  quarterly  night  following. 

XXVIT  That  there  shall  be  no  addition  nor  diminution 
of  these  articles,  without  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of 
the  society  : nor  shall  this  society  be  dissolved  while  any 
three  members  hereof  do  remain  ; and  if  any  member  pro- 
pose to  have  the  society  broken,  or  to  have  the  money 
divided,  he  or  they  so  offending  shall  pay  ten  shillings  and 
six  pence,  or  be  excluded. 
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XXVIII.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  each  and  every  mem- 
ber shall  sign  an  obligition  lor  the  observance  and  per- 
formance of  all  and  every  of  these  articles,  and  any  person 
that  is  admitted  shall  sign  the  same. 

ARTICLES  OF  BEHAVIOUR. 


Art.  I.  THAT  every  member  behave  decently  and 
discreetly  to  each  other,  especially  to  the  president  and 
other  officers  for  the  time  being,  giving  them  the  title  of 
their  respective  offices,  and  the  honour  and  respect  due  to 
their  several  stations  ; or  for  each  offence,  forfeit  two  pence 
to  the  treasury. 

II  That  no  member  shall  come  into  the  society’s  room 
intoxicated  with  liquor,  or  use  any  obscene  discourse,  or 
lay  wagers ; nor  shall  any  member  sit  with  his  hat  on, 
during  club  hours,  (except  the  president,)  on  forfeit  of  two 
pence  for  each  offence. 

III.  That  any  member  using  any  provoking  language,  or 
gestures,  or  who  shall  give  the  lie,  or  use  quarrelsome 
behaviour  to  a brother  in  the  society’s  room,  shall  forfeit 
two  pence  for  each  offence,  and  shall  ask  pardon  of  the 
offended  party,  before  the  president  and  stewards;  or  be 
excluded. 

IV.  That  if  any  member  shall  (in  the  society’s  room,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  institution,  or  wheresoever  the  so- 
ciety may  be  assembled)  in  anger  assault  another  member 
therein,  provoke,  strike,  or  cause  to  be  struck,  wuhout  a 
very  sufficient  reason,  (which  reason  shall  be  determined 
by  a committee  of  eleven  men,  chosen  for  that  purpose,) 
shall  forfeit  five  shillings  to  the  b.rx,  and  shall  ask  pardon 
of  the  party  offended,  and  make  proper  submission  before 
the  president  and  the  other  officers,  or  suffer  exclusion;  or 
if  at  any  time  a member  shall  run  down  or  speak  disdain- 

z 3 fullv 
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fully  of  any  other  member  of  this  society^  without  a just 
cause,  he  shall  forfeit  two  shillings,  or  be  excluded. 

V.  That  if  any  member  in  the  society’s  room  presume 
to  curse  or  swear,  or  tell  a lie,  to  the  prejudice  of  this  so- 
ciety, he  shall  forfeit  six  pence,  or  be  excluded. 

VI.  That  any  person  recommended  to  join  this  society, 
shall  be  desired,  by  the  president  and  stewards,  to  with- 
draw till  the  matter  be  concluded  upon  by  tlie  society. 

VII.  That  during  the  stated  hours,  any  brother  mindful 
to  move  any  thing  In  behalf  of  himself  or  another,  shall 
stand  up  to  ask  leave  of  the  president  and  stewards  to  be 
heard  •,  and  when  leave  is  granted,  such  brother  shall  be 
heard  without  interruption,  until  he  hath  ended  his  dis- 
course j and  any  brother  may  second  such  motion,  or  with 
leave'  reply  to  it ; and  only  one  shall  speak  at  a time,  or 
forfeit  two  pence  to  the  box  ; and  if  any  doubt  shall  arise, 
the  president  and  stewards  shall  lay  the  same  before  a 
committee,- who  shall  determine  the  matter ; and  whoever 
finds  fault  with  the  said  determination,  shall  forfeit  one 
shilling,  or  be  excluded. 

VIII.  'i'hat  if  any  member  shall  declare  who  Is  for  or 
against  any  person,  on  any  trial  or  reference,  he  shall  for- 
feit five  shillings  to  the  box,  or  be  excluded. 

IX.  And  lastly,  that  this  society  and  agreement  shall 
subsist,  and  be  binding  and  conclusive  to  all  parties  com- 
prehended therein,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  them,  whilst  any  three  of  the  said  society  are  of  one 
mind  to  continue  the  same,  for  all  the  ends  and  purposes 
aforesaid  ^ and  according  to  their  several  stations  shall 
receive,  ])ay,  and  be  paid,  sue  and  be  sued  accordingly,  so 
far  as  is  consisitciU  with,  and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  this 
society,  and  the  laws  of  the  realm. 


Cum- 
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Cumberland,  7 At  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
Oo  wit)  j of  our  Snvereign  Lord  the  King,  holden  at 
Cockermouth,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  on  Mon- 
day the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17S9» 
before  James  Clark  Salterthwaite,  John  Kay,  Esquires,  and  others 
their  fellows,  Justices  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  assigned  to  keep 
the  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  in  the  same,  county,  and 
also  to  hear  and  determine  divers  felonies,  trespasses,  and  other 
misdemeanours  in  the  same  county  committed  : 

Ordered — That  these  Rules  and  Regulations  be  confirmed. 

By  the  Court, 

J.  HOD  SON, 

Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
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SCMOOSE  FARMING  SOCIETY, 


Year  1S06 
1807 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Curvven 


Collections.  Disbursements, 


£.  s.  d. 

ig  3 6 

22  1 4 


s.  [d. 
4 0 0 
9 0 0 
28  4 10 


£.41  4 10  =£.41  4 10 


£.  s.  d. 

Contributed  by  the  Society  - - 31  14  6 

Mr.  Curwen’s  3-lOths  proportion  per  rules  g 10  4 

Society’s  fundj  31st  Dec.  180/  - .^.41  4 10 


BULES  AND  ORDERS  to  be  observed  by  an  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  of  the  Servants  and  Labourers 
employed  at  the  Schoose'Farm,  Workington. 


INTRODUCTION. 

To  the  Agricultural  Servants  and  Labourers  employed  at 

the  Schoose  Farm, 

THE  first  object  which  engages  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  is  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  present  moment.  But  a small  proportion  of  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  youth  and  health  think  of  the  morrow, 
or  make  any  provision  for  the  time  when  old  age  will  come 

upon 
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upon  them  ; or  when  sickness,  or  the  accidents  to  which 
human  nature  is  exposed,  will  put  a stop  to  their  labours, 
and  in  consequence  to  their  usual  means  of  subsistence. 

Engaged  as  you  are  in  laborious  pursuits  which  occu- 
py so  much  of  your  time,  and  willing  to  believe  that  suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  you  never  look 
beyond  it,  or  lay  up  in  store  for  a time  of  need,  what  could 
be  spared  from  your  presente  arnings.  Fs  it  not,  then,  the 
duty  of  those  materially  benefited  by  your  meritorious 
• exertions  to  think  for  yon,  and  to  provide  the  means  of 
sheltering  you  from  miseries  which  are  hid  from  your 
view  ? Can  any  means  be  devised  more  likely  to  effect  this 
purpose  than  the  establishment  of  a Benefit  Society  ? 
Wherever  they  have  been  established,  they  have  not  failed 
of  affording  the  most  material  assistance  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  them  ; but  their  beneficial  elfects  have  been  but 
partially  experienced  ; the  great  buik  of  the  labouring  com- 
munity have  cither  overlooked  or  undervalued  the  advan- 
tages of  them.  In  this  neighbourhood,  where  so  much 
general  benefit  has  1,'ecn  derived,  I should  hope  few  argu- 
ments are  necessary  to  prove  the  advantages  that  will  flow 
from  a new  institution  of  a similar  nature.  Permit  me  to 
ask  any  one  of  you  who  has  lived  in  tolerable  comfort. 
What  support  would  the  most  liberal  parochial  relief  afford 
you? — Is  it  nothing  to  be  subject  to  control? — Does 
dependence  inflict  no  wound  upon  a feeling  mind  ? — Such, 
however,  must  be  the  situation  of  those  who  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  have  made  no  provision  against  sickness, 
misfortune,  or  old  age. 

Wise,  just,  and  humane,  are  the  poor  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  which  are  exclusively  confined  to  this  happy 
country.  These  arc  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
earth  shall  provide  nourishment  for  every  human  being  : 
but  it  assumes  also,  that  none  shall  eat  the  bread  they 
do  not  earn,  but  such  as  are  incapacitated  by  age  or  in- 
firmity. 
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Hrrnlty.  Whoever  avails  himself  of  this  provision,  without 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  commits  a fraud  upon  the 
public. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  most  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  ev^ery  individual 
employed  in  a pursuit  which  engrosses  so  much  of  my 
attention,  I earnestly  intreat  you  to  make  provision  for 
yourselves,  by  an  Agricultural  Club  : and’  to  evince  the 
sincerity  of  my  zeal  for  its  success,  I shall  cheerfully  con- 
tribute three-tenths  to  whatever  sum  may  be  collected, 
subject,  however,  to  the  following  regulations  : 


RULES  or  the  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY; 


Art.  I.  Every  member  shall  pay  three  pence  per 
week  to  the  fund  ; and  must  have  contributed  six  months, 
to  be  entitled  to  relief. 

II.  No  relief  to  be  allowed  till  after  the  expiration  of 
one  week’s  confinement  from  sickness  : a certificate  from 
the  medical  attendant  will  be  required. — Sickness  or  acci- 
dents, arising  from  drunkenness  or  irregularity,  will  be 
excluded  from  any  benefit  or  relief  from  the  society. 

III.  Ten  shillings  per  week  to  be  allowed  in  cases  of 
sickness,  for  twelve  weeks  ; and  seven  shilljngs  per  week 
afterwards,  till  the  member  be  able  to  resume  his  employ- 
ment. Provided  always,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive at  any  one  period  above  ten  times  the  amount  of  what 
he  may  have  contributed  to  the  fund , together  with  Mr.  Cur- 
wen’s  proportionate  allowance  on  the  same,  for  any  sick- 
ness or  incapacity,  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  society.—- Whenever  the  funds  of 

the 
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the  society  will  permit,  an  extension  of  relief  will  be 
granted. 

IV.  Any  person  quitting  Mr.  Curwen^s  employment 
may  continue  a member,  provided  they  have  not  been  dis- 
missed for  improper  behaviour. 

V.  Any  person  under  forty  y^ears  of  age  may  become  a 
member.  A committee  of  six  persons  to  be  chosen  annu- 
ally to  inspect  the  accoiuiis,  and  to  determine  upon  all 
occurrences  that  may  arise ; one  of,  whom  shall  in  his 
turn  visit  and  report  upon  the  stale  and  situation  of  all  sick 
members. 

VI.  Any  person  neglecting  to  pay  his  contributions  for 
three  months,  to  be  excluded.  Mr,  Curvven’s  principal 
agent,  in  his  absence,  to  act  as  president.  The  contri- 
butions to  be  paid  at  the  office. — Accounts  to  be  published 
annually. 

Vil.  Mr,  Curwen  agrees  to  pay  three-tenths  of  the  whole 
sum  contributed.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  member, 
the  society  to  allow  his  widow  and  children  five  pounds  for 
defraying  the  funeral  expenses,  provided  the  funds  amount 
to  thirty  pounds;  if  under  thirty  pounds,  two  guineas  and 
a half. 

In  addition  to  the  said  society's  rules ; no  person  to  be 
hereafter  employed  in  labouring  work,  who  will  not  consent 
to  pay  three  pence  per  week  into  a fund  for  affording  casual 
relief.  The  relief  from  this  fund  to  be  regulated  by  the 
necessity  of  each  case,  and  the  state  .of  the  funds  ; Mr, 
Curwen’s  head  agent,  in  his  absence,  to  regulate  the  same; 
and  to  have  the  same  allowance  from  Mr.  Curwen. 

Out  of  the  number  of  labourers  employed,  a very  great 
number  are  strangers,  destitute  of  any  resource  in  cases  of 
accident  or  sickness  ; in  order  to  provide  against  the  hard- 
ships incidental  to  such  persons,  this  regulation  is  insti- 
tuted. 
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Collected,  Disbursed. 

£.  1.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Year  1807  - - 17/  7 1 2 0 0 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  . . . ' 15  7 1 


=£•.17  7 1 17  7 1 


£.  s.  d. 

Contributions  by  the  Society  13  7 0 

J.  C.  Curvven,  Esq’s  3 -lOths  proportion  4 0 1 


£.17  7 I, 
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Sol 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


much  has  been  said  and  written  by  the  statesman, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  theorist,  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  poor  laws,  and  such  a variety  of  schemes 
have  been  submitted  to  the  public,  without  their  hav- 
ing hitherto  produced  any  practical  benefit,  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  temerity  to  hope  any  thing  I 
could  offer  would  be  more  fortunate.  I am  anxious, 
however,  to  detail  the  result  of  some  years  experience. 
The  inferences  1 wish  to  draw  will  meet  with  more  or 
less  attention,  according  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  just 
conclusions  from  established  facts. 

It  is  a melancholy  avowal  how  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  indigent 
poor,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  projects  which 
at  different  periods  have  been  submitted  to  parliament. 
Thus  we  suffer,  the’ evil  to  increase  with  rapid  strides, 
until  at  length  it  may  be  past  all  means  of  redress. 

To  introduce  my  observations  with  proper  effect,  I 
have  given  in  the  preceding  pages  a correct  statement 
of  the  rates  levied  for  the  support  of  the  town  of  Work- 
ington, as  well  as  an  account  of  the  different  Benefit 
Societies,  the  state  of  their  funds,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  their  respective  contributions  ; and  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  exhibit  the  results  in  a striking  point 
of  view : 

C;>5t 
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■£,  s.  d. 

600  0 3 


The  Colliers’  Society  per  ann. 
Sisterly  Society 
Honourable  Society 
Provisional  Society 
Schoose  Farm  Society 
Friendly  Society 


295  0 0 

371  13  0 

90  11  3 

81  O O 
39  8 5 

59  4 


^736  17  li 


Taking  the  estimate  at  1361.  Us.  l^d,  as  a fair 
average  of  amount,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  total  sum 
of  voluntary  contributions  will  be  10,95G/.  16^.  I0~d. 
The  whole  of  the  sums  raised  by  the  poor-rates,  but 


poor,  up  to  the  last  year,  will  not  exceed  8550/. 

That  a partial  subscription  of  individuals  (aided,  I 
will  admit,  by  the  promoters  of  these  Societies)  should 
have  raised  so  large  an  annual  sum,  wall  appear  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  those  who  have  not  much 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  but  it  must  be  a matter  of 
delight  to  all. 

And  yet  great  as  the  amount  is,  and  exceeding  the 
whole  sum  expended  by  the  town  for  supporting  the 
necessitous  poor,  I can  confidently  assert,  that  had 
the  measure  been  general,  not  less  than  double  this 
sum  would  have  been  produced.  Had  the  different 
proprietors  of  considerable  w^orks  established  in  the 
town  viewed  the  beneficial  consequences  of  the  plan 
in  the  same  light  with  myself,  and  introduced  it  and 
supported  it  among  those  in  their  employ,  we  should 


applied  to  various  objects  not  strictly  applicable  to  the 
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at  this  moment  ha  ve  raised  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
mechanic,  the  collier,  and  the  labourer,  classed  in 
their  different  societies,  a gross  sum  amounting  to  lit- 
tle short  of  1500/.  I cannot  resist  indulging  in  this 
pleasing  idea  of  what  might  and, ought  to  have  been 
fully  realised.  The  township  finding  itself  relieved  of 
so  great  a proportion  of  burthen,  would  doubtless  have 
contributed  a third  or  other  considerable  part  of  the 
whole  collections,  in  further  aid  of  the  Societies,  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  their  meritorious  perseverance 
and  continuance. 

By  this  means  we  should  have  had  near  2000/.  per 
annum,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  the 
support  of  the  declining,  and  the  education  of  youth  ; 
and  surely  such  an  example  of  right-minded  exertion 
would  have  acted  with  the  happiest  effects  on  the 
hopes  of  other  individuals  ; and  what  honour  could 
not  do,  the  dread  of  shame  wmuld  have  brought  about. 
Thus,  then,  they  who  depended  upon  industry  and 
health  for  support,  would  in  their  respective  classes 
have  contributed  to  the  relief  of  others,  under  the  as- 
surance of  an  equal  return ; and  none  bat  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  and  the  destitute,  would  have  been  left  as 
a charge  to  be  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  parish. 
A circumstance  of  trifling  notice,  but  important  in  its 
influence  on  the  feelings  of  a body  of  people,  must 
not  be  omitted ; the  yearly  celebration  of  the  first 
formation  of  their  respective  Societies,  the  joint  at- 
tendance on  public  worship,  the  dining  in  common 
with  their  friends  and  patron,  the  passing  the  yearly 
accounts,  and  clioosing  a new  committee  and  other 
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officers  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety from  among  themselves,  are  so  many  charms  to 
bind  and  engage  man  to  man,  and  raise  him  in  his 
own  estimation. 

' As  a further  proof  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  So- 
cieties, I beg  to  state  the  following  circumstance.  In 
the  last  year  some  afflictive  losses  were  sustained  at  sea, 
and  several  poor  women  bereft  of  their  husbands,  and 
left  with  numerous  families  to  bewail  their  misfortunes, 
without  any  means  but  their  own  honest  endeavours 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families.  A sub- 
scription of  nearly  a hundred-  pounds  was  obtained  for 
them,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  town, 
and  the  frequent  calls  upon  their  humanity,  was 
liberal.  Contrast  this  with  the  situation  of  the  afflicted 
belonging  to  these  Societies,  where  eight  members  re-' 
eeived  a larger  sum  drawn  from  their  own  funds, 
which  were  equal  to  the  continuance  of  the  Same  sup- 
port so  long  as  the  necessity  continued.  Charity  has 
its  limits,  and  the  relief  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the 
pressure  increases. 

That  such  a plan  might  be  made  general,  under- 
parliamentary  restrictions,  and  accompanied  with  pro- 
per checks,  is  what  I cajinot  too  positively  affirm  ; but 
1 shall  submit  at  some  length  the  grounds  of  my 
opinion. 

That  no  plan  is  without  objections,,  and  that  /bl/y 
and  prejudice  is  ever  more  prone  to  find  fault  than  to 
approve ; as  an  example,  I should  quote  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bolton,  of  Soho,  Birmingham,  who  some  years 
ago  offered  the  parish,  in  which  his  extensive  works 
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are  situated,  that  if  they  would  exonerate  him  from 
paying  to  the  poor-rates,  he  would  guarantee  them 
from  any  charge  from  persons  in  his  employ.  The 
offer  was  refused,  which  I consider  as  highly  unfortu- 
nate, as  1 conceive  it  might  have  led  to  very  important 
national  consequences. 

It  is  not  enough  barely  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures  j we  must 
advance  farther ; and  the  mind  must  be  an  object  of 
our  care  as  well  as  the  body.  The  near  alliance  of 
vice  and  misery  to  mental  degradation,  and  the  dread- 
ful moral  effects  of  torpid  indifference  and  hopeless 
poverty  on  the  lower  orders,  (evils  of  late  greatly  in- 
creased and  still  increasing  daily)  satisfactorily  prove, 
that  whatever  has  already  been  done  by  law,  has  been 
founded  On  erroneous  principles,  and  that  something 
less  complicated  i;i  its  system,  and  more  consentaneous 
to  the  great  springs  and  motives  of  human  action, 
must  be  speedily  attempted.  I would  not  hastily  pull 
down  and  destroy  what  is  even  avowedly  imperfect  and 
insufficient  to  its  ends,  but  I would  inquire  whether 
some  plan  might  not  be  so  constructed,  as  to  supply 
its  place,  and  in  time  render  its  application  altogether 
useless. 

Is  the  character  of  those  receiving  parish  aid  such  as 
is  suited  to  men  either  in  a physical  or  moral  point  of 
view  ? The  spring  of  hope  is  weakened,  and  the  in- 
ducement to  exertion  palsied,  the  feelings  of  independ- 
ence lost  or  destroyed,  and  the  kindest  endearments  of 
life  not  unfrequently  torn  asunder  by  the  severe  and 
indiscriminating  modes  of  relief  w'hich  are  afforded  un* 
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der  the  present  system  ; and  to  aggravate  the  malady, 
the  burden  of  inefhcient  contribution  bears  down  all 

I 

before  it,  and  increases  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  ability 
of  sustaining  it. 

The  extent  of  my  wishes  is  to  collect  in  one  point  of 
view  the  evidences  of  successful  experience,  and  the 
results  of  candid  reasoning,  in  support  of  a measure 
which  appears  so  replete  with  advantages  ; and  I shall 
be  highly  gratified  should  I be  able  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  men  more  accustomed  to  think  profoundly  on 
these  questions  than  myself,  to  the  full  development 
of  all  its  consequences. 

• The  soundness  of  the  principle  once  established,  the 
arrangement  of  the  details,  when  conducted  by  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  will  be  a work  of 
easy  labour,  admitting  of  occasional  revision  and 
amendment,  until  the  plan  shall  be  rendered  fully 
complete.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  heads 
of  detail,  on  which  I wish  to  offer  a few  remarks. 
Malthus’s  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor  laws,  the 
education  of  poor  children,  the  situation  of  the  manu- 
facturing poor,  and  the  parochial  burthen  of  illegiti- 
mate offspring.  No  commendation  of  mine  can  add 
to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Malthus^s  valuable  work  ; but  it 
is  just  to  avow,  that  I can  see  nothing  either  of  cruelty 
or ‘injustice  in  the  principle  of  imposing  a check  upon 
-vfnprovided  inaniages,  rather  than  afl'ording  a direct 
encouragement  to  them.  A restriction  of  this  nature 
connected  with  the  measure  of  benefit  societies,  would 
have  a powerful  efi'ect  on  industry  and  good  morals  ; 
for,  by  enforcing  upon  all  classes  the  justice  and  ab- 
solute ' 
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solute  necessity  of  their  providing  for  their  own  sup- 
port, and  at  the  same  time  holding  out  the  means  of 
their  making  such  provision  for  all  the  exigencies  of  a 
future  family,  you  establish  principles  on  their  minds 
highly  favourable  to  virtue  and  order,  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration, and  lay  the  basis  of  an  independent  and  ade- 
quate support,  solely  arising  from  their  own  industry, 
and  productive  of  the  happiest  and  most  extensive 
consequences  to  the  community  at  large. 

With  the  capacity  of  agricultural  improvement  by 
Inclosures  and  otherwise,  which  the  empire  possesses, 
a supply  of  food  for  a doubled  population  might  be 
certainly  produced  ; and  by  keeping  the  wages  of  la- 
bour in  a constant  ratio  to  the  supply  of  victual,  the 
progressive  increase  of  population  would  sustain  no 
checks  whatever,  and  would  afford  the  surest  proof  of 
the  solid  prosperity  of  the  country. 

And  in  the  case  of  a nation’s  arriving  at  a maxi- 
mum of  provisions,  (an  evil  which  we  need  not  greatly 
apprehend)  it  is  quite  obvious  that  any  augmentation 
of  numbers  would  produce  a proportionate  degree  of 
misery  to  the  whole  society,  and  that  artificial  chocks 
would  not  be  required,  when  so  many  natural  ones 
would  arise  to  keep  down  and  repress  an  excess  of 
population. 

That  spirit  of  manly  independence  and  honest  pride 
which  disdains  to  subsist  altogether  on  charity,  is 
still  to  be  found  in  some  degree  in  our  northern  couiit 
ties  ; and  I myself  have  witnessed  the  greatest  exer- 
tions used  (and  which  under  a better  system  must 
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have  been  successful)  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a work- 
house,  the  sale  of  their  little  all,  and  (as  they  termed 
it)  the  consummation  of  their  misery.  To  revive  a si- 
milar spirit  throughout  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  by 
giving  a stimulus  of  exertion,  and  opening  the  means 
of  self-support,  must  be  the  anxious  wish  of  every 
friend  to  his  country.  What,  1 would  ask,  in  the  best 
periods  of  our  history,  has  given  rise  to  the  superior 
prowess  of  our  arms,  or  to  the  enterprise  and  extern 
sion  of  our  commerce  ? What  has  led  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  manufactures,  but  the  genius  of  an  inde- 
pendent people  governed  by  equal  laws,  and  alive  to 
every  impulse  of  hope,  and  whose  cjiaracter  has  been 
formed  on  the  united  basis  of  virtue,  morality,  and 
general  independence  ? 

it  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  proportion'  as  we 
advance  mankind  in  their  own  estimation,  we  stimu- 
late them  to  deserve  that  of  others  ; and  1 may  add, 
that  by  bettering  their  moral  condition,  and  proving 
that  they  have  something  valuable  at  stake  in  the 
common  danger,  they  will  be  found,  both  as  subjects 
and  soldiers,  more  attached,  resol ufe,  and  courageous, 
than  the  enslaved  multitudes  who  have  nothing  to 
fear  or  to  hope,  to  lose  or  gain,  by  any  change  of 
masters. 

If  this  train  of  reasoning  be  correct,  (and  it  might 
be  carried  much  farther,)  there  are  strong  grounds 
made  out  for  the  application  of  the  pld  scheme  of 
Benefit  Societies  as  a public  measure  to  the  nation  at 
large,  and'  with  the  best  hopes  of  success.  What 
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has  been  successfully  done  on  a small  extent,  may,  by 
proper  mnnagement,  and  under  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liamentary superintendance,  be  equally  well  managed 
on  the  largest  scale  j and  in  its  success  the  interests  of 
every  class  are  directly  involved. 

The  landlord  and  the  farmer,  the  great  manufac- 
turer and  the  proprietot^  of  fixed  and  local  capital, 
would  make  a cqmmqn  cause  in  supporting  a plan  so 
favourable  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  pressure  of  their 
rates ; nof  can  there  be  a doubt  of  the  labouring  poor 
themselves  being  very  quickly  satisfied  of  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  the  measure. 

A very  sensible  and  judicious  Pamphlet  which  I have 
recently  seen,  published  as  far  back  as  the  year  1786, 
for  rendering  the  poor  independent  of  public  contribu- 
tion, founded  on  the  basis  of  Friendly  Societies  called 
Clubs,  does  the  philanthropic  author  (the  Rev.  T. 
Acland)  the.  highest  credit ; and  is  truly  valuable 
from  the  Letter  and  Table  of  Calculations  prefixed  to 
it  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price. 

On  the  practicability  of  a general  schenie  of  this  sort, 
and  on  its  adequacy,  together  with  the  provision  al- 
ready made  of  hospitals,  alms-houses,  &c.  the  Rev. 
Gentleman  offers  many  judicious  and  sensible  observa- 
tions ; and  then  ^adds,  “ but  how,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  this  universality  of  subscription  to  be  brought  about 
For  my  own  part,  where  it  for  me  to  determine,  I 
should  answer  roundly,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament; 
since  it  is  surely  as  equitable  to  tax  a poor  man  85.  Sd, 
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a year  in  order  to  secure  him  a comfortable  provision 
against  all  the  difficulties  that  may  befal  him  through 
life,  as  it  was  to  tax  him  at  6s.  a year  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  roads  through  which  he  has  seldom  or 
ever  any  occasion  to  travel.’* 

He  imputes  the  failure  of  the  legislative  experiment 
made  in  the  county  of  Devon  to  some  well-meant 
but  inconsiderate  clauses  introduced  into  the  Bill,  and 
not  to  any  defect  in  the  principle ; whence,  as  he 
justly  inters,  the  “ argument  of  parliamentary  appro- 
bation returns  with  undiminished  force.**  In  the  state- 
ment of  his  plan,  the  refutation  of  objections,  and  the 
salutary  provisions  suggested  against  fraud  and  indo- 
lence, he  has  given  us  a most  useful  Essay  on  Bene- 
fit Societies  ; and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  this  little 
tract  should  be  more  generally  known. 

1 feel  tempted  to  introduce  a part  of  Dr.  Prlce*s 
Letter  and  his  lable  of  ‘ Calculations,  in  confirmation 
of  the  opinion  which,  under  every  difficulty  of  pre- 
judice and  secret  opposition,  I have  acted  upon  for 
25  -years. 

“ I have  considered  with  much  attention  your  plan 
for  making  a general  provision  for  the  poor.  It  is 
impossible,  that  tiie  principle  on  which  it  is  founded 
should  noi  be  universally  approved";  nothing  being 
more  plainly  equitable  and  reasonable  than  that  the 
poor,  while  young,  and  in  health  and  vigour,  should 
be  obliged,  by  small  savings,  to  contribute  towards 
their  own  support  when  disabled  by  sickness,  accident, 
or  age. 
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' This  Is  a case  in  which  the  powers  of  compound 
Interest  may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  advantage,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  calculation : 

“ A body  of  48  poor  people  aged  20  (and  kept  up 
to  this  number  by  admissions  at  20  or  less)  may,  if 
they  will  save  out  of  their  wages  but  ^d.  per  week,  and 
this  saving  is  properly  improved  at  no  higher  interest 
than  Sd.  per  ce  it.  provide  for  themselves  an  allowance 
of  2s.  per  week  for  life,  should  they  survive  the  age 
of  65  ; and  also  an  allowance  of  4s.  per  week  during 
incapacitation  by  sickness  or  aceiJent  before  that  age; 
supposing  one  of  them  (that  is  a 48th  part)  to  be  al- 
ways so  incapacitated. 

‘‘  Your  plan,  after  the  first  year,  requires  all  the 
poor  to  become  contributors,  either  at,  or  before,  or 
very  soon  after  the  age  now  mentioned;  and  as  far  as 
it  includes  such  contributors,  I cannot  doubt  of  its 
sufficiency  for  its  own  support,  without  any  aid  from 
the  poor-rate,  provided  only  care  is  taken  to  improve 
properly  all  surplus-money.  I shall  also  have  no 
doubt  of  the  competency  of  your  plan,  were  it  at  its 
commencement  to  admit  all  under  30,  or  even  31  ; 
provided  that  for  ever  afterwards  it  admitted  none 
whose  ages  exceeded  21,  or  22,  But  after  31,  the 
contributions  of  the  lower  classes  in  your  plan  be- 
come deficient ; and  from  50  to  55  they  are  extremely 
so,  as  will  appear  from  a table  I have  given  below. 
But  there  are  in  the  plan  some  advantages  which  pro- 
bably will  more  than  compensate  this  deficiency  ; par- 
ticularly the  entrance-money  required  of  all  turned  of 
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S.5,  the  gratuitious  subscriptions,  and  the  contributions 
of  the  highest  classes,  which  you  have  so  cc^ntrived  as 
to  exceed  greatly  the  value  of  the  allowances  pro- 
mised. It  is  impossible  to  discover  what  the  propor^ 
tion  will  be  of  the  numbers  in  these  highest  classes  to 
the  numbers  in  the  lowest  classes ; perhaps  it  may  not 
be  very  considerable,  the  lower  people  in  every  state 
being  vastly  more  numerous  than  the  higher.  But 
there  is  reason  to  ejcpect  that  this  proportion  may  at 
least  be  considerable  enough  to  compensate  the  defi- 
ciency I have  mentioned.  Should  it  however  fall 
short  of  this,  the  only  consequence  will  be,  that  the 
poor-rate,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  almost 
annihilated,  will  be  obliged  to  bear  a small  part  of 
the  burden  now  upon  it.  in  short,  it  seems  to  me 
that  your  plan  has  a tendency  to  do  the  greatest  good, 
by  affording,  in  the  best  manner,  the  most  agreeable 
and  useful  relief  to  the  poor,  by  encouraging  fruga- 
lity, industry,  and  virtue  among  them,  by  promoting 
the  population  of  the  kingdom,  and  removing  many 
of  the  evils  which  attend  our  present  poor-laws. 
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Shewing  the  Valoe>  in  Weekly  Contribution?,  of  the  Weekly 
Allowances  for  Old  Age,  and  for  Sickness,  in  Mr.  Ac  land's 
Plan. 
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The  importance  of  education  to  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, to  qualify  them  as  men  and  subjects  to  fulfil 
their  respective  duties,  is  too  clearly  established  to 
require  the  support  of  argument ; and  scarce  any 
thing  remained  to  be  advanced,  until  the  system  of 
Bell  and  Lancaster  made  its  appearance,  and  excited 
a general  sentiment  pf  encouragement  and  applause. 

“ Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
>vhen  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,’" — is  a 
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maxim  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  statesman,  as 
of  the  friend  of  humanity  \ nor  can  I entertain  a 
shadow  of  doubt  but  that  every  objection  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  lower  classes  (in  all  essential  points) 
may  be  resolved  into  motives  of  unworthy  prejudice, 
or  may  be  traced  to  an  erroneous  application  of  the 
mode  of  conveying  knowledge. 

It  is  not  merely  the  technical  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  which  are  to  be  acquired  to  qualify  the  young 
and  inexperienced  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life,  and 
fulfil  the  ends  of  their  calling  ; the  moral  character 
must  be  formed  by  long-acquired  habits  of  obedience, 
and  a sense  of  right  and  wrong  be  instilled  not  less  by 
example  than  precept ; and  to  attain  these  objects, 
the  motives  of  inducement  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
mind  itself,  in  the  disposition,  tire  enthusiasm,  and 
the  enr-ulation  of  youth.  Hence  it  is  that  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Lancaster  is  fraught  with  genuine  philanthropy, 
and  for  what  he  has  already  done  he  deserves,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  thanks  of  every  honest  man.  Let 
him  who  doubts  of  the  value  of  moral  education 
propjose  a better  foundation  of  support  for  the  edifice 
of  society  ; let  him  who  connects  submission  with 
deep-rooted  ignorance,  trace  the  horrors  of  cruelty, 
and  the  imappaled  scenes  of  vice,  to  their  actuating 
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causes  j and  he  will  see  the  intimate  connection  of 
reason  and  virtue  with  the  happiness  and  good  order 
of  the  great  fimily  of  the  world.  This,  in  my  esti- 
mation, was  the  best  feature  of  the  Bill  proposed  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  by  a very  respectable 
gentleman  : and  Lshall  rejoice  to  see  a school  in  evei^ 
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parish  in  England,  established  or  modified  according 
to  the  principles  of  this  excellent  plan  ; where  eco- 
nomy, and  a saving  of  time,  are  equally  objects  of 
attention.  And  how  easily  might  this  be  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  Benefit  Societies,  and  sup- 
ported at  the  joint  expense  of  the  parish,  the  society, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  humane  ? 

I feel  the  strongest  persuasion  that  all  my  past  ex- 
ertions have  only  contributed  to  alleviate  misery,  not 
to  stop  the  evil  at  its  source.  After  having  passed 
through  the  greater  and  most  active  part  of  life,  I 
have  to  begin  afresh.  Early  education  presents  the 
only  rational  grounds  for  hoping  to  benefit  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  people.  From  what  1 have  seen 
at  Mr.  Lancaster’s  school,  and  the  military  academy- 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bell,  I am  satisfied  that 
were  the  plan  made  general,  it  could  not  fail  of  suc- 
cess in  a generation  or  two.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months,  I have  succeeded  in  establishing  two  schools, 
one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  The  present  num- 
bers amount  to  three  hundred;  as  soon  as  I have  com- 
pleted the  building  of  my  school,  I have  no  doubt  of 
doubling  the  number.  My  wish  is  to  combine  in- 
dustry with  learning.  I hope  to  be  able  to  make  the 
greatest  part  of  the  children  earn  sufficient  to  pay  for 
their  schooling,  books,  &c.  and  to  contribute  a part 
of  their  clothing.  Each  child  pays  id.  per  week  to 
the  master,  and  a half-penny  for  books.  I would  care- 
fully exclude  the  idea  of  dependence  from  their 
young  minds,  and  mstil  the  pride  of  being  from  their 
own  exertions  as  little  .burdensome  as  possible  even 
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to  their  paivnts.  With  this  view,  a part  of  the  boys 
are  during  summer  daily  employed  at  the  Schoose 
Farm.  Each  detachment  is  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  officers,  with  superior  pay,  who  are  amen- 
able for  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  those  under  their 
care.  If  they  fail  to  report  any  improper  conduct, 
they  loose  their  situation.  The  change  already  pro- 
duced in  the  behaviour  of  the  children  is  striking. 
Civility  and  attention  has  taken  the  place  of  brutality 
and  rudeness.  On  separating  from  school,  they  are 
formed  into  companies  and  marched  home  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  Thus  order  and  discipline  are 
learned  in  a shape  which  pleases  the  mind  ; inclination 

I 

induces  them  to  yield  a ready  and  willing  obedience. 
What  may  be  the  fruits  of  this  system,  we  may  ga- 
ther from  the  influence  it  has  already  had  ; for  I ani 
assured  by  numbers  of  their  patents,  that  their  con- 
duct at  home  is  quite  different  to  what  it  waS.  All. 
parents  seem  emulous  to  have  their  children  taught, 
arid,  I thinkj^  very  shortly,  it  will  be  considered  a dis- 
grace to  such  as  do  not  give  some  education  to  their 
offspring.  The  scholars  regularly  assemble  every  Sun- 
day morning,  and  proceed  to  their  different  places  of 
worship.  Their  orderly  and  regular  behaviour  calls 
forth  sentiments  of  admiration  and  approbation  from 
all  who  see  them.  Six  months  ago  not  one  in  tw^enty 
of  these  children  ever  thought  of  complying  with  the 
duties  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  now  become  a disgrace 
to  be  absent  from  Divine  Service.  What  is  now  ef- 
fected by  shame  may,  I trust,  as  they  advance  in  life, 
be  followed  from  -.f.nciple.  If  so  trifling  an  expendi- 
ture 
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tilre  of  money,  and  the  sacrifice  of  so  small  a por- 
tion of  time  can  produce  what  bids  fair  to  have  such 
great  and  important  results  upon  the  future  happiness 
of  hundreds,  who  that  has  the  power  when  he  has 
once  seen,  of  been  made  sensible  of  the  effect,  would 
hold  himself  excusable  in  not  adopting  the  plan  ? I 
have  more  pride  and  pleasure  in  this  institution,  than 
from  any  thing  I possess,  or  ever  accomplished 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  My  only  regret  is, 
that  I have  began  it  so  late. 

Conceiving  a statement  of  the  probable  expense  as 
far  as  I am  enabled  to  make  it  may  contribute  to  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  schools  upon  the  same 
plan,  I have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  detailing  it. 
Which  will  demonstrate  at  how  small  an  expense  so 
material  a benefit  may  be  rendered  to  the  rising  ge- 
neration. 

The  splendid  statements  annually  presented  to  Par- 
liament of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country,  clothed 
and  tricked  out  as  they  have  been  with  all  the  pomp 
and  fascination  of  commanding  eloquence,  whilst  all 
was  silence  on  the  rapidly  increasing  progress  of  pau- 
perism, have  always  impressed  me  with  apprehension 
rather  than  with  confidence  5 because  that  evil  be- 
comes doubly  oppressive,  and  can  scarce  be  avoided 
by  any  after  care,  against  the  approach  of  which  we 
wilfully  shut  our  eyes. 

Within  these  last  twenty  years,  (these  years  of 
commercial  speculation  and  unbounded  encourage- 
ment of  manufactural  industry, ) the  number  of  pau- 
pers has  been,  I believe,  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
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Increase  of  rates" proport ionably  advanced.  A me- 
lancholy picture  ii)de  d,  where  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  population  subsists  on  charity  ? But  may  it 
not  have  been  aggrava'^ed  by  injudicious  measures  ? 
And  is  there  no  remedy  t^^at  can  be  found  to  arrest 
its  further  inroads  ? We  will  inquire  a little  into  the 
nature  of  this  evil. 

The  overwhelming  burden  which  a parish  necessa- 
rily sustains  from  the  failure  or  even  temporary  stop- 
page of  a crowded  manufactory  situated  within  its  pre- 
' cincts,  is  the  strongest  argument  than  can  be  offered 
for  the  introduction  of  societies  of  associated  insur- 
ance among  this  numerous  class  of  persons.  The 
manufacturer  and  mechanic  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, whose  wages  so  greatly  exceed  (perhaps  more 
than  double)  those  of  the  labourer,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  appropriate  a weekly  portion  of  their  wages 
as  a common  provision  against  the  casualties  of  their 
situation  ; and  to  this  fund,  the  proprietor  ought,  in 
all  reason,  to  make  a liberal  contribution,  for  can  it 
be  just  that  one  should  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  health  and  the  morals  of  many  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ?— or  can  that  principle  be  sound  which  pro- 
duces in  its  application  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
every  passion,  and  which  leaves  as  a charge  upon 
agricultural  industry,  the  worn-out  and  enfeebled  in- 
struments of  commercial  avarice  i 

Where  w'ages  are  from  1 to  80^.  the  deduction 
of  1^.  per  week  could  not , materially  affect  the  indi- 
vidual or  his  family  ; and  were  the  proprietor  to  con- 
tribute at  as  low  a rate  as  2d,  per  week  for  every  man 
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in  his  employ,  a large  collection  woufB  be  raised  ; and 
if  the  annual  surplus  were  placed  out  at  compound 
interest,  an  adequate  provision  would  be  formed  for 
their  relief  under  the  pressure  of  sickness  or  other 
misfortune. 

I cannot  but  view  the  labourer  as  the  natural  inha- 
bitanr  of  the  parish,  and  the  manufacturer  as  a kind  of 
interloper  brought  into  it  by  the  favourable  local  cir- 
cumstances of  a canal  or  a colliery,  and  therefore  these 
latter  should  do  something  towards  their  support  un- 
der the  infirmities  of  life,  or  the  untimely  effects  of 
vicious  habits.  I argue  this  point  strongly,  because 
such  has  always  been  my  view  of  the  subject  j and 
such  is  the  principle  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  So- 
cieties established  in  Workington. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  offer  a calculation  of 
the  numbers  thus  employed,  and  of  the  amount  which 
a proportionate  rate  of  contribution  would  produce : 


Two  millions  of  manufacturers,  artificers,  8rc.  at 
a weekly  payment  of  ]s.  would  give  p*^r  ann. 

Proposed  contribution  of  proprietors 

One  million  of  agriculturists,  at  6d.  per  week  - 

And  one  third  of  present  poor  cess 


5,250,tX)0 

1,312,500 

1,312,500 

1,700,000 


The  gross  total  of  which  affords  the  immense  sum  of  *£'9,575,000 

applicable  to  the  alleviation  and  comforts  of  the  poor, 
and  which  has  hitherto  been  in  a great  degree  squan- 
dered away  in  idle  thoughtlessness,  and  at  the  resorts 
of  intemperance,  or  lost  as  to  its  amount  in  the  waste 
of  valuable  and  productive  time. 
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There  is  one  description  of  unfortunates  who  enter 
Into  life  with  all  the  stigma  of  their  parents’  miscon- 
duct, and  for  whom  the  benefits  of  education  are 
more  especially  requisite  to  preserve  them  in  the  paths 
of  virtue^,  and  in  the  principles  of  religious  obedience, 
who  are  most  commonly  destitute  of  every  care  and 
attention,  and  for  whose  support  no  prospective  pro- 
vision can  be  made  without  its  operating  as  an  en- 
couragement to  vice.  The  laws  compelling  the  parents 
to  provide  for  illegitimate  children,  or  punishing  those 
who  cannot,  as  far  as  they  extend  are  salutary ; but 
justice  and  policy  call  upon  the  public  to  interpose, 
and  to  discharge  those  duties  of  which  they  are  bereft, 
i should  propose  that  the  nation  should  have  the  charge 
of  their  education,  and  that  the  boys  should  be  brought 
up  and  instructed  on  a similar  plan  to  the  Marine  So- 
cietyi  with  a view  to  their  being  employed  in  the 
public  service  of  their  country. 

I am  happy  to  find  government  have  signified  their 
Intention  of  taking  children  from  the  parishes,  and 
bringing  them  up  in  the  navy,  and  other  public  ser- 
vices. I am  friendly  to  any  plan  that  can  emancipate 
them  from  being  sent  to  manufactories.  I never  was 
more  shocked  or  surprised  than  by  seeing  near  a hun- 
dred children  of  both  sexes,  none  of  them  above  twelve 
years  old,  collected  from  the  poor-houses  in  the  me- 
tropolis, on  their  road  to  a new  manufactory  in  the 
North,  destitute  of  all  friends,  uneducated,  nay  worse, 
with  for  the  most  part  bad  examples  before  them. 
What  must  not  be  expected  to  be  the  issue  ? They 
cannot  be  expected  to  escape  the  baneful  influence  of 
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vice  and  worthlessness  5 and  after  having  sacrificicd  the 
season  of  instruction,  and  arrived  at  maturity,  they  are 
to  be  found  turned  adrift,  without  a trade  by  which 
they  can  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  To  be  manufac- 
turers for  all  the  world,  by  such  means,  cannot  pro- 

Y 

duce  lasting  prosperity.  The  sooner  we  are  confined 
to  the  supply  of  our  own  immediate  wants  the  better^ 
inasmuch  as  the  evil  will  become  so  much  the  less  con- 
siderable, if  not  wholly  removed. 


sE. 

s. 

1 

Salary  to  Master 

52 

10 

0 

House  Rent 

5 

5 

0 

Occasional  presents 

5 

5 

0 

Mistress 

2\ 

0 

0 

House  - - - 

3 

0 

0 

Assistant 

5 

5 

0 

Books,  presents,  8rc. 

70 

0 

0 

Interest  of  6OOL  expended  in 

School-room 

30 

0 

0 

192 

d 

p 

•loo  Scholars,  at  per 

week  for  48  weeks,  or  6:i. 

each 

120 

0 

0 

. 72 

0 

0 

An  annual  dinner  is  given  to  the  children,  when  they 
arc  examined  in  public  before  their  parents,  and  the 
rewards  due  to  merit  bestowed:  the  whole  expense 
cannot  exceed  a hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Let 
me  ask  those  to  whom  thissum  is  no  particular  object, 
whether  the  like  sum  could  produce  equal  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  the  donor,  or  afford  so  fair  a prospect  of 
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increasing  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  society  at 
large  ? 

It  would  be  contrary  to  all  views  I have  taken  of 
the  subject,  to  make  the  contributions  compulsory ; 
that  would  destroy  the  independency  of  character  I 
could  wish  to  establish  ; the  loss  of  which  is  one  great 
and  primary  cause  of  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system. 

In  seeking  to  make  it  a legislative  measure,  my  ob- 
ject would  be  to  obtain  a power  of  granting  aid  from 
the  parish  rates  to  the  funds  of  the  societies.  By  mak- 
ing them  general,  it  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  any 
individual  who  contributed  to  a society,  to  remove  to 
any  other  situation,  and  to  transfer  the  value  of  his  an- 
nuity into  the  funds  of  the  society  where  he  was  set- 
tled. The  effects  of  this  would  be  to  put  an  end  in  a 
very  short  period,  to  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
litigation  respecting  settlements. 

At  some  given  period,  (not  to  bear  upon  those  at 
present  advanced  in  life)  it  would  be  reasonable  and 
just  to  treat  such  as  become  chargable  f]*om  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  contribute  towards  their  support,  as 
“ culpable  poor.’*  In  proportion  as  the  morals  and 
sentiments  of  the  labouring  classes  were  improved  and 
enlightened,  so  would  the  fear  of  disgrace  operate  as  a 
punishment ; >and  there  would  be,  were  the  plan  of 
benefit-societies  generally  established,  a fair  criterion 
to  distinguish  between  the  meritorious  and  culpable 
poor,  which  does  not  at  present  exist,  and  wichh 
thereby  renders  the  existing  laws  on  that  head  nu- 
gatory. 
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Attached  to  no  particular  scheme,  and  having  but 
one  object  in  view,  the  investigation  of  truth,  I have 
endeavoured  to  convey  my  sentiments  honestly,  and 
with  the  warmest  desire  to  promote  the  interest  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  founded  on  the  facts  which 
have  occurred  within  my  own  experience.  Others 
may  have  been  led  to  opposite  conclusions  ; and  the 
same  credit  of  good  intentions  which  I am  walling  to 
bestow,  I desire  to  claim  for  myself.  The  state  of  the 
country  is  unparalleled,  and  the  maxims  of  political 
economy  which  have  prevailed  in  tranquil  times,  may 
now  be  found  inadequate  for  the  preservation  of  an 
isolated,  but  proudly  independent  nation.  To  a vast 
extension  of  our  agriculture,  and  to  the  availing  our- 
selves of  all  the  bounties  which  a beneficent  Providence 
places  within  our  reach,  I lookforw^ard  with  the  most 
ardent  wishes  ; and  may  the  advancement  of  true  mo- 
rality and  virtue  (those  best  supports  of  any  govern- 
ment) go  hand  in  hand  with  the  patriotic  endeavours  of 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  promoters  of  their  coun- 
try’s honour!  * 

• ^ 

IVorkinglon  Hall,  Feb.  ]Q,  1603.  • 
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— — supplying  the  poor  with,  a great  advantage  to  land- 
owners,  78 

— — consumption  of,  In  London,  80 

■ ' in  various  places,  81 

- increased  supply  of,  increases  the  demand,  83 

Milk, 


Index. 
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Milky  happy  effects  of  it  as  diet,  84 

an  advantageous  beverage  for  hardworking  people,  90 

a supply  of,  diminishes  the 'consumption  of  small 

beer,  94 

increased  in  bulk  by  the  separation  of  the  cream,  97 

Miners  society  at  Workington,  285,  300 
Money,  depreciation  of,  145 
JSIorals,  growing  corruption  or,  295 
Mozuing  grain  a great  advantage,  244 

Oak,  quantity  required  For  a ship,  242 
Outs,  allowance  of,  to  horses,  1 1 

carrots  a good  substitute  for,  1 2,  60,  263 

— ■ - best  crop  to  follow  potatoes,  107 

• compared  with  carrots,  177 

culture  of,  204,  223 

Oil- cake,  good  food  for  cows,  44,  93 

expensive  food,  50 

yields  valuable  manure,  51 

■ should  be  ground  and  boiled  with  chaff,  75 

Ormandy,  Mr,  183 
Overman,  Mr.  225 

Oxen,  their  average  consumption  of  hay,  9 
fed  with  potatoes,  34 

Parkinson,  Mr.  204,  2Q2 
Pastures,  permanent-j  215 
Pitt,  Mr.  117,  252 
Plantations,  241 
Plough,  double  coulter,  201 
iron,  237 

Ploughtvg  deep,  204,  208,  209,  237 

answers  the  purpose  of  rain  to  a crop,  212 

remarks  on,  236,  273 


Ponsonhy, 
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Ponso?iby,  Miles,  Esq.  272,  227 

Poor,  advantage  to  them  of  feeding  horses  with  potatoes,  31 

on  means  of  supplying  them  with  milk,  37 — 157 

— ' — accounts  of  Workington,  287 

on  the  maintenance  of  the,  351 

education  f the,  363 

Porler,  inferior  to  milk  as  a beverage  for  hard  working 
people,  90 

Potatoes,  steamed,  as  a substitute  for  hay,  to  feed  hnrsesy 
3—34 

advantage  of  mixincr  cut  straw  with  them,  3 

hounds  partly  fed  with  them,  4 

water  from  them  not  injurious,  4,  28 

their  advantages  over  hay,  6 

the  haulm  makes  good  litter,  8,  note 

red  bullock,  answer  well,  12,  note 

do  not  answer  as  a substitute  in  horse  feed  for  corn,  18 

process  of  steaming  them,  26 

oxen  fed  with  them,  33 

consumption  of,  in  the  north,  94 

prejudice  against  them  in  Flanders,  95 

great  addition  to  arable  land  by  their  use,  105 

- — —oats  the  best- crop  to  succeed,  107 

as  food  for  cattle,  138 

their  tops  eaten  by  cows,  166 

culture  of,  211,  271,  278 

Price,  Dr.  359,  360 
priest,  Rev.  St.  John,  IS,  251 
Pringle,  Sir  John,  140 

, Pul  lie- houses,  155  ’ , 

Puhlicity  of  proceedings,  243 

Backs,  a wasteful  mode  of  feeding,  9 

Bams,  selling  or  letting  at  enormous  prices,  233 


Returns,' 
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Returns,  246 

Sand,  sea.,  used  as  bedding  for  cattle  and  horses,  67 
Schistus,  applied  as  manure,  173,  222 
Schoose  farm,  257 

■ accounts,  195 

farming  society,  345 

Seeds,  2 15 
Servants,  256 
Sheds  for  cattle,  4S 
Sheep,  64,  114 

sold  In  Smitlifield,  151 

increase  in  size  of,  ib. 

fattening  of,  on  grass  land,  132,  135 

Leicestershire,  133,  137 

Scotch,  140 

Sheffield,  Lord,  117 

letter  o,  15 

Slnci.air,  Sir  John,  109 

Smith  field,  table  of  sheep  and  cattle  sold  in,  131 
Soaper's  waste,  108 
Societies,  friendlv,  285,  373 

rules  of,  300,  308,314,  330,  341,  343,345 

Society,  Workington  agricultural^  257 
Soiling  cattle,  161 — 194 
profit  of,  168 

compared  with  grazing,  171 

Somerville,  Lord,  201 
Sowing,  early,  recommended,  223 
Spain,  149 

Spedding,  John,  Esq.  19 

letter  from,  21 

Spring  wheat,  109 

Steam,  washing  clothes  by,  13,  riote 

Steaming  house  and  apparatus,  cost  of,  13 

' Sto.ek, 
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Stocky  fed  on  green  food,  50,  51 

' choice  of,  254* 

Sugar,  not  good  food  for  calve?,  92,  note 
Survey  of  Husbandry  surveyed,  201 
Swinburne,  Mr.  W.  95,  l62,  167 

Taste,  237 
Taylor,  Dr  38 

Mr.  G.  54 

Threshing  machines,  235 
Time,  saving  of,  251 
Tithes,  252 

Turnips,  as  food  for  cattle,  41, 44 

experiments  on,  55-6-7 

produce  of,  63 

as  food  for  sheep,  134-5 

culture  of,  221  ' 

keeping,  266 

Twitch-^vdiSS,  216 

Walker,  Dr.  132 

Washing  clothes  by  steam  recommended,  13  note 
Watson,  Bishop,  242,  268,  271 

his  observations  on  steaming  potatoes,  14 

■ - experiments  on  the  waste  of  grasses  in  dry- 

ing, 175 
Weeding,  210 
Western,  Mr.  118 

Wheat,  for  seed,  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  107 

after  clover,  108 

spring,  109,  204 

• price  of,  at  difi'erent  periods,  122,  145 

culture  of,  204 

should  be  mown,  244 

JFork,  letting  by  bargain,  245 


Workington, 
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W'orhhigtoii  Agricultural  Society,  257 
Workington^  Miners  Society,  285,  300 

Friendly  Society,  307 

• Sisterly  Society,  313 

Provisional  Society,  324* 

— Honourable  Society  of,  328 

. Workmen,  217,  245 
IVothershoon,  W.  Esq.  letter  from,  l7 
Wright,  Mr.  John,  109 

I 

Yarker,  Mr.  226 

Youngf  A.  Esq.  262,  276,  281 


R,  WiLKs,  Printer,  89,  Chancery-lane,  Lcndon% 


J5 

53 

58 

62 

8! 

83 
85 
108 
J33 
214 
163 
167  ' 
S28 
S5! 


E R R A T A, 


l.in^ 

12 

for  month  read  mnnthx. 

Sfr.  bot. 

conduced  read  conducted. 

5f.b. 

its  read  the. 

15 

teere  read  teas. 

Sf.b. 

3 10  read  8 10, 

all. 

place  read  pace. 

10 

the  only  road  only  an. 

10/.  ft. 

farrows  read  furrows. 

13 

37  St, 

10 

pursue  read  preserve. 

6f.b. 

practicable  read  praclkaf. 

0/ft. 

put  read  /?t. 

9 

midsummer  read  michaelmas. 

8 

3d.  read  three. 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  ENGRAVINGS, 


Plate,  1,  Votatoe  SteaTner, 


No. 

J,  1,  1.  Three  of  the  wooden  Steam  Tubs  with  perforated  bottoms,  placc^. 
on  the  leaden  steam  vessels  o 0 0,  which  are  each  12  inches  diame- 
ter, and  9 inches  deep. 

.3,  2.  The  Boiler,  formed  of  two  iron  pans,  screwed  together  by  flanches, 
each  pan  is  of  the  capacity  of  4o  gallons. 

3.  A cock  which  conveys  the  water  by  a P>P®  from  the  reservoir  to 
nearly  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

4.  A cock  which  lets  in  (or  stops)  the  steam  to  the  tubs. 

5.  A safety  valve  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  loaded  with  a weight 
equal  to  4lb.  to  a square  inch. 

0.  A cock  fixed  in  the  inside  of  the  boiler,  to  ascertain  when  it  con- 
tains a proper  quantity  of  water.  * 

7.  One  of  the  potatoe  tubs  detached  from  the  stand.  Height,  2 feet, 
20  inches  wide  at  top,  and  17  at  the  bottom;  holds  il  stone  of 
potatoes.  If  the  whole  are  not  in  use,  the  lead  pipe  of  communica- 
tion may  be  stopped.  Rach  tub  and  cover  is  held  down  by  four 
leavers,  with  iron  bolts  at  the  end  of  each  leaven 


An  Explanation  of  the  part  which  goes  hij  the  Mill, 

tt.  The  wheel  that  connects  with  the  Alabester  mill,. 

9.  The  band  wheel  which  turns  the  straw  cutter. 

10.  The  crank  at  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the  horizontal  shaft,  whicli 
carries  the  lever  that  works  on  centre  11,  1 1 . 

11.  The  lever. 

13,  The  iron  shank  which  disengages  from  the  knife  by  a joint,  so  that 
the  knife  can  be  sharpened. 

15.  The  hopper  which  the  carrots  are  put  in,  and  stands  behind  the 
straw  cutter. 

N.  B.  The  straw  cutter  moves  about  30  strokes  per  minute, 

U,  U.  Stone  troughs  for  bruising  and  mixing  the  potatoes  with  cut 
straw. 

K,  K.  The  two  cranes  which  lift  the  tubs  and  washer. 

D.  The  washer  in  the  act  of  emptying  into  the  reservoir. 

L.  The  reservoir. 

Z.  The  pipe  which  furnishes  water  from  the  reservoir. 

G.  The 
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G,  The  grate  and  plare  for  taking  out  the  ashes, 

L.  The  back  or  place  to  deposit  the  washed  potatoes. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  plan  containing  the  Boiler  will  be  found  irt 
Plate  the  First,  p.  2(5,  being  the  Potatoe  Steamer,  only  the  water  is  conveyed 
by  a pipe  from  a yfiiid  to  the  washer  and  boiler,  Z,  Z. 


0.  The  water  back. 

1.  The  pump. 

2,  2.  The  perforated  lids. 

3,3.  The  boilers  which  hold  100  gallons. 

4.  A small  boiler,  30  gallons. 

3,  5.  A lead  pipe  which  brings  water  from  a mill  pond  to  supply  theboilcrsw 
6.  A four-wheeled  box  to  carry  the  mash  to  the  cattle. 


Directions  to  the  Binder  for  placing  the  Plates 

and  Tables. 

The  View  of  the  Schoosc  Farm  to  face  the  last  page  of  Preface,  being  page  xxrr. 
Plate  No.  1,  and  Plate  No.  4 and  5,  to  face  page  26. 

Plates  No.  S and  3,  to  face  page  lo5. 


The  TABLES  to 'be  placed  together,  according  to  their  numbers,  after 
page  104,  and  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Tables  to  be  the  part  stitehed-in  the 
book. 


Plate  3. Boiling  House, Mikh  Cows 

and  Feeding  Cattle, 


fAMILY  BIBLE,  IN  ONE  QUARTO  VOLUME, 

WITH  NOTES,  MARGINAL  REFERENCES,  AND  PLATES. 


Just  published.  Parti,  price  5s.  and  No.  I.  price  Is.  3d. 

OF 

A NEW  FAMILY  BIBLE: 

^ eONTAININO 

1st.  T^HE  Text,  carefully  printed  from  the  most  correct  edition,  \>iiU 
. copious  Marginal  References. 

2dly.  A short  but  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, as  published  by  Royal  Authority,  during  the  reigns  ot  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  ; together  with  the  Arguments,  Prctaces,  ami. 
other  valuable  additions  which  were  annexed  to  most  of  the  Ribles  printed 
during  that  period. 

3dly.  A series  of  Dissertations  on  various  important  subjects  connected 
with  the  Bible. 

4thly.  A number  of  elegant  Engravings,  in  the  form  of  Vignettes. 

n announcing  this  New  and  Elegant  Etlition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  Publishers  feel  it  perfectly  unnecessary  to  enlarge  in  its  coinmemla- 
tion,  being  satisfied  that  a simple  statement  of  the  undertaking  will 
ensure  to  it  a liberal  support.  Their  object  is  not  to  supersede  the 
many  valuable  Commentaries  which  have  appeared  in  modern  times, 
nor  do  they  profess  to  comprize  within  their  narnjw  limits  all  the  in- 
formation which  the  profound  Biblical  student  may  desire;  but  they  oiler 
lo  the  public,  in  one  handsome  portable  volume,  a vVork  which,  while  ic 
may  be  procured  on  moderate  terms,  is  calculated  to  atl’oid  plain,  solid, 
practical  instruction  to  every  serious  mind. 

This  Commentary  is  supported  by  higher  authority  than  any  other  ex- 
tant. The  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  were  written  by  the  learned  and 
pious  Reformers,  Coverdale,  Goodman,  Gilby,  Whittingham,  Sampson, 
and  Cole,  when  driven  into  exile  b.y  the  cruel  persecution  of  Queen  Mary; 
they  were  afterwards  printed  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  at  the  le- 
ejuest  of  Archbishop  Parker,  Bishop  Grindal,  &c.  <S:c.  and  went  through 
thirty  edition.s,  between  the  years  1560  and  lO'lO'.  The  present  edi- 
tion, therefore,  will  be  tiislinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Reform  eus’ 
Bible. 

To  some  of  these  editions,  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  were  added 
by  the  same  authors,  while  to  others  those  of  Theodore  Beza  were  an- 
nexed. The  edition  now  oll’ered  to  the  public,  follows  the  latter  model. 

The  Publishers  pledge  themselves  that  this  work  shall  not  be  garbled  to 
serve  any  party  purpose,  or  answer  atiy  private  end.  The  notes  are  coi- 
rectlv  copied  from  the  London  folio  edition  of  1703,  with  merely  the  fol- 
lowing alterations : 

1.  The  orthography  is  correctet!  arcording  to  the  pre.^ent  standard,  and  the  grammatical 
construction  amended  where  necessary. 

The  Notes  ot  'I'heodore  Meza  on  the  New  Testament  will  be  carefully  co  npared  wdth, 
and  corrected  by,  the, original  Latin. 

3.  The  Annotations  ot  Junius  on  the  Revelation;,  printe<i  in  that  edition,  will  be  omitted, 
having  been  in  a great  measme  supjrscdcd  Ly  tlic  reseaicheso;  iJivincs  of  a later  |vrioJ. 


The  following  Additions  will  be  made  to  this  Edition  df  tlie  Holy 
Scripture. 

1.  A copious  Selection  of  Marginal  References,  comprising  the  greater  Part  of  those  an- 
nexed by  Dr  Blayney  to  the  Oxtord  edition  of  1769* 

2 A number  of  short  Notes,  either  collected  from  other  Authors,  or  written  ciprc^ly 
for  the  present  Work  ; but  in  every  case  where  any  addition  is  made  to  the  original  not«, 
an  exnlknatorv  mark  will  be  annexed,  that  the  reader  may  have  no  difficulty  in  distmguisn 
ing  thLe  parts  ef  the  Work  which  were  formerly  published  by  Royal  Authority,  from  such 

as  rest  on  other  foundations.  ^ • j w 

3.  In  lieu  of  the  Annotations  of  Junius,  the  Book  of  Revelations  will  be  elucid^cd  by  a 
selection  of  Notes  from  the  best  Commentators,  with  occasional  additions  by  the  Jiditor. 

4.  At  the  close  of  every  grand  division  of  the  Scripture,  ^ 

duced,  illustrating  the  principal  points  in  the  preceding  part,  elucidating  difficult  s^bj^ts, 
affording  arguments  in  support  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  sacred  Books,  and  po  nu  g 
out  the  practical  use  and  improvement  of  the  whole. 

The  Publishers  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  this  Work  presents  peculiar 
advantaires  to  every  description  of  readers.  The  lower  classes  of  society 
may  here,  at  a trivial  weekly  expcuce,  procure  in  less  than  a year  an  ele- 
caiit  Family  Bible,  adorned  with  very  handsome  engravings,  and  accorn- 
paiiied  by  explanatory  notes;  which,  while  they  furnish  most  valuable 
instruction  and  suitable  subjects  for  meditation,  will  not  distract  their  at- 
tention from  the  sacred  text.  At  the  same  time,  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  who  have  more  leisure  for  varied  reading,  and  especial  y those 
persons  who  are  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  service  of  reli^gion,  will  find  m 
this  volume  a standard  to  which  they  may  continually  refer,  and  by  which 
they  may  try  the  various  pretensions  of  contending  panics,  and  distinpish 
,l,7gruh.elc.rines  of  iho  Reformation  and  of  the  Church  of  England, 
froni  all  those  dangerous  and  destructive  sentiments  which  are  so  auda- 
ciously and  so  industriously  propagated  in  the  present  day  J— a 
ten  by  men  bred  up  in  the  school  ot  adversity,  and  sufi^enng  for  the  cause 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  ; sanctioned  by  the  brightest  luminaries  o 
the  most  glorious  period  of  English  history  ; pd  assiduously  dispersed 
throughout  the  land  by  the  highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aulhcjjities. 

A Family  Bible  in  a moderate  compass,  and  at  a reasonable  expeiicc, 
has  become  a desideratum  ; and  the  plan  of  the 

that  it  must  be  an  acceptable  acquisition  to  every  person  who  calls  himsel 
a Chrltian,  to  whalsoeler  doctrines  of  our  llctormed  Religion  his  opmions 
may  be  particularly  directed. 

CONDITIONS. 

44  N'umbcrSj  or  ll  Parts* 

off  5 pni'  sT. 

Book  to  which  it  will  be  respectively  prefixed. 

aHSS'SSiSSSHSs 

be  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  Subscriber. 


London ; Printed  by  and  for  C.  and  R.  Baldwin,  New  Bridge-street ; 

AND  FOR  L.  B.  SEELEY,  No.  169,  FLEET-STREET. 

Uv  whom,  and  by  all  Booksellers  and  Ncvvsmen,  orders  will  be  received,  and  may  be  punci 
’ ■'  tually  executed. 
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Of  the  Publishers  of  the  Reformers’  Bible  may  also  he 

had  the  following 

THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

I.  The  Theological  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  5 vols.  8vo.  boards, 

21.  Os.  Od. 

II.  Ttcenty-one  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects,  with  Family  Prayers.  By 

the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  Svo.  boards,  lOi. 

III.  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  with  a Life  of  the  Author,  and  copious 
original  Notes  j by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Scott,  2d  edit,  with  elegant  engravings, 
bds.  or  on  royal  paper,  boards,  18s. 

IV.  Essays  on  Religious  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  Svo. 

boards,  6s.  or  in  12mo.  boards,  4s, 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  The  Force  of  Truth 

2.  A Discourse  on  Repentance 1 6 

3.  A Sermon  on  the  Doctrines  of  Election  and  Final  Perseverance,  1 2mo.  0 6 

4.  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 

Answer  to  the  Age  of  Reason  by  Thomas  Paine 1 0 

5.  The  Warrant  and  Nature  of  Faith  in  Christ 1 6 

6.  A Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Rex\  Jeremiah  Newell,  with  a brief 

Memoir 1 6 

7.  A Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pentycross  1 0 

8.  A Sermon,  preached  May  26,  1801,  before  theSociety  for  Mis- 

sions to  Africa  and  the  East,  being  their  first  Anniversary  1 0 

V.  The  Path  to  Happiness.  By  JNl.  S.  1^*  6rf. 

VI.  Plain  Truth  for  Plain  People.  By  M.  S.  4rf. 

VII.  The  Advantages  of  Early  Piety.  By  M.  S.  3d, 

VIII.  An  Essay  on  the  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev. 

John  Scott,  A.  M.  Lecturer  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  Master  of 
the  Free  Grammar  School,  at  Kingston-iipon-Hull.  boards,  3f. 

IX.  The  Importance  of  the  Sabbath:  a Sermon,  preached  in  the  Holy 

Trinity  Church,  at  Kingston-upon-Hull  j with  two  Appendixes — 1.  On 
Societies  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice — 2.  On  Sunday  Evening  Lectures, 
By  the  Rev,  John  Scott,  A.  M.  fine.  Is.  6d.  common.  Is, 

X.  Devotional  Harmony  for  Families,  V»l.  I.  price  18s.  The  words  se- 
lected from  the  various  collections  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  general  use  j 
the  music  from  the  most  eminent  composers,  ancient  and  modern ; with 
many  new  pieces  composed  on  purpose  for  the  Work.  The  whole  arranged 
for  three  or  four  voices,  with  the  organ  part  written  in  full  instead  of  fi- 
gures. Vol.  II.  Part  I.  price  ys.  The  words  selected  chiefly  from  the 
most  esteemed  Versions  of  the  Psalms  of  David : this  Part  is  enriched 
with  12  pages  of  short  Preludes  for  the  piano-forte  or  organ  ; — . nu  Part 
II.  ot  V'ol.  II.  to  complete  the  Work,  will  also  contain  the  same  quantity, 
chiefly  from  the  admired  German  Composers,  Knecht  and  Haasler. 

“ But  what  the  past’ral  lay, 

“ The  melting  dirge,  the  battle’s  trumpet-peal, 

“ Compar’d  to  notes  with  sacred  numbers  link’d 
“ In  union,  solemn,  grand  1”  the  sabbath. 

XL  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; containing  a 
concise  account  of  the  principal  events  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  young  Persons.  2d  edit.  bds.  3«.  6d, 
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XII.  Obsolete  Ideas,  in  Six  Letters,  addressed  to  Maria.  bds.  3s, 

XIII.  Scripture  Essays  for  Children.  Price  each,  or  Ss.  per  doz. 

XIV.  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church.  3 vols^  8vo.  bds.  ll.  11s.  6<f. 
and  continued  in  monthly  numbers,  at  Is.  6d.  each, 

XV.  The  Works  of  Bishop  Hopkins',  including  all  the  Pieces  contained 

in  the  folio,  with  several  scarce  Posthumous  Treatises:  arranged  and  cor- 
rected, with  a Life  of  the  Author,  and  a copious  Index.  By  Josiah  Pratt, 
B.D.  F.A.S.  4 vols.  8vo.  boards,  l/.  l6s.  or  on  royal  paper,  2l.  8s. 

XVI.  The  Works  of  Bishop  Hall,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  B.D. 

P.A.S.  10  vols.  demy  8vo.  bds.  4/.  4s.  or  on  royal  paper,  61.  6s. 

The  following  may  be  had  separately: 

1.  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  2 vols.  demy,  bds.  JSs. 

royal,  1/.  6s.  • 

2,  Practical  Works.  2 vols.  demy,  boards,  1 8s,  royal,  ll.  6s. 

S,  Devotional  Works.  1 vol,  dem}',  boards,  9-s-  royal,  13s. 

4.  The  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy.  Handsomely  printed,  sewed,  3s.  6d. 

XVII.  The  .Christian  Guardian,  and  Church  of  England  Magazine',  con- 

ducted by  a Society  of  Clergy  men.  Published  on  the  last  day  of  every 
month,  price  This  Work  was  commenced  Jan.  31,  1809* 

XVUl.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Necessity,  Nature,  and  Evidences  oj  Revealed 
Relmon.  By  Thomas'  Robinson,  A.M.  Rector  of  Ruan  Minor.  8vo.  bds.  6v 

***  The  author  has  compressed  the  substance  of  many  voluminous  woiks  into  a smalt 
space,  and  has  made  his  book  amusing  and  instructive  to 

eluding  arguments  are  such  as  come  home  to  our  bosoms,  and  as  even  the  most  callous  in- 
fidel must  fetf.  Monthly  Review,  Feb.  180.S.  . • .u.,., 

We  cannot  do  Mr.  Robinson  more  justice,  or  more  honour,  than  by  as.suring  our 
readers,  that  the  present  Work  deserves  to  be  classed  with  those  ot  Paley,  Beattie,  I ercy, 
Grgy,  &c.  British  Critic,  June  1804. 

XIX.  Ail  Essay  on  the  Spirit  aud  Influence  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther; 
with  a Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church  from  its  Founder  to  thu  He- 
formation,  intended  as  an  Appendix,  to  ibe  Work.  By  Uiarles  V illers. 

-Translated  and  illustrat.ed  with  copious  Notes,  by  James  Mill,  Rsq. 

8vo.  boards,  ps. 

* * This  is  a cool  and  dispassionate  survey  of  a most  importarit  subject.  The  author 
appears  to  possess  a mind  habituated  to  observe,  examine,  and  reflect;  which  is  sl'ong  y 
^ipressed  with  the  value  of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  virtue,  and  which  is  anxious  to  pro- 

"The  ^ of  Il'ich  are  ve„ 

inrrrJlirced  from  our  best  Aurborr,  Jh-'c  bespeak  the  m,,u, a, uve  ami  ca- 

li'^htencd  mind  of  that  Gentleman  himself.  Monthly  Review,  heb.  1806. 

* TbiJ  is  most  undoubtedlv  a very  curious  and  inter^ting  work,  upon  a very  impm  ant 
subject.  The  notes  of  the  learned  Editor,  generally  speaking,  form  a very  valuable  addition 
.to  the  original  woik.  British  Critic,  April  1806, 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

XX  African  Memoranda,  relative  to  an  attempt  to  cslabli*.!!  a British 
Senlement  on  tlie  Lhuul  of  Bulama,  on  the  western  coast  o Africa 
m the  year  1792.  With  a brief  notice  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  soil, 
productions,  cNc.  and  some  observations  on  the  hicility  ot  colonizing 
that  part  of  Africa,  with  a view  to  cultivation,  and  the  introduction  ot 
letters  luid  religion  to  its  inhabitants;  but  as  the  means 

of  iiraduallv  abolishing  African  slavery.  By  Capt.  1 hilip  Beaver,  K.  N. 
Rlustrated  by  a very  large  nautical  map  of  the  south-west  coast  ot  Atrica; 
and  plans  of  a blockhouse  erected  for  the  delonce  ot  the  colonists. 

t 4to.  boards.  If.  1 I.v.  Off. 

♦ * Tf  ability  zeal,  fortitude,  and  perseverance,  were  ever  conspicuous,  they  were  mani- 

It  abilitv,  zea  u on  this  occasion.  The  pictured  situation  of  Robinson  Crusoe 

f„,„l  ,he  comloc. 

wUho« 
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The  reader  will  find  a very  singular  and  interesting  account  of  Capt.  Beaver’s  mode  of 
life  on  the  Island,  which  is  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary an  European  ever  led.  Critical  Review,  Eeb.  1806. 

XXI.  An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  containing  its  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  natural  history,  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  various 
inhabitants;  to  which  is  added,  the  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of 
Candy.  Illustrated  by  a map,  charts,  and  engravings  of  some  interesting 
scenes  in  the  Island.  The  second  edition,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
some  particulars  of  the  hostilities  with  the  King  of  Candy.  By  Captain 
Uobert  Percival,  of  his  Majesty’s  Eighteenth  or  Royal  Irish  Regiment. 

4to.  boards,  1/.  1 Kv.  6d.  On  royal  paper,  hot-pressed,  2/.  12^.  6d. 

***  We  feel  sincere  satisfaction  in  assuring  our  readers,  that  we  have  seldom  perused  a 
^jublication  more  replete  with  solid  information,  detailed  in  a clear  and  unaffected  maniier; 
and  that  the  few  remarks,  which  are  interspersed  in  the  narrative,  are  dictated  by  good 
sense,  naturally  arise  out  of  the  subject,  and  are  directed  to  the  welfare  of  an  extensive  set- 
tlement. Monthly  Review,  1803. 

We  feel  ourselves  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Percival  for  this  publication  ; and  doubt  not  but 
that  the  reader  will  receive  from  it,  as' we  ourselves  have  done,  much  amusement  and  real 
information.  British  Critic,  April  1804. 

We  consider  Capt.  Percival’s  work  as  a valuable  addition  to  the  accounts  already  published 
of  different  parts  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  Antijacobin  Review,  June  1804. 

XXII.  An  Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; containing  an  hi-storical 

view  of  its  original  settlement  b}'  the  Dutch,  its  capture  by  the  British  in 
17i)o,  and  the  different  policy  pursued  there  by  the  British  Government. 
Also  a Sketch  of  its  geography,  productions,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  &c.  with  a view  of  the  political  and  commercial  advan- 
tages which  might  be  derived  from  its  possession  by  Great  Britain.  By 
Capt.  Percival,  Author  of  the  Account  of  Ceylon.  4to.  boards,  1/. 

***  The  reader  has  before  him  the  ingenuous  observations  of  a sensible  and  intelligent 
writer;  and  if  no  great  accession  shall  be  made  to  his  knowledge,  he  will  not  fail  to  be 
agreeably  amused'.  British  Critic,  Sept.  1 804. 

This  book  contains  useful  and  valuable  information,  and  displays  much  true  British  spirit 
and  British  principles.  Antijacobin  Review,  May  1804. 

XX 111.  A Journey  through  Spain  and  Italy  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  S7niir~ 
na,  u/id  Co7istanthiople ; comprising  a Description  of  the  Principal  Places  in 
that  Route,  and  Observations  on  tlic  present  natural  and  political  State  of 
tliose  Countries.  By  Robert  Semple.  2 vols.  Svo.  boards,  lOv.  6d. 

***  We  have  accompanied  our  author  through  his  extensive  journey,  without  expe- 
riencing the  smallest  mental  fatigue.  We  have  been  amused  with  his  brief,  but  lively  de- 
scriptions; and  interested  w'ith  his  jiertinent  and  sensible  remarks  upon  men,  manners,  and 
csistoms.  He  has  none  of  the  affectation,  prolixity,  or  pedantiy  of  our  m^ern 'I'ourists : 
he  does  not  pretend  to  describe  what  he  never  saw  ; nor  to  collect  anecdotes  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  retailing  them.  Amijac.  Rev.  May  I807. 

Mr.  Semple  has  here  produced  two  very  entertaining  little  volumes,  which  w'e  have  read 
with  much  satisfaction.  He  is  an  American,  and  travelled  without  molestation  through 
the  places  he  describes.  I le  does  not  attempt  to  detain  his  reader  with  long  and  tedious  de- 
scriptions of  the  places,  pictures,  and  buildings  which  have  been  a thousand  times  detailed, 
hut  he  relates  the  incidents  and  the  route  of  his  journey  in  a lively  and  pleasing  manner. 
British  Critic,  July  I8O7. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  again  recommending  Mr.  Semple’s  work  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  and  returning  our  thanks  for  the  pleasure  we  have  received  in  accompanying 
him  on  his  tour.  It  will  give  us  great  satisfaction  to  meet  him  on  another  occasion,  and 
join  his  party.  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  I80;. 

XXIV.  A Second  Journey  in  Spain,  in  the  Sp/ing  of  ; from  Lisbon, 

through  the  Western  Skirls  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  to  Sevilla,  Cordoba, 
Granada,  Malaga,  and  Gibraltar;  and  thence  lo  Tetuan  aiuri’anoiers  : 
with  Plates,  containing  24  ligurcs  illustrative  of  the  Costume  and  Manners 
of  the  Inhabitants  ot  seveial  ot  the  Spanish  provinces.  By  Robert  Sein- 
plf.  8vo.  boards,  Sa-. 

XXV,  An  Account  of  the  Ih  iti.sh  Settlement  of  Honduras  ; being  a brief 
View  of  its  Commercial  and  .\gricultural  Resourc;s,  Soil,  Climate,  N'atun\l 
ULtory,  See.  with  a M ip.  To  which  arc  added,  Sketches  of  the  Manners 
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and  Customs  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  preceded  by  the  Journal  of  a Voyage 
to  the  Mosquito  shore.  By  Cupt.  Henderson,  of  H.  M.  5th  West  India 
Regiment.  8vo.  boards,  7*. 

XXVI.  jralks  and  Sketches  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; with  a Journey 
from  Cape  Town  to  Blettenbcrg’s  Bay.  By  R.  Semple.  The  2d  edit,  with 
additions  to  the  Journal,  and  a new  chapter  on  the  Hottentot.  8vo.  4s.  6rf. 

Mr.  Semple  is  a disciple  of  the  Shandean  school ; he  endeavours  to  sketch  characters 
and  scenery  with  the  free  and  playful  pencil  of  his  prototype ; and  he  displays  feeling, 
piety,  and  benevolence.  His  reflections  on  the  slaves  at  the  Cape  are  animated  and  pathetic. 

Monthly  Review,  Jan.  1804. 

XXVII.  Letters  written  during  a Tour  through  North  Wales,  in  the  year 
1798,  and  at  other  times  ; containing  views  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and 
customs  of  that  part  of  the  Principality ; and  interspersed  with  obseiTa- 
tions  on  its  scenery,  agriculture,  botany,  mineralogy,  trade,  and  manufac- 
tures. By  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  B.A.  third  edit.  8vo.  boards,  8j. 

XXVIII.  Letters  written  during  a Tour  through  South  Wales  ; by  the 
same  Author.  8vo.  boards,  8s. 

The  work  before  us  manifests  a degree  of  knowledge  and  talent  that  we  do  not  often 
meet  with  in  a Tour ; it  abounds  not  only  in  correct  and  curious  description,  but  in  liveljr 
and  judicious  remarks  upon  ancient  history  and  manners;  and  will  repay  both  the  casuu 
and  scientific  reader.  Critical  Review,  April  1805. 

The  volume  before  us  maybe  considered  as  more  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  Antiquarian 
and  Botanist,  but  it  is  written  in  a style  so  correct  and  agreeable,  and  contains  so  many 
pertinent  and  sensible  observations  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  True  Britons,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  perused  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  the  general  reader.  Antij.  R.  Sept.  1804. 

XXIX.  Statistical  and  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Progress  and  present 
Magnitude  of  the  Population  of  Ireland,  By  T.  Newenham,  Esq.  8vo.  8^. 

*#♦  The  .Author  of  the  Inquiry  before  us  is  possessed  of  much  local  information ; is  art 
attentive  observer;  and  has  been  industrious  in  consulting  the  most  authentic  documents: 
and  we  cannot  but  give  him  credit  for  a general  and  unqualified  disapprobation  of  all  factious 
and  party  views : and  believe  that  he  would  readily  co-operate  with  every  good  subject  of 
the  empire  in  promoting  its  united  interests  and  prosperity.  Critical  Rev.  Feb.  1805. 

XXX.  Elements  of  Agriculture  ; being  an  essay  towards  establishing  the 

Cultivation  of  the  Soil,  and  promoting  Vegetation  on  steady  principles. 
By  John  Naismith,  Author  of  the  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Clydesdale,  and  other  agricultural  works.  Svo.  boards,  KXs.  6d. 

%*  Of  this  work  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  every  pt^e  evinces  a sound  judg- 
ment, extensive  information,  and  a mind  actively  aliva  to  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  and 
zealous  to  promote  the  most  solid  interests  of  human  society.  Crit.  Rev.  Oct.  I807. 

XXXI.  A Compendium  of  Modern  Husbandry  ; principally  writtcu  during 
a Survey  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  made  at  the  desire  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Illustrative  also  of  the  best  Practices  in  the  neighbouring 
co^inties,  Kent,  Sussex,  &c.  By  James  Malcolm.  Illustrated  by  Plates, 
and  a Map  of  Surrey,  coloured  so  as  point  out  the  variations  of  soils 
in  the  diflerent  districts.  In  3 large  vols.  Svo.  price  1/.  ifijt.  in  boards  ; or 
on  line  royal  paper,  price  3l.  3s.  See  the  Monthly  Review  for  Eeb.  I8O6, 
and  the  Critical  Review,  July  1806. 

XXXII.  7'he  Climate  of  Great  Britain;  containing  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Changes  it  has  undergone,  particularly  within  the  last  fifty  yeai*s  ; account- 
ing for  the  increasing  humidity,  and  consequent  cloudiness  and  coldness  of 
mu-  springs  and  summers,  with  their  effects  on  the  vegetable  and  animal 
economy;  including  various  c.xperiments  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  such 
changes,  arrest  their  progress,  and  counteract  their  effects:  interspersed 
with  numerous  philological  facts  and  observations,  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
cess in  vegetation,  and  the  connection  between  the  phaeiiomena  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  productions  of  the  soil.  By  John  Williams,  Esq.  8vo.  bds.  8i. 

In  whatever  light  this  author’s  theory,  and  his  proposals,  may  be  viewed,  he  mo- 
destly offers  them  for'tlic  fair  and  mature  investigation  of  candid  and  scientific  rr  en'.  But 
independent  of  the  theory,  &c.  this  work  contains  the  account  of  various  useful  experiments, 
together  with  the  statement  of  curious  facts,  and  proper  observations,  which  undoubtedly 
render  it  worthy  of  perusal.  British  Critic,  June  1807 . 
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XXXIII.  The  Principles  and  Law  ofTithingy  intended  not  only  for  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Law,  but  for  all  Persons  Interested  in  Tithes ; and  illustrated 
by  References  to  the  most  leading  and  recent  tithe  cases.  By  F.  Plowden, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  royal  8vo. 

***  In  this  closely  printed  volume,  the  Author’s  object  has  been  to  include  every  thing 
which  can  be  sought  for  by  any  class  of  readers  interested  in  tithes.  The  practising  lawyer 
will  here  find  concentrated  what  few  extensive  libraries  could  furnish  entirely — all  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  relating  to  the  subject ; the  forms  of  different  processes  and  precedents  ; and 
a collection  of  the  leading  cases.  Those  who  are  not  of  the  profession  will  be  enabled  to 
form  a competent  idea  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of  succeeding  in  any  suit  in  which 
th^  might  be  inclined  to  engage. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first  treats  historically  of  the  nature  of  tithes 
and  other  ecclesiastical  revenues. — The  2d  sets  forth  what  persons,  clerical  and  lay,  are 
entitled  to  tithes  in  England ; what  tithes  are  payable  by  common  law  and  custom ; how 
tithes  are  affected  by  statute  law ; and  the  nature  and  grounds  of  prescriptive  rights, 
exemptions,  and  raoduses. — And  the  3d  book  contains  the  various  modes  of  pursuing  and 
defending  tithe  causes  of  every  denomination,  in  the  spiritual  courts,  courts  of  equity,  and 
of  the  common  law.  The  work  closes  with  a copious  appendix  of  acts  and  precedents,  and 
a full  alphabetical  index. 

XXXIV.  A Practical  Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Alimenturia  and  Materia 
Medica  ; a new  edition,  comprising  the  latest  improvements  in  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  By  Richard  Pearson,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  8vo.  boards,  12a‘. 

XXXV.  Thesatirus  Medicamimim ; a Selection  of  Medical  Prescrip- 
tions, distributed  into  twelve  classes,  and  accompanied  with  Pharma- 
ceutical and  Practical  Remarks;  exhibiting  a view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  this  and  other  countries. 
The  Third  Edition,  adapted  to  the  New  Pharmacopoeia,  by  Ricd.  Pearson, 
M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  8vo.  boards,  9-y. 

XXXVI.  Practical  Observatmis  on  the  Natural  History  and  Cure  of  the 
Venereal  Disease.  By  John  Howard,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London.  Second  edition,  2 vols.  Svo.  boards,  l6y. 

XXXVII.  Practical  Observatims  on  Insanity  ; in  which  some  Suggestions 
«re  offered  towards  an  improved  mode  of  treating  diseases  of  the  mind,  and 
some  rules  proposed  which  it  is  hoped  may  lead  to  a more  humane  and 
successful  method  of  cure:  to  which  are  subjoined.  Remarks  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  as  connected  with  diseased  Intellect.  By  Joseph  Mason 
-Cox,  M.D.  P'ish  Ponds,  near  Bristol.  • 2d  edit.  Svo.  boards,  6s. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  there  is  much  curious  matter  contained  in  this  volume;  and  if 
the  author’s  zeal  has  not  led  him  sometimes  into  error,  our  resources  in  curing  insanity  arc 
jnorc  numerous  and  efficacious  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Brit.  Crit.  June  1 805. 

TTis  volume  contains  practical  suggestions,  which  are  new,  ingenious,  and  important. 
Critical  Review,  July  1805. 

XXXVIII.  Petrarea  ; a Selection  of  Sonnets,  amatory,  elegiac,  and  de- 
scriptive: with  an  introductory  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  structure  of 
the  Sonnet.  P^logantly  printed  on  foolscap,  and  embcllibhed  with  beautiful 
enoravings.  8vo.  boards,  Js.  6d. 

This  collection  comprises  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  species  of 
poem  which  have  appeared  in  the  English  language,  from  the  days  of  Spencer  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

%•  ITiis  book  will  find  its  way  into  every  elegant  collection.  Brit.  Crit.  Dec.  1803. 

XXXIX.  Charles  FAlis,  or  the  Friends ; a no\el : comprising  incidents  and 
observations  occurring  in  a voyage  to  the  Brazils  and  West  Indies,  actually 
performed  by  the  writer,  Robert  Semple,  Author  of  a Journey  in  Spam, 
and  Walks,  iSce.  at  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope.  2 vols.  l2mo.  b'i. 

The  language  is  correct ; the  style  plain  and  perspicuous ; the  characters  well  drawn  and 
ably  sustained  ; the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  sentiments,  principles,  and  morals  are  good. 
In  short,  the  work  is  greatly  superior  to  the  generality  of  modern  novels ; and  in  all  respects 
creditable  to  the  talents  and  feelings  of  the  auUior.  Atuijac.  Rev.  Nov.  J800. 

In  these  volumes  vve  meet  with  none  of  those  extravagant  scenes,  and  improbable  ad- 
ventures, which  disgust  us  iuthc  gener.ality  of  novels.  It  will  contribute  to  thea.nuscment 
and.  in  icrac  parts,  to  the  information  of  the  reaJor.  Monthly  Rev.  Nov. ’.so;.  ' ■* 
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- XL.  Ten  Episiks  of  Oud ; traiislatea  Into  English  vcrso  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Windsor  Fitzthomas,  A.M.  ^^ith  the  Latin  and  notes  : to  which 
arc  subjoined,  the  Epistles  of  Hero  to  Leander  and  Leander  to  Hero,  by  a 
diflerent  hand  ; that  of  Sappho  to  Pliaon,  by  Pope;  and  of  Dido  to  Lneas 
bv  Drydon.  ^ <oj!seap,  boards,  Od 

“ XLI.  The  fTods  of  Sallust : to  which  arc  prefixed,  Two 
Life,  Literary  Character,  and  Writings  of  the  Historian  ; with  Notes,  his- 
torical, biograpliical,  and  critical.  By  Henry  Steuart,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  and 
S 1?  Elegantly  printed  in  2 vols.  royal  4to.  boards,  4/. 

"'***  it  wm  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  S.  whose 

translation  of  Sallust  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Pliny  of 

Murphv.  On  the  notes  we  arc  happy  m bestowing  *he  n^ost  i^nqualified 

The  learned  translator  has,  with  infinite  pains,  examined  all  the  ancients  ^ . 

i the  history,  with  which  he  is  concerned,  or  of  the 

figured  on  the  public  stage.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  collect 

information,  which  before  was  scattered  in  a variety  of  writers,  who 

to  a full  acquaintance  with  the  views,  characters,  and  tempers  of  th 

pass  in  review  before  him.  British  Crific,  Dec.  1 806,  j iudfee  for  himself 

From  the  extracts  [made  by  the  reviewer]  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
\Tr  StSart-r^^^  a translator;  at!d  if  he  thinks  not  very  differently  from  us,  he 

We  know  -t  indeed 

Whom  we  deem  superior  to  our  author  ; and  very  few,  indeed,  whom  we  c^ 
him  Kilt  the  translation  is  perhaps  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  learned  labours  ot  ur. 
Steuart  In  the  two  essays,  and  the  notes,  there  is  a variety  of  inforrnation  respecting 
man  literature,  Roman  arts,  and  the  constitution  of  the  * 

readily  be  found  m any  other  individual  work.  Antijac.  Rev.  Sept.  1806.  . 

XLII.  Great  and  Goad  Deeds  of  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Ilolstetnians ; 
collected  by  Ove  Mailing,  Counseller  of  Conference,  kc  to  his  Danish 
Majesty,  and  translated  into  English  by  the  Author  of  a Tour  in 
^'C.*^  cnibellishcd  with  a head,  engraved  by  Heath,  of  the  P"”" 

Denmark.  In  4to.  price  1/.  Is.  or  royal  paper,  1/.  11s.  Od. 

XLIIL*  Practical  Studies  for  Political  Pveformers.  Contents  Study  L 
Political  Constitutions  ; II.  Metaphysics  ; HI. 

Opinions  of  Political  Constitutions  ; V . Kings  ; V I.  Cliuidi , VI  . ^ 

hies;  VIII.  Representation  of  the  People  ; IX.  Parties  ; X.  The  Press  , 
XL  The  Prince.  ^vo.  boards,  6.. 

XLIV.  /In  Enquin/  info  the  Effects  produced  on  the  National  Cur rency 
and  Rates  of  Exchange  by  the  Bank  Restriction  Bill,  explaining  the  Canse  t't 
llie  hiah  Piice  of  Bullion  ; with  Plans  for  maintaining  the  National  Co  ns 
in  a stlite  of  uniformity  and  perfection.  By  Robert  Musheg, 

^*”The'Dre<;ent  edition  of  this  Work  explains  the  connection  existing  between  the  Bank 

nJ^matiori  Jf  the  Tables  of  Exchange,  annexed  to  the  first  edition  ot  this  work. 

XTV^  The  Rights  of  the  Sovereignty  vindicated,  with  particular  Uc- 
ference  ‘to  Political  Doctrines  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  other  perio- 
dical Publication<.  By  John  Pern  Tinney,  Esq. 

XLVI.  J Ixtier  to  the  Viscount  Folkestone.  By  John  Pern  finncy,  Iw]. 

XLVII.  Co:nwnrcD.fcmkd:  an  Ans^v«■  to  the  Argt.ment,  by  wi.icl. 
Mr  Snccc,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  olluTs,  bare  atten;pU'.l  to  pvove  that  Lon  - 
:frc^Zl  a Source  of  National  V.'ealtb.  By  James  M.ll,  Lsq.  4r. 
XLVHI.  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  British  \Vest  Indies.  Bj 
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